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By R. E. Olds, Designer 


Here are some things which I’d require if 


I bought a car. 
building 60,000 cars. 


I’ve learned their need by 


I could save, I judge, $200 per car by build- 


ing Reo the Fifth without them. 


But you 


might lose three times that by the lack. 


Economy 


I would want economy of upkeep. 
That would mean big tires. 

My cars have always been over- 
tired, according to usual standards. 
But on Oct. 1st I added 22 per cent. 
to the tire size on Reo the Fifth. 
Now the tires are 34 x 4. 

Tire makers say that 22 per cent. 
will add 65 per cent. to the average 


tire mileage. 


To further save on tires and fuel 
I would want a light, strong car: 

That means drop forgings, costing 
twice what castings cost. In Reo the 
Fifth I use 190. 

And I add considerable cost to the 


body to save another 50 pounds. 


Safety 


I would look out for safety, above 
all else, in any car I bought. 

In Reo the Fifth I use Chrome 
Nickel, Steel. Vanadium Steel and 
Manganese Steel. Then each lot of 
steel is analyzed twice to make sure 
of the needed strength. 

I insist on big margins of safety. 
Every driving part in Reo the Fifth 
is made sufficient for a 45-horsepower 
car. 


I use 14-inch brake drums for 


quick, sure control. 


Durability 


In a car of my own, bought for 
many years’ use, I would look for 


immense durability. 


Roller bearings cost five times as 


much as the usual ball bearings. But 
they save many times their cost. 


In Reo the Fifth I use 15 roller 
bearings—11 of them Timken, 4 Hy- 
att High Duty. 


I use a machine for testing my 
springs, and I require them to stand 
100,000 vibrations. 

I test my gears in a crushing ma- 
chine, to prove that each tooth will 
stand 75,600 pounds. 

Each engine is tested 20 hours on 
blocks, and 28 hours in the chassis. 

I spend about $10 extra for a cen- 
trifugal water pump, over the cost of 
a syphon. 

The various parts of this car get a 
thousand inspections, so errors and 
weaknesses can’t creep in. My 190 
drop forgings do away with the hid- 
den flaws often found in steel cast- 
ings. 

I limit my output to 50 cars daily, 
so the men are never rushed. 


Such ears don’t wear out. 


Comfort 


I would never buy a car which 
skimped on comfort, for the pleasure 
of motoring depends on it. 

For comfort in driving I doubly 
heat my carburetor. That saves the 
troubles with low-grade gasoline. I 
use a $75 magneto to save ignition 
troubles. In Reo the Fifth you can 
start on magneto. 

I use a new type of center control, 
so all the gear shifting is done by 
moving a lever only three inches in 
each of four directions. You would 
not go without it for $100 after you 
try it out. 

Both brakes are operated by foot 
pedals, so no levers are in the way of 


the driver. And the driver sits on 





















a Car 


the left hand side, close to the cars he 
passes. 

For comfort in riding I use big 
springs—seven-leaf springs, two in- 
ches wide, with rear springs 46 inches 
long. They are Sheldon springs. 

I give a long, wide car, with ample 
room. I give them deep cushions, 
built so they never sag. 

I use genuine leather in upholster- 
ing and fillit withthe best curled hair. 
Finish 

Then I want for my own use a 
beautiful car. So I build this car with 
an impressive body, and finish it with 
17 coats. I use electric side lights, 
and build them flush with the dash. 

I give to every detail that final 
touch which adds to one’s pride in a 
car. I abominate petty economies. 


Men’s Faith In Me 


After 25 years, the best I have 
gained is men’s faith in the cars 1 
build. “And my chiefest aim is to 
justify that faith. 


I could easily save $200 per car by - 


skimping on things which buyers 
That slighted car at a 
startling price would pay me more 
profit than Reo the Fifth. And, by 
talking equipment—the things one 


don’t see. 


sees—I could sell more cars, beyond 
any doubt, than by dealing with hid- 
den worth. 


But my ambition doesn’t lead that 
way. I would never buy a car which 
the makers skimped, and I never 
shall try to sell one. 

Enough men will always want well- 
built cars—generous, roomy, econom- 
ical, safe—to keep this factory busy. 
And those men will always say good 
words about my engineering. 

Reo the Fifth, with the latest im- 
provements, is shown in our new 
catalog. Write us for it and we will 


tell you where to see car. 





30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel Base— 
112 Inches 
Tires— 
34x4 Inches 
Wheels 
34 Inches 
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Three electric 
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luded in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, 





Passenger Top and 


Bodies 





windshield, gas tank for headlights, speedometer and self-starter—all for $100 extra. 


Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 








R. M. Owen & Co. “az: Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Storing Cider Under Refrigeration. 


The U.’S.: Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Chemistry, las issued a cir- 
cular by H. C. Gore on the cold storage 
of apple cider from which we extract the 
information which follows. This circular 
is a thoroughly practical piece of work, 
and the experiments, while admittedly 
preliminary, are doubtless very thorough, 
and it is probable that further experi- 
mentation will bring to light compara- 
tively few additional facts, except pos- 
sibly the adaptability of different varie- 
ties of apples for cider making purposes. 

FRUIT USED FOR THE EXPERIMENT. 

The apples used by the Government in 
the experiments referred to were of the 
grade commercially known as ‘‘Seconds.”’ 
As it was not practical to begin the ex- 
periments when the fruit was received, 
the apples were stored at a temperature 
of 32° F., when received in Washington. 
Considerable decay occurred during cold 
storage in case of the Tolman (Tolman 
Sweet), Winesap, Yellow Newtown (New- 
town Pippin), Ralls (Geniton) and Gil- 
pins. As the apples were not of first grade 
this was to be expected, but very little 
decay was found among the Baldwins, 
Golden Russets, Roxbury Russet and 
Kentucky Red. 

As the fruit was not ground for cider 
as soon as received, Mr. Gore suggests 
that the sugar content of the apples was 
probably higher than it would have been 
had this been done, and that this is 
particularly true of the three late winter 
varieties, Baldwins, Golden Russets and 
Roxbury Russets, on account of the fact 
that most fall and winter apples contain 
starch at picking time which disappears 
rather rapidly in common storage, and 
comparatively slowly in cold storage. On 
the other hand, the acid content would 
have been much lower had the apples 
been ground promptly when received, 
because the acid disappears rapidly dur- 
ing cold storage. These facts owe been 
demonstrated by repeated experiments. 


PREPARATION AND HANDLING OF THE 
CIDER. 


‘Not less than an entire barrel of apples 
was used in the experiments, and from 
that up to six barrels in case of the Bald- 
wins. All rot ‘was removed from each 
lot of apples before grinding, and Mr. 
Gore states that the method of preparing 
the juice closely approximated standard 
commercial practice. It may be noted in 
this connection, however, that it is not 
customary to remove rot from apples 
before grmding for cider, except in prepa- 
ration of extremely high grade goods. 
The fact that all rot was removed in these 
experiments may doubtless account for 
the fact that fermentation did not occur 
quickly, Those who wish to experiment 
in connection with the cold storage of 
apple cider should note this fact and be 
very careful not to grind apples which 
are found slightly decayed. For the 
government experiments the fruit was 
ground in a rotary apple grater or grinder 
of the usual type and pressed by powerful 
hand power presses; racks and press 
cloths were used, following the usual 
American method. The racks were 36 
inches square, and each cheese or pomace 
was 32 inches square and about three 
inches thick, representing the pulp from 
a barrel of apples. As a cold storage 
package five gallon kegs were used as 
containers for the juice Troe eight varie- 
ties, and a 50 gallon barrel for the juice 
from the Baldwin apples. Containers were 
sterilized by steaming and then rinsing 
with cold clear water immediately be- 
fore using. After the kegs were filled 
they were placed out of doors over night 
at a temperature of about 32° F. or in the 
cold storage room at the same tempera- 
ture; thus cooling the cider rapidly. 

The varieties used are given above. 
After the casks had been placed in their 
final position in the cold storage house, 
a three-eighths inch hole was bored in 
the head of each, to serve as a vent in case 
of gas forming, and through which samples 
could be taken at any time. The holes 
were temporarily blocked with cottori to 
keep out foreign matter, and the plugs 
were removed only when drawing samples, 
which were taken frequently during the 
first week of storage and somewhat less 
often thereafter. 

DISCUSSION. 

The striking fact. brought out in experi- 
ments was that cider was kept in cold 
storage from 36 to 83 days, and an aver- 
age of 61 days, before beginning to fer- 
ment noticeably. We may note in this 


connection what has already been sug” 
gested, that all decay was removed from 
the apples before grinding, and _ this 
robably accounts for the comparatively 
ong period ‘before fermentation com- 
menced. The average for the Tolman, 
Winesap, Yellow Newtown, Ralls, Gilpin, 
and Baldwin was 50 days. These varie- 
ties represent the usual type of American 
cider apples more fully than do the Rus- 
sets and Kentucky Reds. From 90 to 
125 days were required before the ciders 
had fermented too far to be called sweet, 
or an average of 107 days for all varieties, 
and 99 days for the six varieties just men- 
tioned. No deterioration in flavor of the 
cider was noticed during cold storage, 





This youngster is in play assuming that his pet dog is sick. 





days for the last three, before they fer- 
mented sufficiently to be considered as 
becoming “‘hard’’ or ‘‘sour.”’ 

(3) The ciders were found to have 
suffered no deterioration (with the ex- 
ception of the Tolman), but rather had 
become more palatable during storage. 

NOTE BY EDITOR OF ‘‘COLD.” 

The Government experiments from 
which the above information is extracted 
neglected one important consideration: 
The preparation of the cider should have 
been gone into much more thoroughly, 
especially the treatment of the juice 
after pressing. It would seem that one 
of the most important things to be done 
is the proper clarifying of the juice and 
the eliminating of the pomace or fibre of 
the apple. The apple juice must be 


The dog has been put to bed, but he 


does not look as though he were suffering from any ailment. 





except in case of the Tolman, which can 
hardly be considered a cider apple. Al- 
though some of the ciders were frozen 
while in cold storage, yet no perceptible 
injury. in flavor resulted. Not only was 
the characteristic flavors of the apple 
varieties maintained, but actual improve- 
ment was noted, due to the presence and 
retention by the low temperature of car- 
bon dioxid or carbonic acid gas. The Bald- 
win, Golden Russet, Roxbury Russet and 
Kentucky Red gave the highest grade of 
ciders. The rate of fermentation in- 
creased rapidly in all instances after about 
fifty days, but the changes in this respect 
were far slower than those occurring in 
common storage without refrigeration. 
SUMMARY. 

A brief summary of the results of the 
experiments may be stated as follows: 

(1) Cider prepared from apples free 
from decay chilled rapidly to the freez- 
ing point immediately after pressing, 
and then held in cold storage at 0° C. 
(32° F.) remained without noticeable 
fermentation for a period of from 36 to 57 
days, an average of 50 days for the Tol- 
man, Winesap, Yellow Newtown, Ralls, 
Gilpin and Baldwin varieties and of 83 
days in the case of the Golden Russet, 
Roxbury Russet and Kentucky Red. 

(2) These ciders were held for a period 
of from 90 to 119 days, an average of 99 
days for the first six varieties and of 125 


secured in a clear and limpid state, and 
then the maintaining of apple cider under 
cold storage temperature in a_ sweet, 
palatable and wholesome condition for 
very long periods is a comparatively 
easy matter to accomplish. 
es 
Cost of Living 48 Years Ago. 

A reader of The Christian Herald, A. C. 
Niver, of Jacksonville, Fla., writes: 

“T was clerk in a general merchandise 
store in 1864. We sold sugar from 20 to 30 
cents per pound during the year. Flour 
was $20 per barrel; kerosene, $1.25 per 
gallon; rice, 20 cents per pound; and 
other groceries in proportion. A spool of 
cotton was 20 cents; brown 4-4 sheeting, 
80 cents per yard; calico, 50 cents. Four 
garments of men’s underwear cost $10, 
that would be $2 now. In 1871, I began a 
similar business on my own capital. ~ I 
paid at regular wholesale prices 117-8 
cents per pound for A sugar; $1.65 per 
pound for best Young Hyson tea, and 70 
cents for the cheapest. Maracaibo coffee 
was 26 cents per pound. I also paid $260 
for thirty barrels of flour—none of it the 
highest standard. Fish and eggs were 
cheaper than now in the country; all 
other goods in proportien to the above 
prices. I have sold rye from the farm for 
$1.75 per bushel; oats for 95 cents. I was 
in business for thirty-one years and sold 
during that period about half a million 








dollars’ worth of general merchandise in 
a small country store and was familiar 
with values. I sold cook stoves for $60, 
which is double the value now. Wagons 
and farm implements were double the 
price of today.” 

Apple Trees and Climate. 

Careful experiments seem to show that 
the extreme variations in climate, from 
the excessive hot of summer to the very 
cold of winter, is injurious to the vitality 
of our apple orchards, and that many old 
fashioned orchards are so losing their 
grasp upon life that they can just re- 
produce leaves and blossoms every year 
without attempting to ripen fruit. This 
fact has been specially noticeable in the 
North and Northwestern states where the 
denudation of the forests have to a certain 
extent changed the climate. The sweeping 
winds of cold that come down upon the 
barren country, followed often by hot, 
dry winds, strike terror to the hearts of 
young saplings and old trees. Many of the 
old orchards there are producing leaves 
and blossoms every season, but they fail 
to mature fruit of any consequence so that 
the crops are nearly always a failuze. 
This climatic change affects some varieties 
more than others, and a noticeable feature 
of the question is that old varieties that 
thrived years ago are poor stock for today, 
and that new varieties must be grown for 
this region. 

Another great change is in the soil. 
Constant cultivation of old orchards have 
taken from the soil mineral elements that 
must be supplied by artificial means. 
This soil was at one time rich in vegetable 
and mineral matter, and the trees yielded 
an abundance of fine apples. But unless 
something can be done to add potash and 
other mineral elements the orchards of 
the Northwest have largely outlived their 
usefulness. This soil and climatic change 
is not an uncommon occurrence in other 
parts of the country, and experiments 
have been made to introduce the right 
trees, and to improve the soil. 

The Northwest requires trees of a very 
rugged nature, and they can be adapted 
to the soil by experiments. We need more 
of this work by farmers and practical 
orchardists. Too much is left to the Ex- 
periment Stations, the murserymen, and 
to scientists. Every orchardist should 
have his own nursery stock, and each 
season some test should be made of new 
varieties, selecting of course, those most 
naturally adapted to cold countries. 

The introduction of the Russian vari- 
eties of apples has given quite a stimulus 
to this work, and already these hardy 
trees have been crossed with those in this 
country and excellent results obtained. 
It is not alone sufficient for an orchardist 
to procure some of these trees, but it is 
quite essential that he should strive to 
produce trees perfectly adapted to his 
farm. Many of these home products are 
far superior to those highly recommended 
and imported from a great distance. The 
only successful orchardists of this country 
are those who rely chiefly upon the home 
nursery for their hardy stock. Not only 
is this the cheapest, but the simplest, 
easiest, most natural and successful way. 

Dus gee 
Twins With Same Body Now Parted 
By Death of One. 

Wilmington, N. C., Oct. 9.—Death 
today claimed Millie, one of the famous 
Millie-Christine twins, known all over 
the world, while Christine still lives. The 
woman died at the home of the pair near 
Wilmington. The death of Christine is 
expected to follow in a few days. 

he twins had the same body, but had 
two heads and two sets of lower extremi- 
ties. They had been seen all over this 
country and in Europe, and could speak 
several different languages. They were 
highly educated. They could talk to 
themselves or carry on conversations with 
others at the same time. 

While one was asleep the other could be 
awake, but as a rule they went to sleep at 
the same time. Bornin slavery times, the 
women, who were colored, were sold for 
$40,000, to be used for exhibition purposes. 
Stolen from their owner in Philadelphia a 
few years later, they were taken to Europe 
where they were found some years after- 
wards. They were recovered by the owner 
and since then have been on the road. 
They are said to have been wealthy. 


—(— — 





Keep all letters and papers connected 
with every business transaction until the 
deal is closed—and long after. To dose 
will often save much annoyance, rf not 
serious loss. 
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Answers to Inquiries. 





Renovating Old Apple Orchards. 

Green’s Fruit Grower :—Have you avail- 
able any special information relating to 
the renovating of old apple orchards and 
putting them into profitable production; 
also as to the sections in which this is most 
likely to prove successful? Shall be glad 
to hear from you on the subject.—F. L 
Munroe. 


C. A. Green’s Reply: I have no infor- 
mation in print such as you speak of. In 
many localities there are men capable of 
pruning and putting into good condition 
such old orchards, but you should be sure 
that these men are capable of doing the 
work properly before giving them the job, 
and agree on the price. Cutting out the 
dead wood and superfluous branches, 
cultivating and enriching the ground, 
spraying the trees at the proper season, 
are the principal methods of rejuvena- 
tion. Many old orchards are not worth 
spending much time with, others are well 
worth looking after. 


a o---— 


Fruit Growing in Arkansas. 

Chas. A. Green:—I have been a reader 
of your paper for the last year, and think 
it is grand. I would never be without it. 

I have bought land in the hills of West- 
ern Arkansas, in that fruit belt. Would 
you advise me to plant lots of apples and 
peaches? Itis knownasa great fruit coun- 
try and everybody is planting lots of fruit 
trees. What do you think of such a thing 
as over-doing the fruit raising in that 
section? Would pears thrive and do well 
there? If so, what kind? What kind of 
apples would you plant? 

Hoping to receive your kind opinion of 
this, and thanking you in advance, I 
remain.—O. J. Miller, Ill. 


C. A. Green’s Reply: I know nothing of 
the locality you mention, therefore cannot 
advise you. “If you own land there you 
must know much more about the locality 
than I do. The disadvantage in growing 
fruits a long distance from market is ap- 
parent. It is evident that in the future 
more particularly than in the past, or- 
chards located in Western New York, in 
Pa., or Ohio, will have a great advantage 
over those located in Arkansas or other 
more distant points. Particularly is this 
the case where very large orchards are 
established in such localities as you speak 
of in Arkansas. 

I have a friend who without much ex- 
perience in fruit culture, has 150 acres 
planted to apricots and peaches in Ore- 
gon. Knowing as I do that there are many 
other orchards as large or larger than this 
in the same vicinity, I raise the question. 
Where is all this fruit to be marketed, 
and can such enormous quantities of fruii 
be profitably shipped across the continent 
to the large cities of the Atlantic coast? 
There are few who appreciate the amount 
of labor and money necessary in develop- 
ing and maintaining an orchard of 100 or 
150 acres, to say nothing of the experience 
and executive ability necessary in hand- 
ling such large crops. 

I would suspect that such varieties as 
Ben Davis, Gano, Jonathan, Banana, 
Stayman’s Winesap, Grimes’ Golden and 
Rome Beauty would be desirable for such 
a location as yours in Arkansas, but you 
can learn more definitely about varieties 
by inquiring of the people in the locality 
where you intend to plant. 

o——— 

Mr. C. A. Green:—I have 225 lbs. of 
Muriate of Potash to use around 125 Apple 
trees and 100 Peach trees, but do not know 
about the quantity to use. The trees were 
set out last Spring and am planning to 
use the Potash this time on a spot about 
4 or 5 feet in diametér. What quantity 
would you suggest for each tree, and also 
whether to put it on November 1, this 
Fall, or early next Spring?—Edmund L. 
Curtis, Conn. 








C. A. Green’s Reply: I never have been 
asked such a question as yours before. 
I have never used muriate of potash alone 
as a fertilizer. I think that a teacupful 
per tree applied about four or five feet in 
diameter about each tree would be a fair 
dressing. Your state experiment station 
at New Haven could give you definite 
information. 





ge sD 
Grapes That Do Not Ripen. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower :—What 
shall be done for grapes that do not ripen 
or color up? My Delawares did not color 
at all. On the Concords some of the grapes 
on each bunch have partly ripened, others 
are still green, and some dried up when 
partly grown. I have sprayed with Bor- 
deaux mixture. My grapes have been this 
way for sometime, but grow worse every 
year.—John L. Albin, Ohio. 

C. A. Green’s Reply: The season has 
been: very late all over the country, and 
grapes have ripened later than usual. 
Where the leaves drop off, grapes do not 


ripen until very late if they ripen at all. 
With heavy foliage the Delaware and 
Concord should ripen their fruit every 
year. 





GRE” Cee 
Care of a Young Orchard. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower :—Will 
you please tell me if it is too late to use 
Bordeaux mixture on a young orchard. 
Some of the trees set one year and some 
last spring. I sprayed part of them in 
August, but being obliged to be away from 
home most of the time, I did not get them 
all done. 

Also it is too late to work about the 
trees, getting all the quack and grass 
away, putting on manure and mulching 
with dry marsh hay, or marsh hay cut 
last year. The trees were set in the sod, 
so don’t think the land was rich enough. 
These I worked around in August (1 did 
about 19), I put chip dirt, then about one 
large pailful of fine manure about the tree, 
about six inches from the tree stock, then 
covered with the marsh hay. Did I do 
right? JI am very anxious to start an 
orchard, but have lost more than half of 
my trees so far. The man who set them 
for me claimed to be an expert at tree 
planting, but after reading your paper 
I concluded that he might be an expert 
in his own opinion but certainly did not 
know how to set trees on sod land, for 
he put all the sod in the holes dug for the 
tree, and the tree on top of the sod. I 
have read since in your valuable paper 
that the sod should be put on top of the 
ground with roots up. 

Also would it help my orchard to plow 
it next spring and use it to raise potatoes 
and small vegetables for a few years? 
Also what kind of enriching should I use 
for the land? I am digging the quack 
about the trees for about 3 or 4 feet, and 
making the soil all fine and free from 
weeds, so they would not have to plow 
very close to the tree, but have been told 
that manure close to the bark of a young 
tree would kill the tree.—Alice C. Mer 
cure, _N. Y. 








C. A. Green’s Reply: It is too late to 
spray wtih Bordeaux mixture. I do not 
advise cultivating the soil about fruit 
trees between August and late fall, for 
this is inclined to induce new growth of 
the trees, which is not desirable at that 
date. After cold weather has set in and 
growth has stopped, no harm will be done 
by cultivating the orchard, and that is a 
good time to plow old sod not over four 
inches deep, in orchards. You did right 
to mulch the trees, but if they are old 
trees it.will not have much effect. Yes, 
it might help to plow the orchard next 
spring as you suggest, but I should prefer 
to plow it late this fall. Any fertilizer, 
commercial or otherwise, is desirable and 
helpful. 

i ie Ga See 
Growing Fruit in Ohio. 

Mr. C. A. Green:—Kxnowing of your 
wide experience in the fruit line, I write 
you for a little information. The locality 
I have reference to is about 14 miles east 
of Richland, N. Y., Oswego Co. I would 
like to have your opinion of this section 
in regard to fruit growing. If good for 
fruit, what kind would likely be best 
suited? If apples, what varieties? What 
would you consider a reasonable price 
per acre for land for fruit purposes ? 
Would it be too cold for peach trees to 
withstand the winter season?—A. C. 
Marshall, Ohio. 

C. A. Green’s Reply: You ean learn 
more about your locaity for fruit grow- 
ing by inquiring of your neighbors than 
through me, as I have no personal ac- 
quaintance with your locality. I know of 
no reason why fruit should not succeed 
with you, as Ohio is a greut fruit growing 
state. 

My advice is to plant apple trees, also 
pear, plum, cherry and a few peach trees, 
rather than to plant all apples or all any 
other one fruit. 

Farm lands suitable for fruit growing 
can be bought at from $100 to $200 per 
acre in Western New York, and I do not 
doubt in good sections of Ohio. 

spice. 
Grape Queries. 

Mr. L. B. Douschel of Ind. asks about 
ring pruning of grape vines, which C. A. 
Green answers as follows: 

I know nothing about ring pruning of 
the grape vine. Sometimes grape vines 
have a section of bark taken off of a branch 
in early spring. This is called ringing the 
vine and is used to induce earlier ripening 
of the grapes. This rung vine is generally 
cut off after the fruit is ripe. At Green’s 
Fruit Farm we do not prune the vines at 
all after the fruit is set. All of our pruning 
is done after the foliage has fallen during 
the leisure of winter or in early spring 
before the buds begin to open. At this 
time we cut back the new growth, leaving 
simply short sprouts of new growth con- 
taining two or three buds. 





—_<—o— 
Curiosities Found on a Farm. 
Mr. C. A. Green:—I have a petrified 
peach which a friend of mine found in a 


field several years ago. It is about ordi- 
nary size, of a dark brown color on out- 
side. Letting it fall one day, it split in 
half, showing inside a natural peach; skin 
dark, flesh lighter, stone or pit reddish- 
brown color, with markings just as a peach 
stone shows when split open. 

Also another man, one of my neighbors, 
has something quite novel and curious 
in the way of ancient pottery, and I wish 
some scientist or scholar would look after 
this piece of ancient work. 

While digging out a rabbit in a sink 
hole I found seven earthen vessels, one 
inside another; the largest holds 3 gallon, 
on down in size to the smallest, which 
holds one gill, They are all perfect, of a 
dull gray color, hard as flint and fit ex- 
actly to certain dimensions. The top of 
the vases are three-cornered or triangular, 
from that bulge out like a bowl or fruit 
jar. The bottom or base is quite round. 

This is a rare or curious piece of work, 
and would probably throw some light on 
a tribe of people now extinct.—G. W. 
Shields, Ohio. 





0---——- 
Fruit for a Hilltop Farm. 

Mr. C. A. Green:—We would like a 
little personal advice in regard to plum 
and cherry trees. We have a hill-top farm 
(all slopes). Our seasons are short, and 
our soil rather heavy. What three kinds 
of plums and of cherries would you advise 
us to set out to raise fruit for local mar- 
keting? I have in mind a very large dark 
blue plum, of most delicious flavor, that 
my grandparents used to raise, but do 
not know the name of it. 

Are the so-called sour cherries the ones 
used for canning and for pies? Would it 
be apt to pay anyone to try to raise cher- 
ries over here? Nobody in our immediate 
vicinity does raise any fruit, especially 
for market purposes, so we are sort of 
“going it blind,’ although I know there 
is a demand for such things.—Mrs. W. J. 
Mason, Va. 

C. A. Green’s Reply: I recommend the 
Lombard, Niagara and German prune, or 
if you want a greenish white plum, the 
Reine Claude. For cherries plant Early 
Richmond, Montmorency and English 
Morello. The cherries I recommend are 
the best for canning, for pies, etc., and 
are very hardy. Cherries are a profitable 
crop where there is a demand for the 
fruit, as there generally is. There are 
thousands of localities in this country like 
yours where no One is paying any attention 
to fruit growing and where strawberries, 
grapes, currants and other fruits might be 
grown with great profit. 

: ————= 
Tree With Split Bark. 

Mr. Chas. A. Green:—A Bradshaw plum 
tree received some years ago from you has 
been rent open in a spiral line from lowest 
branch down to the roots, the bark being 
open about once around trunk, The leaves 
dropped at the ends of the branches al- 
ready in August, one whole limb is dead. 
I looked for borers but found only one. 

Kindly let me know what I shall do to 
save this valuable tree, how to close up 
that long split in the trunk (bark). 

What is the best remedy against gum 
exuding from cherry, plum and peach 
trees?—Fred Benz, N. J. 

C. A. Green’s Reply: I suspect that 
some person has made a slit through the 
bark of your plum tree with a knife. I 
never have known the bark of a plum tree 
to split naturally, as you say yours has. 
I can suggest nothing more than to pro- 
tect your tree on the sunny side by a 
board or two boards nailed together in 
the form of a “‘V.”’ 

Gum does not exude from healthy cherry, 
plum and peach trees as arule. I know of 
no remedy except that you dig the borers 
out of the roots of peach trees, as they 
sometimes cause gum to exude near the 
ground. 


C. A. Green’s Reply: The plant you 
send me does not look to me like the hop 
vine. The hop is very bitter but pleasant. 
There are many plants that look like the 
hop but which have none of the character- 
istics of hops. 

I think the: fruit you speak of would 
succeed in the shady locality you mention, 
but I would prefer that they should have 
the sun during a larger portion of the day. 
Currants and gooseberries thrive in par- 
tial shade, therefore it would be an ideal 
place for these small fruits. 


——_ => —_ 


Roots of Trees Buried by New 
Grading. 

George Ogle of New Jersey asks Green’s 
Fruit Grower what he can do with fruit 
trees and grape vines which he planted 
last spring and which will be buried this 
fall by the process of grading the ground 
so that the roots of the trees will be buried 
deeper than ordinarily. He asks whether 
it would be best to dig up his trees and 
vines and transplant them. 


C. A. Green’s Reply: If new soil is piled 
over the roots of the trees in regrading to 
the depth of one foot or less, I do not 


think serious injury will result. But jf 
the filling in amounts to more than one 
foot, I recommend that the trees and vines 
be dug up in November or next April and 
transplanted. But this second planting 
can be avoided by making a little wel]. 
like wall about each vine or tree, meas. 
uring three feet across, filling in with the 
grading soil outside of this little wall, but 
not filling in over the roots of the trees 
inside of the well-like wall. 

My neighbor has a beautiful grape arbor 
at the rear of his house. On regrading thig 
ground about a foot of earth was added to 
the surface of the lawn. But where the 
vines were growing a wide strip was left 
where the earth was not filled in. By this 
management, the vines have continued to 
thrive and bear fruit ever since the grading 
has been done. 

An old apple tree had its roots covered 
to the depth of two feet by this same graqd- 
ing process on my own place. I expected 
this tree would be killed. In making an 
effort to save it, I sank four 6-inch sewer 
tile to their full length of 3 feet into the 
soil 4 or 5 feet from the trunk of the apple 
tree in different directions all around the 
base of this tree, knowing that if I could 
get air to some of the feeding roots of the 
apple tree for a year or two, new roots 
would be formed in the additional gojl 
placed by the new grading and that the 
tree’s life would be saved. 

Now as to the result. The first year or 
two after the heavy grading and the filling 
in of the soil over the roots of the old apple 
tree, the tree did not grow vigorously 
but now after five years have elapsed, the 
old apple tree is making a vigorous growth 
and is bearing full crops of good fruit, 
So you see all that is necessary is to give 
the trees or vines an opportunity to breath 
while they are making new root growth 
upward into the newly acquired soil. 


a ——o———_ 

Large Apple Tree:—Editor of Green’s 
Fruit Grower: Sometime ago I saw a quo- 
tation from the Fruit Grower in another 
paper, describing the largest apple tree 
in the world. I want to tell you of another 
large one. Said tree is near the line of 
Owen and Green Counties, Indiana. Four 
feet from the ground the trunk is over 14 
feet in circumference, the largest limb 
two feet from the trunk is over 5 feet in 
circumference. If you want more particu- 
lars, write K. N. Noel, Spencer, Ind. 

I see by letters sometimes published 
that people leave here, go north and com- 
plain. I have been down here four years, 
and I want to say that Arkansas is good 
enough for me. So is the Fruit Grower. 
—Emerson Kester, Arkansas, 

aera 

Nuts:—Mr. Charles A. Green: Kindly 
tell me through the Fruit Grower the best 
way to prepare Japan walnuts and butter- 
nuts for market. Is there a way to prepare 
the nuts so they will look bright after the 
outer green husk is taken off? Also please 
tell the best way to remove the husk.—P, 
B. Friend, Maine. 

C. A. Green’s Reply: The husks of 
butternuts and black walnuts can be re- 
moved by pounding them with a light flail, 
being careful not to crack the nuts. | do 
not know of any way of preparing the nuts 
for market so that they will look bright. 
I suspect that English walnuts as sold in 
the market are bleached by some process 
unknown to me, possibly with sulphur 
fumes. Butternuts and black walnuts 
might be bleached by the same process, 
but I have had no experience with bleach- 
ing.nuts. 





Qn 
Whitewashing Cherry Trees. 

Mr. C. A. Green:—I have an orchard of 
1,200 cherry trees which were set one vear 
ago. Do you think it prudent to white- 
wash the bodies of those trees?—J. F. 
Needham, Tenn. 

C. A. Green’s Reply: I can see no ob- 
jection to your whitewashing the bodies 
of cherry trees or any other fruit trees. 
If your object is to protect against scale, 
the branches also should be covered, which 
is usually done with a spray. 

The formula for the lime-sulphur spray 
is one gallon of lime-sulphur to 49 fia: 
of water. I have never known trees to be 
injured by whitewashing the trunks, but 
if there is no suspicion of insects, I can 
see no gain in whitewashing, and it 1s 
connected with some expense. 

—_————_O——-————" 

Legal Reply—Overhanging Fruit. 

Please answer this question in your 
paper: A and B own adjoining land. 
has a row of apple trees set within about 
two feet of the line, and the limbs grow 
over the line on B’s side eight or ten feet. 
Would B lay himself liable if he gathered 
the fruit, or were to be cut off the limbs 
overhanging his land?—S.C.Tinkham,N.Y. 

C. A. Green’s Reply: The law in New 
York state is in effect that the owner of 
the land adjoining yours has a right to 
gather the fruit of the branches that ex- 
tend over on to his land, or to cut off those 
branches. Therefore, B has a legal right 
to gather and sell the fruit from your trees 
which extend over on to his land. 
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Propagating Roses. 

Mr, C. A. Green:—Please give me 
through the Fruit Grower some method 
whereby we can raise roses from cuttings. 
I mean to root them from cuttings. What 
is the best time of the year for this work, 
and how is it done? We have some Ameri- 
can Beauties that we desire to root.—L. 
O. Bullock, Texas. 





C. A. Green’s Reply: Roses and nearly 
all ornamental shrubs can be propagated 
by making aslit in each branch more than 
half way through and burying this slitted 
point four inches deep in loose soil in early 
spring, leaving the end of the branch be- 
yond the slit unburied. At the point 
where the slit is made new roots will be 
formed and each slitted and rooted branch 
may be dug up and transplanted the next 
fall. This is the easiest and in fact the 
only method for the novice. Possibly in 
Texas and other southern localities roses 
might be propagated from cuttings the 
same as the currant. The experienced 
florist propagates roses from green wood 
guttings, short pieces of which are placed 
in boxes of sand in greenhouses heated by 
steam, but these last two methods could 
not. be practiced successfully by the ama- 
teur. 

a—_—_—_——O 

Green’s Fruit Grower :—Kindly tell me 
if the following will kill peach trees: One 
tablespoonful of Paris green in a bucket 
of water sprinkled around the foot of the 
tree after scraping to kill the borers. A 
friend told me to use this preparation. 
I did so and I have had a good many trees 
die this season. Some of them had fruit 
on of good size. I do not know whether 
this is what killed them or not. The sap 
ran out in all directions. 

Please tell me what kind of cherries will 
do best on low ground, and what other 
kind of fruit trees besides cherries will 
thrive on low ground.—Joseph D’ Agostino, 
New Jersey. 





C. A..Green’s Reply: I cannot say posi- 
tively whether the Paris green would kill 
the peach trees. I would not suppose that 
it would kill them, but after your experi- 
ence I advise that you do not try the 
experiment. 

For low ground I would plant the Early 
Richmond, English Morello and Mont- 
morency cherries. One objection to low 
ground for fruit is that late spring frosts 
more serious there than on high ground. 

ER SOLER 

Buying a Farm:—Mr. Chas. A. Green: 
Will you kindly give your opinion of the 
property described below, located in Pa.? 
I am looking for a fruit and poultry farm. 
I have a general knowledge of the locality 
and know the lands as a rule are very fer- 
tile. The nearness to large cities insure 
good markets, but I do not know as to its 
adaptability to peaches. Last winter was 


so cold that the buds were largely killed, - 


but . am advised that the 1910 crop was 
ood, 

2 1,000 peach trees on the farm in full 
bearing, 3,500 peach trees. just beginning 
to bear, 100 Seckel pears, 100 plum trees, 
60 apple trees arfd nine acres planted last 
spring to apples with peach fillers, 200 
currants, 200 gooseberries; 60 acres of land 
with several buildings in good condition, 
including a brick house of 13 rooms. In 
addition to the fruit, the farm produced 
last year 1,000 bushels of corn, 250 bushels 
of potatoes, 100 bushels of wheat. I con- 
sider the buildings worth at least $3,000. 
The price asked for all is $7,500.—J. M. 
Hastings, N. Y. 





C. A. Green’s Reply: I cannot give a 
definite statement of the value of the land 
without seeing it. I advise all buyers of 
lands to be cautious and to make inquiries 
of neighbors living near the land, who must 
know more about the value of the land 
than any stranger. The value of the trees 
growing on the place depends largely upon 
the varieties and about the condition in 
which the plants or trees have been kept. 
Also notice whether there is waste land, 
which is ordinarily worth scarcely any- 
thing. The location of the land is impor- 
tant. Is it on a good improved road, and 
not far from village, church, schools and 
stores. These are important questions. 
—$ 


Lime-Sulphur Solution. 


Green’s Fruit Grower:—I would like to 
ask a question about lime-sulphur solu- 
tion. I have a large young peach orchard, 
and want to take the best of care of it. 
I would like to know how to prepare the 
solution from a to z. Is lime-sulphur 
solution a good spray for peach trees? 
By the above, I do not mean to buy the 
solution and mix with water, but to pre- 
pare the lime, etc.—J. Solony, N. Y. 


C. A. Green’s Reply: There are few 
fruit growers even among the largest 
orchardists who prepare their own lime- 
sulphur solution. It is not an easy thing 
to prepare and requires considerable ex- 
perience. I therefore advise you to buy 
the solution. 

The strength of the solution varies with 
the class of trees or the insects to be treat- 





ed, sometimes fifty gallons of water to 
one gallon of lime-sulphur sulution, and 
sometimes eleven to one, etc. 

_You do not state your reason for de- 
siring to spray your peach trees. If there 
are no insects on the trees, why should 
you spray them? 
not be applied to trees when they are in 
foliage. If you desire more information 
address the New York State Experiment 
Station at Geneva, N. Y., for full par- 
ticulars. 

_—Oo-—-—_—_——_ 
Where and How to Sell Apples. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:— 
Would you be so kind as to send me the 
names of several reliable apple buyers? 

There are a number of orchards around 
here that have about 1,000 barrels on 
them. My orchard will yield about that 
many, and most of it is first-class fruit, 
but we live in a locality where apples 
are usually scarce, so there aren’t many 
buyers. ould be very grateful if you 
could direct me to a purchaser.—John M. 
Lewis, Alfred Sta., N. Y. 





C. A. Green’s Reply: We often get let- 
ters like the above, coming from sections 
of the country not noted for successful 
orcharding. Apple buyers and fruit buyers 
of various kinds or classes have the habit 
of congregating in localities like Roch- 
ester, N. Y., Albion, Medina or -Sodus, 
N. Y., or the many other favored locali- 
ties where certain other kinds of fruit are 
known to be produced in large quanti- 


Lime-sulphur should. 


gard to where the best markets are and 
must know the names and reputations 
of commission houses in various cities. 
To this end, I advise you and your neigh- 
bors to join hands at once in the expense 
of sending a competent man without a 
moment’s delay to the mining towns of 
Pennsylvania, such as Scranton and Pitts- 
burg, as well as to some of the larger 
cities, such as Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington or New York. 

I have always tried to make it plain 
that fruit growing requires greater execu- 
tive ability, greater business tact than 
ordinary farming. The greatest care is 
necessary not only in selecting the vari- 
eties and producing the fruit, but in find- 
ing the best market. 

I have often called attention to the fact 
that the-distribution of fruits is one of 
the most important things connected with 
the question of fruit growing, and that if 
the fruit grown in this country could be 
distributed, that is could be placed in the 
hands of would-be consumers, there would 
never be a surplus of any fruit. 

Empty apple barrels are higher than 
usual this year and are apt to be high in 
the years to come, therefore if you can 
avoid barreling the apples, it will be well 
to do so, but you probably cannot avoid 
itin your case. At Green’s Fruit Farm we 
have during many seasons shipped first- 
class fruit in bulk, filling the car with 
loose apples, the same as potatoes are 
shipped. This fruit has always reached 
destination in good condition and the 

















WINTER WORK—The lower of the above cuts gives an idea of the winter work of many sections 


of thi8 great country. 


We have been wasteful of our forests and of our timber. 


Often the stumps of 


large and valuable trees are left so high that eight feet of timber is allowed to rot on the stump. Much 


waste occurs by chopping down trees, whereas they 


should be sawed down, as shown in the illustration. 


There are ribbon saws made now that saw off the trees close to the ground. By this method the stumps 
are not in the way of moving through the newly cleared land with wagons and teams and much valuable 
timber is saved. The upper part of the photograph is that of a cabbage field with celery growing through 


the rows of cabbage. 


ties. These buyers often neglect less 
favored localities where there are fruit 
orchards. 

Bear in mind that it has been discov- 
ered that fine fruit can be produced over 
a much wider extent of country than was 
formerly supposed, thus there are many 
new sections of Pa., Ohio, N. Y., Mass. 
and even in Iowa and many other states 
where superior apples and other fruits 
are grown, but these. localities have not 
yet been discovered by fruit buyers who 
go out through large cities to accumulate 
large quantities of apples for storage or 
for shipment to distant countries. 

I advise that every such fruit section 
as I have described, build a community 
cold storage house in which apples can be 
safely stored until there is a market for 
them. Such a cold storage house need not 
be expensive, need not have machinery 
for keeping the fruit cool, nor ice, and 
such buildings need not be entirely frost 
proof, but p aber be nearly frost proof. 
Apples in barrels or in bins covered with 
mats or blankets will keep securely in a 
building where the frost enters to a mod- 
erate degree. Indeed they will keep better 
in such a building than in one made to 
exclude the frost entirely. There should 
not be less than three air spaces and one 
space between studding filled with saw- 
dust or other similar material. This build- 
ing may be made of wood, brick or cement 
blocks. A moderate sized building will 
store a vast amount of fruit if packed in 
barrels, for the barrels can be stacked as 
high as the roof. 

But even with the cold storage building 
the apple grower must be informed in re- 


buyers have been satisfied with the qual- 
ity of the fruit and with their profits so 
that they have come back to us successive 
seasons for more. 

Bear in mind that this is a year of big 
apple crops, especially in New York and 
neighboring states, and that more skill 
than usual will be necessary in finding the 
best markets. The price of labor is higher 
this fall than ordinary and this adds large- 
ly to the expense of grading and barreling 
the fruit. During a season like this there 
is more necessity than usual of careful 
grading. Do not put any second-class 
apples in the first-class apples. Sell the 
seconds as near home as possible for cider 
making or evaporation. Better let them 
rot on the ground than to barrel them 
during a season as plentiful as this. 

es 

E. L. Rands has on exhibition at his 
home at Kirkland, N. Y., a pumpkin 
which measures 71 inches in circumfer- 
ence, and weighs 79 pounds. From the 
small patch of sweet corn planted for 
family use, 3,600 pounds of pumpkin were 
taken, beside this big one. 

—_——0-"> 

Deferred Rain Sevenfold Blessing.— 
Even a drought has its compensations, 
according to the London Lancet, which 
recently made an interesting test of rain 
water after a prolonged period of dry 
weather. About an hour after the shower 
that. broke the drought had begun this 
journal caused a clean sample of water to 
be caught on the roof of its office, and an 
analysis of this is said to have shown that 
there was in it about seven times as much 
ammonia, volume for volume, as is in rain 





that falls in normal times. 3 is 
to show that, in droughts fertilizing ele- 
ments are stored in the air, to be brought 
down by the first rain, and that the stimu- 
lating effect on vegetation of the first 
shower after a drought is due not alone to 
the water that falls, but also to the accu- 
mulated fertilizing properties it possesses. 
With this knowledge, the weather will 
have less terrors for the farmer. 

Oo" 


Distribution of Fruit. 


Our attention is called to an apple 
orator, who, - i 
recommended a campaign against the 
further setting of apple trees so as to 
prevent a future over-production, says 
The Gleaner. Such arguments are simply 
preposterous. It is not over-production 
that is, or ever will be, at fault; more- 





over, it is a serious lack of proper distri-} 


bution that is at fault, and indications 
are that it will remain so. Let it be known 
that no one person in thirty in our cities 
are getting the fruit they desire, in fact 
crave; and this is due almost entirely to 
a serious lack in distribution. Statistics 
claim that there were 151,323,000 bearing, 


apples trees in the United States in 1910. & 


as compared with 201,794,000 in 1900. 
This shows a decrease of 50,500,000 bearing 
trees in ten years. When placing latest 
census figures against the above there 
seems to be no fear whatever of over-pro- 
duction in apples, for we find but 60,000,- 


000 trees not yet in bearing against the § 
50,500,000 that have either died or were} 
then add to the™ 


otherwise destroyed; 
above that not more than one tree out of 
every sixteen set ever comes to bearing; 
also that there is a continual decrease in 
old orchard trees amounting to at least 
10 per cent. through disease and other 


agencies; so it will be seen that, regard- 4 
written & 


less of all that has been said an 
to advance apple growing, yet actual con- 


ditions are that the apple crop is on the F 


decline rather than on the increase. 


The apple is not a luxury, but rather a) 
daily need, being both a food and a relish, © 
being almost as staple as flour, a cheek 7 


painter and a doctor eradicator. 
o——— 


The Compost Heap. 





A few old fence rails, built together in : 
a square in the garden, will hold all the™ 


rubbish, that is fit for decomposing. Add 
to it the weeds from the garden and man- 
ure and all ashes from the house. Pour the 
wash water over it and allow it to pack 
thoroughly. 


waste refuse and prevents the hens from 
roadcasting it again. 


Holland supports a population of 200% 


people to the square mile while we have 
hard work to sustain thirty-four. The 
Hollanders pay a tax of $5.80 per acre and 
still make it pay. The secret lies in in- 
tensive farming, especially dairying, and 
utilizing every square inch of ground and 
oar ounce of natural fertilizer—Rural 
Life. 





: 0 seen 


There is something new under the sun. 
It is synthetic milk to serve instead of the 
product fresh from the cow. Itis reported 
that three German chemists claim to have 
produced a milk superior to the animal 
product, inasmuch as it is more nourishing 
and more easily assimilated. Synthetic 
milk is composed entirely of vegetable 
ingredients digested by machinery and is 
reported to keep sweet longer than ordin- 
ary milk. If it is any cheaper it will be 
popular, and the discoverers of the new 
product may become enormously wealthy 
by manufacturing the chemical beverage. 
oe 





The largest building stones are those | 


used in the cyclopean walis of Baalbec in 
Syria, some of which measure sixty-three 


feet in length by twenty-six in breadth, = 


and are of unknown depth. 


——¢ 


Yee——- 
A baby was carried off by a panther at § 


Jones Mill, Oregon, the other day. The 
body was afterward found in an adjoining 


forest lifeless, but not disfigured, except ¥ 


for a few scratches on the face. 
oO 








You are first cousin twice removed to 7 


your first cousin’s grandchild. Grand 
children of first cousins are third cousins 


to one another, and your cousin’s child is )* 


your first cousin, once removed. 
o=- 

They have some queer police judges in 
Jacksonville, Fla. One of them locked 
up a woman for using profane language 
the other day, and then let her out so 
that she could attend divine service. 











SepR 

It sounds like the Arabian nights to 
read that two caravans laden with gold and 
silver have just arrived at St. Petersburg 
from Siberia. One with gold, came from 
Tomsk, the other, with silver and gold, 
from the Kronsberg mines. 





What is a publication like Green’s Fruit © 
Grower worth to you each year? Its | 
ees may save you One Hundred § 
Dollars. Send One Dollar now for a Three 7 


2 


Years’ Subscription. 


This is taken ‘ 


in a reeent convention, § 


It will be of value for next | 
spring while it concentrates now all the © 


i 
id 
| + 
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“* Think nothing done while aught remains to do”’ said Napoleon. 








ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Is It Not a Disgrace as Well as An 
Injustice? 

This country is just waking up to the 
fact that our greatest industry, agri- 
culture, has been sadly neglected in many 
ways. One neglect has been in not pro- 
viding means by which farmers and fruit 
growers could, without difficulty and at a 
moderate rate of interest, borrow what- 
ever money might be necessary for im- 
proving their farms or in harvesting their 
crops, and in paying for necessary labor 
for ditching, planting orchards, putting 
up buildings, and for other improvenemts. 

The nations of Europe have long 
recognized the importance of offering to 
land owners every opportunity to develop 
their lands and to bring them into the 
highest state of cultivation. Banks and 
other methods for reaching the farmers of 
Europe have been established with suc- 
cess. Now at this late date, after agri- 
culture has suffered neglect for a long 
series of years, our legislators, our states- 
men, are just waking up to the long neg- 
lect. 

Banks have not sympathized with 
farmers and have not cared to assist 
farmers by making loans to them. While 
I have had large acquaintance with far- 
mers for many years, I cannot reniember 
one instance where a farmer has gone toa 
city bank and borrowed a few hundred or 
a thousand dollars on his note. In most 
instances if a farmer wants to borrow 
money he goes to some other farmer or 
rich man in his neighborhood and 
borrows the money of him, and often 
pays a high rate of interest. While busi- 
ness men in cities are able at times 
to borrow money at 4 or 5 per cent. 
interest, the farmer often has to pay 
6, 7, 8 per cent. and sometimes 10 per cent. 
or 12 per cent. interest on his leans, and is 
in danger of losing his crops by a forced 
payment of loans. In every case oppor- 
tunities should be offered for renewing 
notes of farmers where they could not 
readily be met at maturity. 

There has been plenty of intermeddling 
with business affairs by Congress and by 
our leading officials at Washington. 
Much disturbance has been caused, much 
anxiety and much loss to business men, 
by interference with their business. It 
might have been better had these officials 
turned their attention to giving assistance 
to the business men instead of crippling 
them by unjust interference. 

Below are two clippings on the subject: 

“The twelve millions of farmers of the 
United States add each year to the 
national wealth $8,400,000,000. They 
are doing this on a borrowed capital of 
$6,040,000,000. On this sum they pay 
annually interest charges of $510,000,000. 
Counting commissions and renewal 
charges, the interest rate paid by the 
farmer of this country is averaged at 
81-2 per cent., as compared to a rate 
of 41-2 to 31-2 per cent. paid by the 
farmer, for instance, of France or Ger- 
many. 

“Again, the interest rate paid by the 
American farmer is considerably higher 
than that paid by our industrial cor- 
porations, railroads, municipalities. Yet, 
I think, it will be admitted that the se- 
curity offered by the farmer in his farm 
lands is quite as sound as that offered 
by industrial corporations. Why, then, 
will not the investor furnish the farmer 
with money at as advantageous rates as 
he is willing to supply it to the industrial 
corporations? Obviously, the advantage 
enjoyed by .the industrial corporation 
lies in the financial machinery at its com- 
mand, which permits it to place its offer 
before the investor in a more attractive 
and more readily negotiable form. The 
farmer lacks this machinery, and, lacking 
it, he suffers unreasonably. This is not 
theory. 

“The President proposes to reduce the 
cost of food stuffs on the American dinner 
table by reducing the cost to the farmer 
of producing his crops. This would be 
done by establishing in the interest of the 
farmer a financial machine which would 
give him access to all the money centers 
of the world and afford him credit at great- 
ly reduced rates and upon more advanta- 
geous terms then he now receives. The 
complete development of our agriculture 
resources which this would make possible, 
thinks President Taft, would go a long 
way toward settling the problem of the 
high cost of living.”’ 
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Peculiarities of the Grape. 

My neighbor has ten grape vines in 
bearing. Three vines cost him not to 
exceed 10 to 15 cents. He has been 
thoughtful enough to provide arbors for 
some of these grape vines and they trail 
over the arbors, making a delightful shade. 
The clusters hang down from the slat roof 
in an attractive manner. At the rear of 
his house four of his vines are made to 
trail over a pergola shaped structure, 
which is something like a trellis. 

These vines would constitute a marvel- 
ous attraction if they bore no fruit. But 
every season these vines are loaded down 
with marvelously beautiful and tempting 
clusters of red, white and black grapes. 

I cannot think of this neighbor’s home 
without recalling the value of a grape 
vine and its peculiar beauty and the 
healthfulness of its tempting fruit. I 
appreciate the beauty and value of all our 
hardy northern fruits and of the tropical 
fruits, but I know of no fruit that com- 


- Diamond 


There are many valuable varieties of 
grapes. My favorite eating grape is the 
Brighton, a reddish grape which ripens 
early in Western New York. Its flesh is 
tender and delicious. I advise planting 
the Niagara, Concord, Worden, Moore’s 
a white grape of excellent 
uality, Moore’s Ear y, a black grape. 
Grane Mountain is the earliest grape of 
good quality ripening at Rochester. 
——_o—_—_—_ 
$37,000 For a Young Orchard of Forty 
Acres. 

Mr. Charles A. Green:—I have been 
reatly interested in reading in the Fruit 
3rower your advice to readers about 
purchasing land for truck gardening and 
fruit growing. Probably many are thank- 
ful they corresponded with you before 
closing the deal. I have a friend who has 
bought forty acres in the Bitter Root 
Valley for $37,000 cash. It is set with two 
year fruit trees and has an eight room 
house on it. Would you consider this a 
bargain? Since we had the Land and 
Fruit Show here in Chicago, people are 
getting the fever and are buying without 
seeing what they are buying. I live only 
24 miles west of Chicago in a corn belt and 
one not suited to growing fruit for market 
with the exception of cherries. What 
would you consider a fair price for land 
which is adapted to fruit growing with 
small profit, taking everything into con- 
sideration? I think the west is overdoing 
it.—Henry Hansen, Illinois. 





C. A. Green’s Reply: $37,000 looks to 
me like a marvelously big price to pay for 
forty acres of land recently planted to 
fruit trees. Such a young orchard in 
Western New York with good buildings 
could be brought for $200 per acre or $8,000. 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


The Elberta Peach as Grown in Virginia. 


Elberta, which isthe most popular variety known. 
I was invited to inspect the fruit farms of Samuel Rump. While there Mr. Rump 


several years ago, 








The above illustration is a good photograph of the 
While visiting a noted peach section of Georgia 


inted out a twelve acre field which had been planted to several thousand seedling peach trees with the 
— of discovering many valuable varieties. All of these peach trees were destroyed as of no particular 
account except one tree near the center of the field, and this tree was the variety since known as the 
Elberta. I take pleasure in being one of the first to disseminate this valuable peach, which has now 


become known over a wide extent of country. 


yellow flesh and yellow skin with a bright red blush. 


The Elberta ripens soon after Crawford’s Early. It has 


It is one of the largest in size. , The one feature of 


the Elberta which makes it of particular value as a commercial variety is that it is a long keeper and that 


it has a tough skin that enables it to endure shipment well. 


Elberta will keep longer after being picked 


than any other variety Iam acquainted with. No one can make a mistake by planting the Elberta peach. 





bines the practical and esthetic more than 
the grape vine. 

There is no fruit that can be more 
easily transplanted and that is more cer- 
tain to live and become fruitful than the 
grape. Surely it should be pruned each 
winter or early spring, the aim being to 
cut back the new growth so as to leave 
but two or three buds at the base of each 
cane, but much excellent fruit can be 
secured even if the vines are not pruned 
at all or given any attention whatever in 
the way of cultivation. -My neighbor’s 
vines are not cultivated. Most of them 
are growing on the boundary line between 
his lot and his neighbor’s lot where they 
occupy no space at all. Here is a thought 
for the city man or villager. He can plant 
grape vines along the border lines of his 
lot and secure a bountiful crop without 
occupying any space. 

My neighbor, after having eaten his 
grapes all the fall, has finally stored all he 
thinks he will need for the early winter 
eating, und has announced that anyone 
who desires may help himself to the many 
beautiful clusters which are still left upon 
the vines. 

There are many houses that might be 
ornamented and made to look far more 
homelike if grape vines were planted by 
the side of the porches or at the rear or 
side of the house where they could clamber 
up over the roof and become objects of 
beauty. 


I cannot see how any investor can expect 
to realize a profit from forty acres of’ 
orcharding that has cost him $37,000. 

Think of the circumstances. The price 
is almost $1,000 per acre. Such a high 
rice for a young orchard was never paid 
in Western New York, which is located 
within 200 to 400 miles of a dozen large 
cities, such as New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Providence, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Syracuse, Utica, Albany. It looks to me 
as though western investors are getting 
wild in regard to the prices of land suit- 
able for orcharding. 

Remember that there is no monoply in 
fruit growing lands in this country. We 
used to think that Western New York was 
about the only place where fruits could be 
grown successfully, but we find now that 
fruits can be grown over a wide extent of 
country and that this is the greatest fruit 
growing country in the wert 

mee es 
Reaping Raspberries the 
Wheat. 

A western fruit grower, having 35 acres 
of black cap raspberries, reaped the crop 
with a reaper propelled by horse power, 
similar to that used in reaping wheat. 
After the berry bushes filled with ripe 
fruit had lain on the ground for a few 
days, the fruit was beaten off from the 
bushes, run through a fanning mill, and, 





Same as 








rind a little further drying, sold for dried 
rult. . 

The objection to this method of harvest- 
ing black cap raspberries is, first, that 
he would mow off the new canes which 
would have borne fruit the following year, 
and a portion of the fruit would drop off 
as the bushes fell. 

Black cap rasperries are grown by the 
thousand acres in Western New York for 
evaporation. Some of the large growers 
allow the fruit to entirely ripen or to 
become over ripe; then men go through 
the plantation, beating the bushes with 
clubs, causing the berries to drop into 
apronlike frames. Possibly the western 
grower mentioned above cut the canes so 
high above the ground as to enable him to 
get a crop of fruit from the young canes 
the next year though they were cut off at 
a height of 18 inches. 

I do not favor setting poles, stakes or 
running wires to support red or black 
raspberries in field cutlure. In garden 
culture a stout wire can be strung two 
feet away from the raspberry row and the 
canes bent over and tied to this wire jn 
fall or early spring. This will separate 
the bearing canes from the new growth 
and make picking much easier, but I do 
not think it would be profitable in a large 
commercial plantation. 

Mr. A. Norton of California, sends me 
a booklet on the raspberry, which does 
not favor nipping back the young canes 
in July when they arrive at a height of two 
to three feet. My reply is that this nip- 
ping back is done to avoid the necessity of 
wiring and staking to make the bushes 
self-supporting. I have not found: that 
this nipping back early in the growing 
season in early summer lessens the yield 
of either black or red raspberries. 
Oo 

Wooley Aphis. 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—I have your 
letter of the twentieth instant. Before 
your letter came, on the advice of Prof. 
Fernald of Massachusetts, I tried kerosene 
emulsion. It is a heroic treatment and 
promises to be effective. His formula is 
identical with yours, but I used a ten per 
cent. solution instead of 5 per cent. 

I was advised by nurserymen at Paines- 
ville where I bought my trees, to use 
tobacco extract. I could not find any 
extract in Cleveland except ‘‘Nikoteen”’ 
produced by the Nicotine Manufacturing 
Co. of St. Louis. As I wrote you, I used 
it by diluting it 1 to 200, later I diluted it 
1 to 33, making the real dilution 1 to 100 
as it is a 30 per cent. solution. It failed 
to do the work. 

There ought to be a standard tobacco 
extract of definite strength so that a 
solution could be found that will kill the 
aphis and not injure the trees.—Prof. 
L. = Howard, Entomologist, Washington, 
DC. 





pe ener 

My dear Sir:—I am in receipt of your 
favor of June twentieth. Previous to the 
receipt of your letter I had advice from 
Prof. Fernald of the Massachusetts Sta- 
tion to use kerosene emulsion. I followed 
his advice using the same formula which 
you sent but of greater Strength (1 to 10.) 
I dipped the tips of the branches in the 
solution. This strength seems to pe about 
right; strong enough to kill the aphis 
and not strong enough to injure the trees, 
though some of the tips are burned, but 
not seriously I think. 

Prof. L. O. Howard of Washington 
recommended tobacco extracts and among 
them he includes that made by the Nico- 
tine Manufacturing Co. of St. Louis. I 
tried their ‘‘ Nikoteen,’’ which the dealer 
here told me is a 80 per cent. solution. In 
my last trial with it, I added only 33 parts 
of water, making the actual dilution 1 to 
100. This failed to give results, though it 
was more than ten times as strong as he 
first advised. 

I am sending the copy of my letter to 
Prof. Howard and also to Prof. Fernald.— 
Prof. J. S. Houser, Wooster, Ohio. 
0--—— 

Home and Farm says:—We are asked to 
tell about aphis, known also as apple-tree 
blight. The female is a small, egg-shaped, 
dull reddish-brown insect with a black 
head, dusted with white powder and with 





a tuft of white down growing from the 
hind part of the back, which makes a 


colony of these insects look like a small 
patch of white down. Each tuft contains 
a female and her young, which last are 
of a pale color. In Europe trees are often 
white with these insects. There they are 
generally found at the base of twigs and 
suckers from the trunk, or where a wound 
in the bark is healing. Scrape the bark of 
the tree, if rough, and wash the tree, filling 
every crevice with kerosene or a solution 
of two pounds of potash to seven quarts of 
water, or Harris’ composition—two parts 
of soft soap and eight of water, with lime 
enough to make a thick whitewash. Sul- 
phuric acid, mixed with ten times its bulk 
of water, is also recommended. 


“How I Made the Old Farm Pay’’ is the 
title of an illustrated booklet of sixty- 
four pages, giving the experience of C, A. 
Green in starting and managing a fruit 
farm. Price postpaid twenty-five cents. * 
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Asparagus. pogoooooo9000000000u00000000000000o0000000o0000o0000000999 train. In the voyage of life the train 
In growing asparagus the most satis- 65 + O HO seems to go faster and faster the farther 
factory method to pursue is that of prop. Bo GREEN S FRUI l GR W ER mie! we proceed, until during the latter years 
ou 


agating from seed. The plants s 

be grown in the seed-bed the first year 
and transplanted to a permanent bed the 
second spring. As this bed will last for 
«x number of years, great care should be 
taken to see that the ground is thoroughly 
prepared. Upon this rests your success. 
The land should be deeply plowed and 
heavily manured with well-rotted stable 
manure the fall before planting, says 
Farm Life. 

In planting, the rows should be six 
feet apart and the plants two feet in the 
row. Furrow out the rows to a depth 
of eight inches and plant in the bottom 
of the furrow. The roots should be cov- 
ered lightly at first, packing the soil well, 
however, around them and filling in the 
furrow as the stalks appear above the 
surface. 

It is better not to gather any crops 
until the second spring after the plants 
are put out, and then it should not be 
cropped heavily. The first two years fre- 
quent tillage is important, but after that 
the ground is sufficiently shaded and 
mulched to give little trouble from weeds. 

In growing asparagus occasional ap- 
plications of salt will stimulate the growth 
as this is a seashore plant. 


Among the best varieties are Conover’s _ 


Colossal and Palmetto. 
———-0C—_"_— 
Autumn Poet. 

In an address delivered at the unveiling 
of the statue of the Scottish poet, in Cen- 
tral Park, New York, October 2, 1880, Mr. 
Curtis thus paid his devotion to the poet 
and the autumn: “This season of the 
reddening leaf, of sunny stillness and of 
roaring storm, especially befits this com- 
memoration, because it was at this season 
that the poet was peculiarly inspired, and 
because the wild and tender, the wayward 
and golden-hearted autumn is the best 
symbol of his genius. The sculptor has 
imagined him in some hour of pensive and 
ennobling meditation, when his soul, amid 
the hush of evening, in the falling year, 
was exalted to an ecstacy of passionate 
yearning and regret; and here, rapt into 
silence, just as the heavenly melody is 
murmuring from his lips, here he sits, 
and will sit forever. It was in October 
that Highland Mary died. It was in 
October that the hymn to Mary in heaven 
was written. It was in October, ever 
afterwards, that Burns was lost in melan- 
choly musing as the anniversary of her 
death drew near.” 


It is a fine thought, this coupling to- 
gether the witchery of the poet with the 
soft air of October. Nor was it altogether 
a mood of yearning and regret with which 
the autum inspired the Ayrshire plough- 
man. He caught. up the refrain of the 
singing streams and rocky glens, while the 
braw youths and sonsie lassies made him 
merry. Indeed, in October he wrote some 
of his most rollicking and immortal songs. 
For it was the genius of his melody that 
it might be soft and pathetic in one strain 
and turn, in the next, to a daring, jovial 
humor whichis quite resistless. And there 
is such a genuine cadence and sweetness 
in,his pathos, and so much of real joy in 
his humor, that all the world, in these 
October days, joins hands with the sturdy 
Scotch to pay homage to their eternal 
fragrance and charm. 
_———_Oo-—-—-_—_—_ 
Great Model Farm Proposed. 

Ontario may, within the next year, have 
a model farm that will be unequaled in 
the Dominion for up-to-date farming 
facilities, and in area it promises to be one 
of the largest in the province. John W. 
Dennis, head of the firm of W. Dennis & 
Sons, one of the largest of the English 
merchants in Covent Garden, London, 
and a member of the tariff commission, 
who owns the famous Dennis estate, the 
largest farm in Great Britain, now intends 
to invade Ontario and is thinking of estab- 
lishing a large farm here. 

Besides the English farm, which covers 
an area of over 7,000 acres, Mr. Dennis is 
also the chairman of Canadian Wheat 
Lands, Limited, a corporation that owns 
and farms 64,000 acres of Western farming 
land, within a distance of twenty-five 
miles of Medicine Hat, and. which at the 
expiration of two years will also control 
an additional 55,000 acres lying beside 
their present farm. 

The Dennis Estate in England is ad- 
mittedly the finest farm in the country. 
It is run on the same methods as are used 
in the large industries in both. America 
and Europe. All daily instructidns are 
given by an executive head in typewritten 
form to the various superintendents, 
while the land is strung with thirty-five 
miles of private telephone wires and con- 
nected by a web of private railway tracks, 
that cover about thirty miles. The latter 
is de by industrial engines, and is 
used to convey the produce to the main 
farm station, which is situated on the 
trunk line of one of the largest railways.— 
Toronto Mail and Empire. 
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EDITORIAL. 


C. A. Green adds to the curiosities in 
fruits that he has seen, the seed of the 
grape growing outside of the grape. This 
is something that frequently occurs. If 
you will look at your grape vine carefully 
you will sometimes see this strange phe- 
nomenon. 

———_-—O= 

Ground Hog.—In looking over my daily 
paper I came across this headline of an 
advertisement: ‘Ground Hog Sausage 
and All Kinds of Fresh Meats for Sale, 
Excepting Bull Moose.” 

“Ground Hog’”’ is pretty good. At first 
of course, I thought it referred to our 
friend the woodchuck, but in reality it 
refers to finely chopped or ground pig, 
which is the material that is usually sup- 
posed to be the main ingredient of sau- 
sage. But how many there are who do not 
really get the ground hog in their saus- 
age, but who are unconsciously eating 
ground cat, ground dog or ground horse. 
Surely it requires confidence in mankind 
to eat commercial sausage or mince pies. 

—_—_—S OO - 

Everything Moving. — Scarcely any- 
thing in the universe is stationary. The 
mountains gre growing taller or smaller, 
the lakes and rivers are ever changing, 
the shrubs, trees and landscapes never 
gpa twice alike. No creature will be 
the same tomorrow that it is to-day. 
Even the fixed stars which seem to be in 
the same place century after century, are 
flying through space faster than a cannon 
ball. Rocks seem to be immovable, but 
we are told that they are composed of 
atoms which are vibrating with marvelous 
speed. Every enterprise, every church, 
every nation is rising or falling. As indi- 
viduals we are gaining or losing strength; 
we are becoming more healthy or more 
enfeebled. It is by continuous action that 
we live. When we become inactive, our 
end is in sight. 

— 

More Soup.—A Frenchman when visit- 
ing this country, criticized Americans for 
having 300 religions and only one soup. 
I do not know how many religions we have 
in this country. Doubtless we have too 
many, but I am certain that we have more 
than one soup. I do not consider it a great 
misfortune that there is more than one 
religion, for there must be different 
thoughts in religious subjects, but I would 
regard it a calamity if there were only one 
soup served in America. But if we were 
to have but one soup, my choice of the 
many good soups would be split pea soup 
or bean soup, either of which is marvel- 
ously nourishing and satisfying. What a 
queer thought to speak of religion in con- 
nection with soup, yet when you come to 
think of it, both are essential, both are 
strengthening and both add much to the 
pleasure and length of human life. 

—_— OC" 
Danger From Fire. 

Tke loss from fire in the United States 
each year amounts to $480,000,000. This 
vast sum of property goes up in smoke 
without any helpful result. It is absolute 
waste except that it makes more work 
for laborers. The question we should ask 
is: How can you and I prevent loss by 
fires? 

The largest number of fires in dwellings 
are caused by carelessly arranged stpve 
pipes or by combustibles being piled 
against stove pipes which pass through 
the ceiling into es hae rooms, or where 
stove pipes pass through attics. Re- 
member that stove pipes will not last as 
now made over two or three years. At 
the end of this time they crumble and 
must be renewed. 


! 


Many fires are caused by sparks falling 
on old shingle roofs which are covered 
with a fuzzlike or cottonlike substance, 
which is very inflammable and will blaze 
up when a spark falls upon it. I will use 
no more shingles for roofs. 

Many fires are caused by spontaneous 
combustion of oily or paint covered rags, 
or oily shavings, the waste of painting 
wagons or farm tools. The man who 
smokes is a menace for no matter how 
careful he may be, he is liable to set fire 
to the barns or other buildings by sparks 
from his pipe or cigar. The cigarette is 
the most dangerous of all. 

The overheating of house furnaces is 
the cause of many fires. The family goes 
to church or to an entertainment and for- 
gets to turn off the draft of the furnace. 
The awful heat that follows, sets fire to 
the woodwork. around the registers and 
when the family returns the house is in 
ashes. 

—_———_—_0O--> 


Mulching Peach Trees for Fruit. 


In reply to Edwin Kritter of Pa., I will 
say that after the winter has passed, say 
along in early March, if the ground around 
bearing peach trees is mulched with coal 
ashes or strawy litter or any similar re- 
fuse, the mulch will have a tendency to 
hold the frost in the ground and prevent 
the early Llossoming of the trees and thus 
tend to make the trees more fruitful that 
year. No one should attempt to grow 
peaches for market unless he is willing to 
give the orchard good clean cultivation. 
If the mulch is placed around each tree 
before the ground freezes, it will not be 
so helpful, as it will prevent the frost 
from entering the ground to the usual 
depth. 

—_—O 
Lime for the Soil. 


Do not fail to test liming the. soil on 
your farm for this is one of the prominent 
features of progressive farming. Not long 
ago, but few thought of adding lime to 
the soil, but now almost every progressive 
farmer is experimenting, and the weight 
of evidence is greatly in favor of applying 
lime to our fields to sweeten the soil, to 
reduce acidity, to make the soil more 
friable, and to make available fertility 
that has been held in the soil for many 
years, unavailable for plant food. Do 
not apply lime on foliage if growing crops. 
Winter or early spring are the best sea- 
sons to apply, but it can be applied any 
time if there is no crop on the soil to be 
burned by the lime. 
————-0--"— 
° No Return Trip. 

When we start out on a vacation trip we 
feel assured that there will be a home- 
coming. Often we buy a return ticket so 
certain is our expectancy of getting back 
home again. But in the voyage of life 
there is no return —_ In-infancy we 
start on the voyagé which is continuous, 
stretching forth even into eternity. Truly 
there is a break in the journey at the end 
of this earthly life, a changing of cars as 
it were, and then we continue to proceed 
on our great journey. In youth we look 
forward impatiently to the time when 
manhood shall be reached and freedom 
from restraint. The time passes all too 
slowly, the months seem like years. We 
fear we shall not reach the distant harbor 
soon enough. But when age creeps upon 
us we would fain purchase a return ticket 
to carry us back again to the happy days 
of childhood when life seemed like one 
long holiday. , 

When we take a short traveling trip our 
train is slow, stopping at all stations, but 
when we cross the continent we take a fast 


the stations fly by as swiftly as telegraph 
poles were passed early in the trip. Srob- 
ably the centuries of the eternal life will 
pass by as quickly as the years pass during 
the latter part of the earthly journey. 
re 


Prehistoric Wheat. 


Search has long been made for prehis- 
toric wheat. Grains of wheat have been 
found in tombs in Egypt where they have 
been buried for several thousand years. 
It has been hoped that this wheat would 
sprout and give us a sample of prehistoric 
grain, but in every instance it has failed 
to sprout on account of its great age. 

Recently a young man well versed in 
botany discovered in Palestine spears of 
grain growing in the barren soil among the 
rocks. This looked like barley, the seed 
showing outside of the chaff seemingly 
ready to drop to the earth. He decided 
that this was prehistoric wheat and such 
proved to be the fact when examined by 
other scientific men. Later other speci- 
mens of this old time wheat were discov- 
ered. It is hoped that by crossing this 
oldest known wheat with modern wheat 
a new variety will be secured which will 
thrive in desert places where now no 
known variety of wheat will succeed. 

The New York Times in speaking of 
this discovery says: 

From numerous excavations made in 
Egypt and Central Europe it had been 
concluded by scientists that wheat was 
the staple article of food for prehistoric 
man, as itis today. Wheat was cultivated 
in Egypt at least 4,000 years before the 
Christian era, and for as many years in 
China. Whence wheat came to man, how- 
ever, or what was its original wild form 
which prehistoric man found and culti- 
vated, what was the true nature of this 
plant and how far cultivation for thous- 
ands of years caused it to deviate from 
its natural habits, puzzled agricultural 
scientists and baffled answer. . 

The ancients considered wheat as a gift 
of the gods. At the beginning of the last 





‘century various authors attempted to 


clear the mystery surrounding the origin 
of wheat, but no convincing facts could 
be found. On account of the antiquity 
of its cultivation; wheat had lost the nat- 
ural faculty of dissemination; reproduc- 
tion of the species could be accomplished 
only through the interference of man. 
Count von Solms Lanbrech, a distin- 
guished Austrian cerealist, voiced the 
general opinion of scientists when, about 
ten years ago, he said that the genealogi- 
cal annals of wheat must be considered as 
lost and that its archives could be recon- 
structed only by hypothesis. 

“But the distinguished Count was too 
easily discouraged,’’ asys The American 
Hebrew. ‘‘The prototype, the ancestor 
of wheat, exists, and Mr. Aaronsohn, a 
young agronomist raised in Zichron Jacob 
a Jewish colony of Palestine, discovered 
it. 


_——~O-_-—_- 

‘“‘What are those notches on your pistol 
handle?’”’ inquired the girl who was 
spending the summer in the far West. 
“Fair game,’’ answered the cowboy. 
“But what are them notches on your 
parasol handle?” ‘‘Fair game,’’ answered 
the girl. And then he changed his mind 
about proposing and strolled thought- 
fully away.—Washington Herald. 





Lucy—“‘How can I bring the Count 
to his knees at my feet?’”’ Nelly—‘‘Drop 
a dime on the floor.”’—New Orleans 
Times-Democrat. 


—_———0C-"= 
A FRIEND’S ADVICE. 
Something Worth Listening To. 


A young Nebr. man was advised by a 
friend to eat Grape-Nuts because he was 
all run down from a spell of fever. He 
tells the story: 

“Last spring I had an attack of fever 
that left me in a very weak condition. I 
had to quit work; had no appetite, was 
nervous and discouraged. 

‘“‘A friend advised me to eat Grape- 
Nuts, but I paid no attention to him and 
kept getting worse as time went by. 

‘I took many kinds of medicine but 
none of them seemed to help me. My 
system was a run down, my 
blood got out of order from want of 
proper food, and several very large boils 
broke out on my neck. I was so weak I 
could hardly walk. 

“One day mother ordered some Grape- 
Nuts and induced me to eat some. I felt 
better and that night rested fine. As I 
continued to use the food every day, I 
grew stfonger steadily and now have re- 
gained my former good héalth. I would 
not be without Grape-Nuts as I believe 
it is the most health-giving food in the 


world.’”?” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read the book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 


ville,’ in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a reason.”’ 

Ever read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time to 
time. They are genuine, true, 
and full of human interest. 
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Fruit Helps 3 
By Prof. H. E. Van Deman, | e 


Associate Editor. 








Reasons for Being Thankful 


With the passage of another year, we 
have cause to quietly look back and think 
of the seasons that have past since the 
New Year came in and the reasons we 
have for being thankful. They are so 
many and so commonly enjoyed that we 
are apt to overlook or forget them, This 
is probably owing, in a large degree, to the 
fact that those who live in the country 
are not in a constant struggle for the 
necessities of life, as are those who live in 
the towns and cities and have to depend 
on the fortunes of fate and business. We 
have God’s sunshine and fresh air in which 
to do our work instead of being framed 
in by brick and mortor and usually under 
the glare of oil, gas or electric lights. 


The Four Seasons. 


Spring comes in the country bringing 
gladness and beauty. The early birds are 
almost the first reminders of its coming 
and as the warmer days come on the grass, 
bushes and trees gradually put on their 
bright garments of living green. The 
flowers make the world glorious and 
cheerful and in the orchards and berry 
fields they give promise of the fruit that 
are to follow in due time. The fish begin 
to bite and the streams and lakes are 
scenes of pleasure and some profit, per- 
haps, at least there is always a chance. 

The gardens are made and the seeds 
and plants are entrusted to mother earth 
for the help that she rarely fail to give 
in ample measure. The fields are sown 
and planted and the stock turned out to 
graze. Eggs and milk are plenty and 
the honey bees begin to lay in new stores. 

Summer, with its glowing heat, brings to 
maturity the early fruits and vegetables, 
upon which we feast and send to market 
quantities for those who are ready to give 
in return their hard earned cash. The 
sweat and toil are real but they bring 
their rewards as well. We have anxieties 
lest the crops will fail, and sometimes they 
are far from immaginary, but the promise 
of ‘“‘seed time and harvest’’ is fulfilled 
according to our needs with exceptions. 

Autumn comes in the fulness of time 
and with it the larger part of the rewards 
that crown our efforts. While it is a time 
of labor it is a time of rejoicing as well. 
And not only is it a time of plenty but of 
beauty and grandeur also. The forests 
and fields wear gaudy colors that charm 
the finer senses and add lustre to the 
dying year. 

Winter has its pleasures and comforts 
as well as its rigors, for the long nights are 
convenient for reading, study and frolic, 
as occasion may suggest to the old and 
young who live in the country. The snow 
and ice are not only beautiful as nature’s 
draperies, but they have practical benefits 
as well. Among the most delightful 
recollections of my boyhood are the winter 
sports of coasting on our homemade sleds, 
skating and rabbit hunting and all that 
I lack, of enjoying these same things now, 
is the opportunity and ability. 

Prosperity. 

There are always plenty of discourage- 
ments in dealing with the soil and the 
things that we grow, but it is rarely that 
we are not amply paid for all we do, taking 
all things together. Nature is wonderfully 
provident. No class of toilers is so well 
repaid as those who live in the country, 
and we ought to be sincerely thankful for 
the good Providence that has placed us 
there. We not only have enough to live 
on, but that which we have to sell usually 
brings good prices. Country produce 
never brought such high prices except 
under some _ peculiar circumstances. 
Everything that the town and city people 
have to buy from the country costs them 
dearly. The very commonest vegetables 
and fruits that we often think so little of, 
as to let them go to waste must be bought 
at prices that they find trouble to pay. 
Not long since I was in the peach and 
apple regions of northern Michigan, where 
these fruits were so abundant that I saw 
thousands of bushels of the common 
grades being sold for almost nothing. 
The higher grades were worth much more. 
I am now writing from the famous apple 
sections of Patrick County, Va., after the 
fruit has all been gathered and marketed, 
except some of the poorer grades. While 
the best of the apples brought as high as 
$3 per bushel box, and many more of the 
fancy Winesaps and some other varieties 
might have been sold at the same price. 
The bulk of the crop was bought up by 
speculators at very advantageous prices 





for them. And there remains thousands 
of bushels of excellent apples that are 
being sold for a trifle, some of them as low 
as 10 cents per bushel on the ground where 
they dropped from the trees. They are 
good enough for any use at home and it 
seems a pity that those who are needing 
them so badly in the cities cannot have 
them, but they are unfortunate in not 
living in the country., I have just been 
stirring a 20 gallon kettle of apple butter 
made from some of these apples and with 
plenty of such food at almost no expense, 
the cost of living cannot be very high. 
Certainly it is something to be thankful 
for. And this is only one little item of the 
many things we are enjoying. : 
Prices of Farm Property. 

It is becoming understood by the people 
of the whole country, including the bank- 
ers and great financiers, that farm prop- 
erty is one of the most substantial assets 
to be found. It is the basis of agriculture 
and by that, is meant all that is done with 
the soils, and agriculture is the basis of 
the business of the world. Within the last 
few years there has been a great increase 
in the value of farm property, especially 
in the western States. It is not worth 








is generally rough and very hilly, or 
mountainous but there are places where 
it may be cultivated very readily, and 
there are some'level creek bottoms. The 
slopes and undulating table lands are the 
best for fruit and some of the richest soil 
is found in the nooks or mountain coves 
where the land is very steep and often 
quite rocky. It is there, that some of the 
finest apples grow that are to be found 
anywhere, although almost all of the soils 
of the region produce splendid apples and 
other fruits too. But high grade winter 
apples is the main crop grown. I have 
been there lately looking over some large 
commercial apple orchards, which I do 
about twice each year, and I never saw 
better looking or better flavored apples 
of the kinds grown anywhere in all the 
country, from ocean to ocean. Indeed, 
I think the crop of Winesap from what is 
known as the Stuart Orchard, which is 
one of the younger ones and just coming 
into bearing, could not be excelled and 
rarely equalled anywhere. There was 
about 1,000 barrels of them and of these, 
fully one-half could and should have been 
packed in bushel boxes and sold to the 
fancy trade at from $2.00 to $3.00 at 
wholesale. Instead, the bulk of them 
were sold to a speculator at a nominal 
price. The other varieties, in this and 
neighboring orchards, were of about the 
same grade. 

The land can be had very cheaply in 
large or medium sized tracts, taking the 
rough and smooth land together, rarely 
over $25 per acre and often less, owing to 
nearness to railroad and other local privi- 
leges. The soil is a red clay loam and 
shale mixed, being deep and usually as 
good at ten feet or more below as at the 
surface, except for the humus that is there. 
It is rich in the substantial elements of 
plant food and grows good farm crops 











Primitive Agriculture in old Virginia. 





any more in reality, except as there have 
been more improvements made, but it 
is better appreciated. In due time farm 
owners will be rated with the owners of 
mills and other commercial institutions 
in a business way and will be accorded the 
same privileges of borrowing outside 
capital when needed. A system of farm 
credits is being advocated by some of the 
wisest heads in the country and it is ex- 
pected that a plan or plans will devised 
by which money at a low rate of interest 
will be available for farm development. 
We are thankful for these efforts and will 
be far more thankful for their fulfillment. 
It is reasonable that the most substantial 
business in the world should have at least 
as much encouragement as any other and 
it is an unthankful and unreasonable set 
of financiers that will not accord it. 
The Political Situation. 

We really have reason to be thankful 
that the ‘‘progressive’’ people of all the 
,olitical parties have sat down or the 
osses and cundemned their unjust and 
scandalous plans and actions. We have 
reason to look for something like reason- 
able control of the great corporations of 
the country and we should do everything 
that is possible to uphold the hands of 
those who are making the brave fight 
against the greedy monopolies no matter 
with what party or parties they are work- 
ing.—H. E. Van Deman. 


Answers to Inquiries. 


H. E. Van Deman:—I notice that you 
speak well of many sections of the country 
for fruit growing and among them Patrick 
County, Virginia. What are the kinds of 
fruit grown there and what is the character 
of the land and its price? I would like to 
go where the winters are not severe and yet 
where good fruit can be grown with profit. 
—A. C. Wells, Vermont 

Reply: Patrick county, Viriginia is on 
the eastern edge of the Blue Ridge and 
next the line of North Carolina. The land 





when at all properly treated. The natural 
growth is oak, poplar, or tulip tree, locust, 
chestnut, ete., and a wonderful under- 
growth of rhododendrons, azalias, kalmias, 
dogwoods and many other shrubs peculiar 
to these mountain regions, 

The county has voted and maintains a 
prohibitary--liquor law. Stuart is the 
county seat and the citizens are glad to 
have new people come among them and 
help improve the country, especially to 
plant orchards and careforthem. Springs 
and beautiful living streams are abundant 
and timber in sbundance abound every- 
where. The winters are not severe nor 
very long.—H. E. Van Deman., 

efpecen 
Moving to Georgia. 

A correspondent in Pennsylvania, who 
is a barber, wants to move to Southern 
Georgia and go raising fruits, where he 
has never lived and does not know by 
experience much about country life any- 
where. He wants to know what to do 
with a very small surplus of money left 
after paying cash for his land. He wants 
to grow his own nursery trees, 





Reply: It is well that he was able to 

ay cash for the land and it is hoped he 

as reasonably good buildings and has 
little need of expending money for such 
things. He will need one mule at least 
and w cow and some chickens. These 
necessary animals will take some of his 
spare capital. Then the plan of raising 
his own nursery trees might be very good 
if he knew how to bud, graft and do other 
work that is of a rather expert character 
he might proceed to grow them, but it is 
very, doubtful if he would make a financial 
success of the business and might almost 
fail utterly and bring disappointment to 
himself. Trees grown on the farm where 
planted are all right if well grown but it 
is not reasonable to expect a novice to do 
well at it. 

One can gradually acquire experience 
but at the start of a life in the country it 
would be well to first get good trees of a 





reliable nursery to plant and try the pro- 
pagation of more in a small way and per- 
haps in due time he might be able to grow 
at least a part of what are needed. 

Every country home should be well 
supplied with vegetables and every effort 
should be made to have a good garden. 
It requires rich soil and plenty of work 
and nothing should be neglected that will 
make things grow if there is a good supply 
of vegetables at reasonable cost. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—I would 
like you to give me a little information in 
regard to cherry growing. I have a farm 
in southwestern Arkansas. I have some 
high land, with good water and air drain- 
age and would like to have your opinion 
as to whether cherries would be successful 
in this kind of: soil and in that climate. 
Peaches do well there and have born when 
failures were general elsewhere. Wild 
cherries grow in that country in fence 
corners. If you think they would do well 
what varieties would you recommend 
planting there? Do you think I could do 
anything with the sweet cherry class there 
—Bing, Lambert or Napoleon (Royal 
Ann). I am thinking of planting about 
ten acres. How long will it take one year 
trees to come into bearing after planting 
and is the cherry crop considered profit- 
able under ordinary circumstances. 

How far apart should cherry trees be 
planted and do they require rich soil? I 
could use commercial fertilizer if neces- 
sary or barn yard manure.—L. L. Powers, 
Kansas. 


Reply: Southwestern Arkansas is not 
too far south for good development of 
cherry trees of any kind, especially the 
sweet varieties, such as are named-by the 
inquirer. The sour varieties may succeed 
there and of these the Richmond and 
Montmorency are the best to try in that 
region. The trees should come into bear- 
ing about three years from planting. 
They should be planted in good soil and 
that which is of a sandy loam character 
is the best. Under proper conditions 
cherry trees are as profitable as other 
fruit trees. 





—\—o 


Orchard Inquiries. 

Prof.H.E.Van Deman:—1. Please name 
varieties of apple, pear, cherry and plum 
for desert use, to cover as long a season as 
possible that would do well here; 30 miles 
south of Utica and nearly 1700 feet above 
sea level, on a hill top with good drainage. 
Northern Spy, McIntosh, R. I. Greening, 
Tolman; Clapps pear, Green Gage plum 
and Early Richmond cherry are prosper- 
ing here. I should like some of the best 
new and old varieties. Also, of the small 
fruits, what are the best eating varieties 
for home use? I wish a good winter pear. 

2. When should scions be cut for top 
grafting, in February or later when you 
need them, if buds have not started? 

3. How canI save the life of some good 
apple trees which have split and let the 
water in to the center of the tree? Shall 
I cover it with cement? 

What would be best for trees gnawed by 
rabbits? 

I have plum, cherry, apple trees all 
with holes near the ground where the 
tenants who lived on the farm let their 
rabbits eat them. I wish to save their 
lives if possible—Mrs. G. W. Watson, 
New York. 


Reply: 1. Madison county, New York 
is a good fruit section and almost any of 
the varieties usually grown in the northern 
states will succeed there except peaches. 
The statement of the inquirer that certain 
varieties ‘‘are flourishing there’’ is good 
evidence for her particular locality. I 
have traveled through the country there 
and have seen many good orchards. For 
a family or home orchard of such varieties 
as are high in quality the following will be 
found suitable: Apples—Sweet Bough, 
Yellow Transparent, Benonig, American 
Summer, Jefferis, Gravensteins, Grimes, 
McIntosh, Hubbardston, Delicious, Tomp- 
kin’s Kings, Canada Red and Tolman 
Sweet. Pears—Tyson, Clapp, Howell, 
Sickel, Sheldon and Lawrence. The latter 
is one of the best of the winter pears. 
Cherries—Early Richmond, Tartarian, 
Schmidt and Montmorency. Plums— 
Lombard, Bradshaw, Yellow Egg, Inperial 
Gage and Abundance. 

2. Scions for grafting should be cut as 
soon as the leaves fall and packed in damp 
moss or sawdust and put in a very cool 
cellar or they may be fenced in the earth 
until spring. If they are left on the trees 
until grafting time there is some danger 
of injury from severe winter weather but 
if this does not occur théy may be cut 
fresh from the trees and tised with success. 

3. Trees that have been split open are 
badly hurt. All that can be done for them 
is to fill up the cracks with cement and in 
very bad cases first fasten them together 
with bolts. Those injured by rabbits 
should have the wounds covered nr 
with grafting wax and banked up with 
earth far enough to extend above the in- 
jured places. 
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Disposition of Surplus Apples. 
By O. M. Huestis, D. D. 8., Minn. 

| noticed an article in October number 
of Gireen’s Fruit Grower, ‘How the poor 
might get fruit cheaper,” the occasion of 
the article being the sight of so many 
windfall apples covering the ground in 
the Green orchard, and the foremans 
reply that they would not pay to care for, 
that it would cost fifteen cents a bushel 
to prepare and take to market. 

At Lake Minnetonka the home of the 
“Wealthy”? apple, such conditions have 
prevailed this fall and on pleasant after- 
noons may be seen the young son of the 
farmer and fruit grower at the edge of 
the boulevard from the city to the lake 
with dozens of baskets and small bags 
filled with windfalls, as well as hand 
picked apples selling for one dollar per 
bushel to the occupants of automobiles 
passing along the boulevard. 

Many of them may not go to those of 
whom your article speaks, but people like 
to buy fruit direct from the orchard, 
especially the delicious “‘wealthy.”’ 

With the number of automobiles travel- 
ling almost constantly within a radius of 
twenty miles of any city, it would seem if 
apples or almost any fruit could be put 
in 2 convenient package, say one-half an 
one bushel boxes, many thousand of pack- 
ages could be disposed of at a cheaper 
price to the consumer and with more 
profit to the producer. 

Minneapolis is at present considering 
the feasibility of establishing four public 
markets where products can be sold direct 
to the consumer. The same conditions 
here at present that you speak of in 
Rochester viz one public market where the 
producer sells to the grocer, 





——o0- 
Teaching Fruit Growing. 

Kditor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—We 
wish to eall attention of fruit growers to 
the excellent opportunities offered by The 
Extension Service, of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College in the Ten Weeks 
Course — beginning January 6— courses 
will be given dealing with the practical side 
of the growing and marketing of fruits. 
Especial attention will be given to such 
questions as selection of site for the 
plantation, choice of varieties, grafting 
and budding, spraying, pruning, cultiva- 
tion and cover crops, fertilizing the fruit 
plantation, packing and marketing. The 
course will consist of five exercises a week, 
with lectures, demonstrations, and when- 
ever possible, actual work by the student. 

Besides the workin the Ten Weeks course 
an Apple Packing School will be held from 
January 23 to 29 inclusive. The work 
taken up will be of a practical nature and 
will include both box and barrel packing. 
Persons taking the course will become 
familiar with the various types of packs 
and will receive sufficient practice to 
enable them to do good commercial pack- 
ing. The work in packing will be supple- 
mented by leetures on leading phases of 
commercial orcharding; such as planting 
varieties, spraying, pruning, harvesting, 
marketing, and so forth. For further in- 
formation address: The Director, The 
Extension Service, M. A. C. Amherst, 
Mass. 

FO 
Is the Bulk of the Corn Crop Used By 
Distillers? 

Mr. L. A. Willis writes Green’s Fruit 
Grower that the clipping from the Rural 
World, claiming that sixty per cent. of 
the corn crop each year is used by the dis- 
tillers, is erroneous, but Mr. Willis does 
not give any evidence nor figures to sup- 
port his statement. He asks C. A. Green 
to investigate and correct the statement 
of the Rural World. 

C. A. Green has so many more import- 
ant duties to perform, he asks to be excused 
from such an undertaking as that sug- 


gested. There can be no doubt that each | - 


year more corn is being used by distillers, 
in breakfast foods, and for other purposes. 
To get at the exact figures would be a 
difficult undertaking. Our friend Mr. 
Willis seems to have information on this 
subject. If he withholds this information 
he may be doing the temperance cause 
injustice, 








O- 
Apple Picking and the Apple Market 
At Rochester, N. Y., and 
Vinicity. 

The apple crop of Western New York has 
been watched with great interest by buyers 
and others representing almost every part 
of this vast country, indicating that 
Western New York is still considered the 
center in fruit growing for the entire con- 
tinent, While much is justly claimed for 
the apple crops of Oregon, Colorado and 
other western states, when it comes to a 
nape 5 of bulk Western New York takes 
the lead. 

The apple crop here has proven larger 
than expected, thus, great difficulty has 





ecn met with in securing pickers and men 
capable of sorting and packing. The 
Picking of apples will be deferred later 
than usual this fall and possibly some 
good fruit, which if there were a scarcity 
Would be gathered and sold, will be al- 





lowed to perish for lack of help. 


Buyers of apples have offered $1.50 per 
barrel freely, but the largest and best 
apple growers will not sell their Baldwins 
for less than $2.25 to $2.50 per barrel. If 
they cannot get their price now, they will 
store the apples and sell them during the 
winter or early spring. 

The quality of Western New York ap- 
ples is better this year than ordinary. 
There are fewer culls and owing to fre- 
quent rains during the summer months 
the apples are of good size. Better atten- 
tion and more frequent spraying have 
been given apple orchards, and intelligent 
culture of apples here cannot fail to in- 
crease the quality. At the same time 
more smell grading of fruit has been 
shown this season than ordinary. Next 
season compulsory grading will be en- 
forced, 

——_o0——— 

Tons of Apple Pies Served Free. 

Apple pies baked at the rate of 2,250 per 
hour in an oven 75 feet long and served by 
500 well-known Spokane, Wash., residents 
will be served free on the opening day of the 
National Apple show, November 11 to 17. 
This will i the opening event of the 
Enakops Jubilee, the amusement feature 
of the apple exhibition. 

The apples will first be made into sauce 
in a huge kettle weighing 1,890 pounds. 
Gas will be used to cook the sauce, it 
being estimated by experts of the Spokane 
Gas company that 48,670 cubic feet of 
gas per hour will be required. Five hun- 
dred bushels of apples will be cooked at a 
time. When enclosed in the crust, the 
pies will be placed on an endless chain in 
the bake oven. 

Eduardo Rampan, chef at Davenport’s, 
and A. N. Cantril will direct the cooking, 
while the populace will be served by lead- 
ing men of Spokane as waiters, It is 
expected this novel undertaking will give 
the apple still greater favor as the king 
of fruits. 

No one can deny that the apple has pos- 
sibilities for commercial uses more varied 
than any other fruit. You can eat the 
apple as it comes from the tree, you can 
convert it into pies (the best ever cooked, ) 
into dumplings, jelly and jam. And it is 
health-giving in all these forms. 

“But to make the apple the world’s 
fruit involves the necessity of getting it to 
the consumer at a price he ean reach, at 
the same time allowing a fair margin of 
profit to the grower. There you have the 
crux of the whole situation. And it is to 
solve this mementous problem of getting 
the apple to the world’s consumer; in the 
right place, at the right time and at the 
right price; that the fifth National Apple 
show is directing much of its energies. 

‘All who have studied the problem of 
the industry are agreed that some method, 
organization or plan must be devised to 


get the apple from the consumer to the 
producer without the present enormous 
‘spread’ in cost. There is no question that 
our growers can get rich raising apples for 
which they receive $1.00 a box; they can 
make money at 75 cents a box. But when 
those $1.00 apples get ‘to Chicago and are 
sold for $3.00 a box, the spread is too great, 
and the price is too high to encourage a 
large consumption. 

“How to reduce this price to the con- 
sumer is the task set for the National 
Apple show. To do this we will have a 
series of conferences between railroad 
traffic managers, growers’ organizations, 
bankers and all vitally interested in the 
industry. One day we will consider the 
problem of marketing; another the pro- 
blem of storage and financing; and on 
still another the problem of disposition of 
by-products by means of canneries, eva- 
poration, etc.”’ 


—_—_—_— _ 2. 
If we suit you, tell others. If not, tell 
us. 
seinen 








Do not forget when renewing your sub- 
scription for Green’s Fruit Grower to 
give us the former name of your post- 
office as well as the present name. 

PRE FORTS 
The Children’s Interest in the Farm. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Adelinde Klose. 

One reads so much these days about 
‘How to Keep the Boy on the Farm.” 

It is difficult to explain this cityward 
movement of the farmer boy, but I think 
the cause is the work and monotony of 
the farm life. If the boy in the city does 
an errand he gets a tip, and even if said 
tip is carried straight to the picture show, 
the boy earned it and he had it: It was 
his own nickel that he spent, his own 
éarned money. But where has the farmer 
boy a chance to earn any money unless 
you give him the chance? He works ten 
times harder than the city boy. Do you 
blame him for wishing to improve his con- 
dition? If you were a boy who never had 
anything but work and a bare living, 
should your boy receive the same treat- 
ment? No! Therefore you should try to 
make conditions better for your children. 

Give the boy a turkey hen, a goose with 
a flock of young, a couple of chickens or 
one or more pigs. Let him take care of 
his stock and feel that he is the sole owner 
of something in this world. Give him a 
piece of garden land, and if he is near a 
market let him take his truck in and earn 
his own pocket money. Give each child 
half a dozen apple, peach or other fruit 
trees, or a few rows of berry plants, and 
let them sell the fruit and have the money 
as their own. This will awaken their 
interest in the Old Home and make it 
more than a place at which to work and 
slave. 


Let each child have a subscription in 
his own name to some good farm journal. 
Not merely one farm paper for the whole 
family, but one for each member. They 
are not costly. Two or three bushels of 
potatoes will pay for the journals for a 
year, and also a few good magazines for 
the girls and their overworked mother. 
Watch their faces brighten with pleasure 
when they see the mail carrier drop the 
magazines in the box, or when you bring 
them from the postoffice. Do not be 
stingy in this respect, for the time may 
come when it will be too late, when you 
will sit and think: ‘‘Where is my wander- 
ing boy tonight?’ Then you would give 
half your possessions if you could only 
see him under a good lamp at your table 
reading a fifty cent or a dollar a year 
journal, 

Improve the roads. Let your children 
know you improve them and go to town 
as well as you. If they are old enough to 
drive and care for a horse, let them use 
it for the day. You can spare the horse 
better than you can your child. 

There are farmer’s children who never 
had five dollars of their very own in all 
their life, and yet their father bought 
forty acre tracts of land one after another. 
Do you blame the children for leaving for 
the city? 

The National Congress of Mothers has 
the right idea about this problem:— 
“Improve the old we cannot, but the 
young can be moulded, and that is where 
the hope for the future lies.’”” Remember 
‘fA little child shall lead them,’’ and not 
the dollar. Get in line with the advanced 
farm improvements. It will lessen the 
work, save time, and answer the farm boy 
proolem. 

—y—_—— 


Anvil Sparks. 


Running away from trial is never a 
success. 

A tolerated vice soon becomes an in- 
tolerable master. 

It is hard to look at gold and keep a 
clear vision. 

When God cannot be seen, the heart 
needs purifying. 

Universal peace doesn’t mean striking 
colors to the devil. 

A Guinea hen chatters, but there is no 
slander on her toungue. 

Love is never normal, or full grown, 
until it includes enemies. 

A true lover of flowers will certainly 
grow some in the garden of the heart. 

High hopes are apt to topple over unless 
they are founded upon pedestals of ade- 
quate preparation.—Christian Herald. 


——— (1) 


Green’s Fruit Grower mailed you post- 
paid Three Years for One Dollar. Send 
us the Dollar. ss 
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Homemade Vinegar. 

At Green’s Fruit Farm we have made 
use of apples blown off by the wind in 
making vinegar. I have not practiced 
any rapid method of making vinegar, but 
by our method we make it in far less time 
than ordinary. In vinegar factories vine- 
gar as cider is exposed to the air, trickling 
slowly down from a great height. In this 
way cider has been made into vinegar in 
a day or two. At Green’s Fruit Farm we 
simply fill the barrels about full of cider, 
making it as early as possible in the fall. 
We leave these barrels outdoors as long 
as the weather is warm, pouring into each 
barrel two pails full of strong vinegar 
mixed with a little of the mother of the 
old vinegar barrel. As winter approaches 
these barrels are placed in the cellar. The 
next spring when the weather becomes 
warm, they are exposed to the sun outside 
again. Usually by fall the vinegar is ready 
for sale, but it will continue to gain 
strength for some time. 

Whisky barrels are usually used for 
making vinegar. They generally cost us 
$1.50 each, and are perfectly sound new 
barrels with iron hoops. The first thing 
to give way in these barrels is the iron 
hoops which rust. We avoid this in part 
by painting the hoops, but we cannot 
yaint the inside of the hoops against the 
weed and there rust continues and finally 
the hoops burst, after which we take the 
barrel to the blacksmith shop and have 
new hoops made of old wagon tires, which 
are so strong, they will last much longer 
than ordinary hoops. 

We have hastened the making of vine- 
gar by elevating a barrel at a time and 
allowing the cider to escape from one 
barrel located on a pedestal to a lower 
barrel, through a ‘“‘V’’ shaped trough 
sixteen or more feet in length. 

Vinegar making should be more profit- 
able now than in past years, for the reason 
that pure cider vinegar must be so brand- 
ed according to the pure food law, thus 
vinegar made from the refuse of distill- 
eries can no longer be sold as cider vine- 
gar. Sometimes our homemade vinegar 
is too strong to be used with safety. At 
my own table people have come near being 
strangled with the intensity, thus we are 
compelled to water it a little before plac- 
ing it upon our own table. 

Every orchardist is seeking methods for 
making an outlet for surplus fruit or that 
which has been blown from the trees. 
_ Vinegar making is one of these methods 
of preventing waste in the orchard. 

ae 
Modern Improvements. 

There are few of us, if any, who would 
be willing to live in the mansions or cast- 
les that were built from 200 to 500 years 
ago. The oldest record of a chimney was 
in 1347. Previous to that date in the city 
of Rome and elsewhere there were no 
chimneys. There was simply a hole in 
the center of the roof where the smoke 
could escape after penetrating the build- 
ing and smudging every object with which 
it came in contact. Chimneys are a mod- 
ern invention. Glass is something of a 
modern product. The early castles and 
mansions of Europe contain no glass win- 
dows. The openings in the walls were 
small, and if any material were used to 
keep out the wind it was paper or cotton 
cloth. The ancients knew nothing of 
stoves. They used brasiers, which re- 
semble kettles, resting upon four feet, 
the top being entirely open without the 
use of stove pipe or chimney. The old 
houses must have been exceedingly damp 
for the plastering was ‘placed directly 
on the walls, whereas modern buildings 
have an air space between the plastering 
and the walls, which makes the houses 
much warmer, less damp and more com- 
fortable. 

Great improvements have been made in 
the roofs of modern buildings. In ancient 
days most roofs were straw. It required 
a skillful man to thatch the roof of a house 
withstraw. The castles or mansions dating 
ing back a hundred years or more would 
not be inviting to modern man. The rooms 
were dark and the stairways narrow, but 
in some of the old castles great expendi- 
ture was made for the storage of wine and 
for the cooking of meat. In one castle 





which I visited in Germany provision was 
made in a fireplace for roasting an entire 
ox at one time. In the same castle, Hei- 
delberg, was a wooden tank, which would 
hold perhaps a hundred barrels of wine. 

The ancients had no lights but torches. 
They did not have lights so good as 





candles. Compare torches with the lights 
of to-day. 
Oo 
Fruit From His Own Tree 

A professional friend, who is fond of 
fruit and eats his share of it as purchased 
from the grocer, says that it would be one 
of the delights of his life if he could go out 
into his own orchard, vineyard or berry 
field and gather fruit from his own plants, 
vines and trees. 

Here is an interesting thought closely 
allied to humanity. We like our own home, 
our own country, our own neighbors and 
our children better than strange sur- 
roundings and strange children. If we 
have been forehanded enough to plant 
trees of the peach, pear, plum, cherry and 
apple, and to plant grape vines, raspber- 
ries, blackberries and strawberries, we 
must ever consider these things as par- 
ticularly ours, the same as our children 





another animal inserted in this cat and 
the cat has lived and thrived thereafter. 

Branches from a fruit tree can be cut 
off and kept in storage for months, and 
then transferred successfully to another 
tree. Likewise, it has just Bond learned 
that portions of the body of an animal 
can be kept in storage for months and kept 
alive, then placed in another animal and 
be made to grow and do duty there. 

It may be intimated from above, that 
trees and animals are similarly constitu- 
ted. The fact is that trees and the vege- 
table world at large are closely related or 
allied to animal life. There was a time 
when both animals and vegetable life of 
a low order could hardly be distinguished 
one from the other. Of recent date it has 
been proved that leaves of trees have eyes, 
or that which takes the place of eyes, that 
they have feelings and consciousness, and 
some form of intelligence. 

a 
The Hired Man. 

An error that lies at the bottom of this 
subject is the common impression that 
it requires no brains or training to make 
a farm laborer, and no effort toward ad- 
vancement is put forth by the average 
farm hand. Another mistake fer which 
the employer is responsible is the practice 
of classing all farm hands alike, or nearly 
so, and adhering to an unyielding range 
of prices in wages paid. By that practice 
the shiftless fellow is paid too much and 
the careful, painstaking man not enough. 
The average farm hand could by careful 
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A wonderful engine driven plow, which turns a furrow two feet wide and twelve inches deep, tearing 
up small stumps and large saplings as though they were weeds. 





are ours. They are parts of ourselves, and 
we take more pride and pleasure in seeing 
them blossom and develop into objects 
of beauty, than we could expect to take 
in the fruit grown by another person. 

Sometimes a tree or part of an orchard 
must be taken for public purposes. What 
an outcry is made on such an occasion, 
Whether it occurs on the village home lot 
or the city lot, or the farm, the owner of 
this tree or trees feels greatly grieved. 
He may get enough damages to more than 
supply him with fruit, but this does not 
satisfy his inner consciousness. He likes 
to pick the fruit from his own trees and 
prizes that more highly than that grown 
on any other trees. I am sorry for the man 
who has no plants, vines and trees that 
he has set out with his own hands and 
cared for until they have become pro- 
ductive. 

z: —s 
Grafting Trees and Men. 

Man made a great discovery when he 
first learned that a scion from a valuable 
fruit tree could be attached to a branch 
of a tree yielding poor fruit, thus causing 
the scrub tree to yield the finest fruit 
known. When this discovery was made 
and how it was made is not known defi- 
nitely. 

Recently a surgeon of this country has 
discovered that portions of the human 
body taken from one individual, may be 
grafted on to the body of another indi- 
vidual successfully. The kidneys have 
been removed from a cat and kidneys from 








intelligence, make his services worth 
twice the common run of wages. But it 
requires brains, and brains rightly used, 
to fill any position well and merit pro- 
motion. 

The field never is crowded for those who 
excel. No man has better opportunities 
or surer prospects for promotion than the 
farm hand, if he only proves equal to the 
occasion and rises to the best that is in 
him. Would that I could impress the 
great army of farm boys and hired men. 
The time is already coming when farmers 
will see things and discriminate against 
shiftlessness and in favor of brains, in- 
dustry and integrity. And the difference 
in wages is only beginning to widen. It 
pays to think, study, and grow, aside from 
wages, because it takes all these to make 
the man. 








“o- 
Autumn. 

Who can blame the poet for being senti- 
mental when the leaves of autumn begin 
to tint and fall. For me nothing is so 
expressive of autumn as the shocks of 
corn and the many pumpkins which the 
cutting of the corn has revealed to sight. 

At this season we may discover the fore- 
handed creature, such for instance as the 
squirrel, who gathers nuts on sunny days 
and hides them in safe places where they 
may be found when the chill blasts of 
winter are blowing and the snow has 
covered the ground. The woodpecker 
stays with us all winter and he also must 
look ahead for a supply of food; therefore 








he gathers acorns and finds them conyep. 
ient for a Christmas dinner. There are 
many men who are less provident than 
some of the wild animals, thus you yijjj 
find, after the oor has severely frozen 
corn unhusked and potatoes undug, buj 
there may be excuses for such neglect 
The farmer may be too poor to employ 
necessary help or he and his family may 
have been ak. r 

Great satisfaction must come to the 
farmer who has all of his crops snugly 
housed by, Thanksgiving time. There 
is satisfaction in being a little ahead of 

rour work and much dissatisfaction jp 

— the work crowding you continy. 
ously from early spring to winter. I trugt 
every reader of Green’s Fruit Grower hag 
in a safe cool place an abundant supply of 
fresh fruits. I have just come from iny 
own fruit cellar where I have seen nearly 
twenty varieties of apples, several varie. 
ties of late fall or winter pears, and many 
baskets of delicious red, black, and white 
grapes. What pleasure there is in feelin 
that you have such a collection of whole. 
some delicacies ready to be placed upon 
your table at a moment’s notice. 

The ruralist should of all men be the 
one who has the best supply of fruits in his 
cellar awaiting his commands, but often 
this is not the case. I do not doubt that on 
Thanksgiving day if you were to examine 
the homes of rural people all over ‘this 
country you would find nearly half of them 
destitute of fruits of fine quality. 

—_—_——_0--—-_—"—— 
Personal Information Wanted. 


Any reader of Green’s Fruit Grower 
who can furnish information in regard to 
the Revolutionary pensioners of Monroe 
county, New York, whose names are given 
below, or can give the post office addregg 
of any of the descendents of these people, 
will confer a great favor by sending such 
information and addresses to me at once: 

Moses Clark, Rev. Wait Cornwall, 
Clark Davis, died 1850, aged 75, buried ip 
Stony Brook cemetery, William Ewing, 
Nathan Fowler, Rufus Green, Chaffee 
Green, Jeremiah Gregory, Eliphalet Gor. 
don, William Huston, Edward Hart, 
William Markham, John Pratt, lived with 
Jacob Thomas in 1840, Joseph Skinner, 

Address Azalia Green eaver, 16) 
Alexander Street, Rochester, New York. 


——0 "= 
Some Facts. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
by Frank I. Hanson. 


Green’s Fruit Grower is the oldest fruit 
— in America, is thoroughly re 
iable, and tells the whole story from 
month to month. 

Remember the editor, Charles A. Green, 
is the highest authority on fruit growing 
and has shown thousands the road to 
success, 

Every issue contains valuable advice and 
information in his ‘‘Walks and Talks 
with Readers,’ and other articles 
learned from practical experience. 

Every effort is made by a corps of special 
writers to have the pages unexcelled by 
any similiar publication in the country 
—and they are not. 

Not an article can be found between ite 
covers which is not red hot with vital 
interest and means just what it says. 

Special attention is called to the fact that 
itg ambition is practicability and rea) 
help, never more needed than today. 

Fruit raising, more of it and bette 
quality, is its chief aim, and thousands 
of readers will bear witness that it is 
doing its work effectually. 

Reading a single copy will be conclusive 
evidence that no other magazine covers 
the subject so thoroughly, so clearly 
aids all classes of fruit growers. 

Usually the fruit grower does other kinds 
of farming, so the other branches are 
given consideration, making the maga- 
zine invaluable to every farmer. 

Invaluable hints and helps for the house- 
wife are given each month by experi- 
enced housekeepers and writers, so the 
magazine has a special appeal to women. 

There are special articles and anecdotes 
that will interest every member of the 
family, from grandma to the boys and 


girls. 

Giving only the best up-to-date material, 
with sincerity and progress as its key- 
note, makes the best all-round famil) 
magazine that can be procured. 

Remember every new subscriber makes 
possible the sending out a still better 
magazine, so you can be a real help to 
the general public. : 

Of course you know at least one perso 
whom you can interest and possibly get 
his subscription for the asking. 

When this magazine is offered at the 
reasonable price of 50 cents for one year 
or 3 years for $1.00, you are in touch 
with a real bargains-a golden oppor- 
tunity. , : 

Endeavor to enrich the friendship and 
appreciation of your neighbors by talk- 
ing this over, and asking them to for- 
ward their address for a sample copy. 

Remember the motto is “‘A-Magazine wit 
a Mission.” To fully accomplish this 
mission out earnest co-operation 18 
needed. Will you please help? 
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Orchard Notes. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Frank I. Hanson. 

Time and care spent in the orchard is 
almost sure to pay. for itself and a good 
rate of interest besides. 

Get the apple-eating habit. There is no 
better stomach regulator, and their use 
will do much towards keeping away the 
doctors. 

Good looking fruit on top of the basket 
will get you new customers, but only 
honest quality lower down will keep them. 

Beware of the tree agents. They may 
be dishonest and sell uncertain goods. It 
is best in all cases to deal direct with 
strictly reliable nurserymen. 

When fruit is cheap and plentiful in the 
market its value for home use is not by 
any means lessened. Once put in glass 
jars it is good for many years. 

Have you the Farmer’s Bulletins on 
fruit growing that are issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture? They are in- 
yaluable and a postal card will bring them. 

At no season of the year should water 
stand around the trees and vines. Their 
roots will not stand it. There must be 
proper drainage. . 

Of course you have some friends whom 
you wish to remember at Christmas. Half 
a dozen jars of home raised fruit is always 
welcome, especially to your city acquaint- 
ances. 

The writer has known farmers (?) who 
would let fruit rot on the ground rather 
than give it to the poorer neighbors and 
children. Such men do not deserve the 
respect of the community. 

The housewife should Fao up many 
small glasses of jelly, and when calling 
upon a sick neighbor -take along some. 
It spreads a feeling of good cheer. 

An orchard of young apple trees is good 
deal like an endowment life insurance 
policy. For a term of years it seems to be 
nothing but paying out, but the rewards 
are almost sure to come. 

If you have an abundance of any variety 
‘for which there is poor demand, that 
should not discourage you from raising 
the same next year. For instance if straw- 
berries sold slowly think carefully before 
destroying the bed. The market may be 
more brisk next year. 

O-— 


Selecting Apples. 


The big red apple has always been the 

pular one with the small boy. Send 
im down cellar to get an apple for him- 
self and he picks out the largest one he 
ean find. This, however, is not the case 
with the man who is handling apples com- 
mercially. He has a definite idea as to 
what constitutes the proper size for com- 
mercial purposes. He will pay the highest 
price for average sized fruit—not the 


he said. ‘‘Careful scientists tell us that if 
all the insect-eating birds were destroyed 
the whole continent would, within three 
years, become uninhabitable by reason of 
the myriads of insects that would spring 
up and devour every living thing. 

“Farmers and fruit growers of the 
country are losing over $1,000,000,000 a 
year by’reason of the ravages of insects. 
Cotton growers of Texas are losing $50,- 
000,000 a year by reason of the ravages 
of the boll weevil. And all because the 
quail and the prairie chicken, the natural 
enemies of that bug, are practically ex- 
tinct in that state.’ 


suffering because of the killing off of sap 
suckers, robins, bluejays, bluebirds, tana- 
gers, orioles, martins, swallows, swifts, 
nighthawks, egrets, herons, bobolinks, 
gulls, kingfishers and, other birds which 
men love to kill under the pure lust for 
slaughter, 

‘A quail killed in a potato field had in 
its craw the remains of 101 potato bugs. 
Another killed in Texas had in its craw 
the remains of 127 boll weevils. Another 
killed in a Kansas wheat field had the 
remains of 1200 cinch bugs. The Hessian 
fly damage to the wheat crop in 1900 was 
$100,000,000. The cinch bug, as early as 
1864, damaged staple crops $100,000,000. 

“Men who are fond of killing things 
should vent their lust on. the prowling 
house cats. House cats destroy more 
birds annually than any other animal 
except man. Over 1,500,000 birds are 
killed each year in New England by cats; 
3,500,000 birds are killed in New York 
state by cats every year. . 

“To lessen this enormous slaughter of 
birds and thus save the crops and the 
people who are dependent upon the crops 
we must shorten the open seasons. We 
must make closed seasons of several years 
for several kinds of game. We must re- 
duce bag limits. We must stop the sale of 
game of all kinds, everywhere and at all 
times. We must prohibit spring shooting. 
We must prohibit unnaturalized foreign- 
ers from hunting at any time. We must 
provide federal protection for migratory 
birds. We must provide game refuges in 
all states.”’ 

————-O— 


Mrs. Russell Sage has purchased Marsh 
Island, 75,000 acres, southwest of New 
Orleans as a home for birds, and all the 
bird tribes will be welcome there to live 
a life of peace and safety. 

———— )-—— 


Blood Spot in Apples. 

A peculiar species of fruit now in the 
Norwich, Conn., market is the ‘“‘Mike’’ 
apple. It has a fair skin, an excellent 
flavor and is extensively propagated there- 
: abouts. Each individual apple exhibits 
undersized one or the overgrown mon- somewhere in its pulp a red speck, like a 
one Western ehihies  Suminganas pre. of ae and thereby hangs a 

ni gh “pete ent strange legend. 
Bureau which is furnishing a large exhibit The. —— obtains its name from Micah 
for the Michigan Land and Apple Show Rood, a farmer who lived upon the out- 
- be A Ngee gd tena lands of the Connecticut town in the eigh- 
’ ’ ark teenth century. e son 0 omas Rood, 
abi f coma ie wa oe ip veTy one of Norwich’s early settlers, Micah 
oe weal ny oy PM sen rc ragetll ct _ ee acres with all the zest o 
EE ae ea youthful ambition. ; 
Ay jh crag = ho pragrel — bf ng But of a sudden his habits changed; he 

‘ ‘¥ 9 t04 12 0. "A si! ht b 0X, grew idle, restless and intemperate. He 
be in 3 1-2 to 4 1-2 tiers, An eighty box 1s [ost all interestin both work and cre 
ard below 12) is pamsed on the other tide. [is cattle were neglected and his neigh- 

. unned. ome attribute , 
The reason for this discrimination against pcotity to witchcraft: others hinted re 
the large apple is easily seen. The hotel sanity. : 
and restaurant keepers do not want to put = Winter wore away, spring returned and 
half an apple on the plate, and an average the orchard of Micah Rood burst into 
magge a os . whole — of gpm blossom. On one tree, it was observed, 
i ge apples. very 4 Wolf es, such a8 the flowers had turned from white to red. 
aol =a gong » Boaprns and The ge get! Te loge mag 
: ones ike are 1N & especially as Rood seemed drawn to this 
er pro gecnieg: hyn y te yd rng tree by some resistless fascination. Aug- 
follow this’ ¢ tens a al ji fe d "de ois ust came and the red blossoms developed 
that wh com le C b e + penn cide into fruit. When the large yellow apple 
hat when an apple goes beyond a certain fe]] from the branches each one was 
size it should be condemned on the score found to contain a well defined globule, 
on oe known thereafter as “the drop of blood.” 
eras Tee jeepeat eet at the There ofthe pre tee depend i 

: apple mystery of Micah’s behavior. Conjecture 
ps advice given by ee aes eer 5 a — soon it bay a 

y those specimens which are typical Ol bered that during the previous fall a for- 
eat nage hap, gol a well clgn peer had passed trough Norwich 

Rode , . ‘ and had spent the night at Mic ood’s. 
a pen ae large, and the He had never been seen again. Someone 
opin fo cc, bor, GRE suemted tat th young fares bad mar 
county fair exhibits of monstrosities is bode Pos le the pate y rod io , 
past. We must now make exhibits which Search was made for the body of the 
will cater to what the trade demands. stranger, but in vain, nor was any trace 
o——— of his stock found among the possessions 

Value of Birds to the Farmer. of be ee ne hey ag 

“er . _ rested upon the co us- 
Ti ~— yo posing ye Imag el cted farmer it never forced a confession 
years at least B said ug Pina so on “Birds {70m his lips. His farm drifted gradually 

Pee: $ eo P into decay, and, too broken down to re- 
and Animals of America. ner i *, di 
He argued that drastic measures must claim it, he wandered about town, dis- 


be put into effect if quail, grouse, pheas- ° dered in mind and body. 
ants, and prairie chic neigh to Spann He died in 1728, but while the blood- 


tom extinction. The annihilation of these spotted apple continues to grow his name 
irds, he said, would mean untold povert and history will be perpetuated. 

resulting from the scarcity of crops whic tage a 

Would be eaten by insects. ‘‘Here’s a doctor who says hundreds of 
., Ninety per cent. of the normal bird appendices have been removed need- 
life of this country already has been de- lessly.’? ‘Of course, he’s wrong. The 
stroyed and the other 10 per cent. will go removal wasn’t needless as long as the 
‘n the next five years unless strong meas- doctors needed the money.’’—Cleveland 
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**Harvest’"’—by Vincent Aderente. 


_ Prosperity 


There has been a bumper crop. 


This is because the tillers of the 
soil have been industrious, and the 
rain and the sun have favored their 
plantings. 


There has been industrial activity. 


the American people have been 
enabled to become so well acquainted 
with each other. They know and 
understand one another. They are 
like one family. 


The producer and consumer, no 
matter where they live, are close 


The makers of things in factories together. 


have been busy. They have had 


work to do and pay for doing it. This is largely due to our wonder- 


ful facilities for intercommunication. 
We excel in our railways, our mails 
and our telegraphs, and, most of all, 
in our telephones. 


The Bell System has fourteen mil- 
tion miles of wire spread over all 
parts of the country. Each day there 
are twenty-five million telephone 
talks all the way from twenty feet to 
two thousand miles long. 


The raiser of crops, the maker of 
things, and the man of commerce, all 
are helped to co-operate and work 
together for peace and prosperity by 
means of the Universal telephone. 


There has been commercial 
success. 


The people who buy and sell and 
fetch and carry have been doing a lot 
of business and they have been paid 
for doing it. 


The country is prosperous because 
all the people have been busy. 


Good crops and good times can be 
enjoyed only when the Government 
maintains peace and harmony. 


This task of the Government is 
made comparatively easy because 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Universal Service 


One Policy One System 











APPLE TREES FOR SALE 
ex %: 4 7 Fy 











Best Block of Trees in New York State 


These Apple Trees at the age of two years have finely formed bodies and beautiful 
tops, and are remarkable in growth, health, vigor and freedom from insects. 

You are offered these 150,000 Apple Trees at whole- 

sale prices if engaged at once, in lots to suit yourself. 


Now is the time to order Apple Trees for fall or spring planting. We offer Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach 
and Quince Trees, also Small Fruits. ‘ai 

Write at once for particulars, stating how many trees you want and what varieties. We employ 
no agents. Catalog sent free on application; also new book —‘ Thirty Years Among Fruits. 


Established 1879. GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 91 Wall Street, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 

















ures are employed to stop the slaughter,’ Plain Dealer. 







STOVES in This 
FREE BOOK at 


Reduced Prices 


Kal Prepaid— 
on amazZoos Free Trial 
[x Get the real facts of the Kalamazoo offer— 

> the $5 to $40 saving—the $100,000 Bank Bond 
Guarantee— shipment made the day order arrives. 
Learn about the new glass oven door ranges—and 
other Kalamazoo improvements though prices 
are lower than before. 

Write for Free Book with stove facts and stove 
—y s secrets. Ask for Catalog No.3]6 Mention this paper. 

Kya” Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs. 

Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Furnace or Gas Stove Catalog 
on request. 
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Direct to You 7% 
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Trade Mark 


We are prepared to prove to you 
that a Columbia talking-machine 
department in your store will be 
immediately profitable to you with- 
out extravagant investment, and 
continuously profitable because 
of the record business coming 
in all the time from the owners 
of the instruments already sold. 


‘Music Money 


is an interesting book we have 
published to show you the profits 
in this line, and the methods of 
securing them. :: Write for it. 





Columbia Phonograph Co., Gen’! 
Box 352 Tribune Building, New York City 








When you write advertisers 
Piease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


What is Your Family Worth to you? If it 
is worth the best you can afford in house and 
food and clothes, is it not worth the best in 
reading as well? Regular price of The Youth’s 
Companion is $2.00 per year. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


What is 2 publication like Green’s Fruit 
Grower worth to you each year? Our readers 
tell us that it is the best monthly magazine 
that comes to their homes. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE 


The Youth’s Companion one yar and 
Green’s Fruit Grower one year for $2.00. 


Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


AND ALL OTHER FURS 
We want them. If you have 
never written to us for a price 
liet, do so at once, and be kept 
ted throughout the season. 
ye want furs from the Eastern 
States and Uanada only. Address | 
Charles A. Kaune, 
294 Bridge 
Montgomery, N. Y. 


2” FURS HIDES 


10 te 50% more for you to ship Raw Fur’, 
Horse and Cattle Hides : ‘ 


for Price List, market rt, shipping tags. 
~ #16066 Hunters’ and Trappers’ ouide 


Best thing on the subject ever written. 




















| 
E z 
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Tlustrating all Fur Animals. 
bound, 450 


Leather 
. 450 pages. Price $2.00. To Hide 
and FurShipvers, $1.25. Writetod 
Se Dept. 104 Minneapvlis, 





HUNTERS! TRAPPERS! BUYERS: 
~ * Make More Money. Kead 
128-200 


= magazine about game, guns, dogs, 
fars, fish, roots, trapping secrets, 10c. Camp & Trail, 16- 
24 page w ,8ame subjects, raw furreports, prices, 5c. 
A. R. HARDING, Publisher, Box 519 Columbus, Ohio 








TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 

If you can use a part of your time 
this fall and winter doing good in 
your neighborhood we have a very 
special offer to make you. It is one 
that will pay you well in real money. 
Write today and be the lucky one in 
your neighborhood to get in on this 
paying plan. Address The Pay Plan 
Man, care of Green’s Fruit Grower, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Means Comfort to You 


Why suffer longer with your 
: sore corns, when it is so easy 

to remove them. Only 10ce, dealers, or. PARAGON 

CiiEMICAL CO., G7, Galesburg, Ill. 


& BUGGY WHEELS 2". $822 
With Rubber Tires,$18.45. Your Wheels Rerubbered, 
$10.30. I make wheels % to 4 in. tread. Tops, $6.50, 
Shafts, $2.10; Repair $5.95; Axles $2.25; Wag- 
on Umbrella free. Buy direct. Ask for Catalog M 
@UT HICKORY WHEEL CO., 03 F &t,, Cincinnati, 














tle, delivered. Book 7 free. 
ABSOEBINE, JR., liniment for 
nD uces Painful, Swol- 

len Veins, Goitre, Wens, Strains, 
Pain and Inflamma- 


. \e ce $1.00 per bottle at deal- 
gy ers or delivered. ill tell you more 

fa—./if you write. Manu 
W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 11 Temple St., Spri 





red only by 
ingfield,Mass. 





A Rainy Day and You. 

Birmingham Age-Ilerald. 
Though the rain may patter, patter, 
On the sounding roof, no matter, 

never miss the skies so fair and blue; 
For my heart is singing, singing, 
Sunny-golden fancies winging, h 
When I spend a rainy afternoon with you. 


What care I, though clouds may lower 
And tempest prove its power, 
And ne'er a bird or blooms grace the view? 
Seems to me ’tis summer weather 
All the time we sre together, 
So I’ve learned to love a rainy day—and you! 





Nature’s Great Workroom. 

I have been watching the household 
forces preserve and can. How the process 
does imitate Dame Nature’s ways. Did 
you ever stop to answer the thought, what 
is a plant? a fruit? a bulb? Take the 
potato. Here we find starchy matter 
canned for next year’s use. That starch 
must be converted into sugar before use. 
Why does she not lay it up as sugar. Look 
at grains, tiny buds, cradled in beds of 
starchy matter. Why? Because Nature 
preserves the food as starch because the 
winter’s dampness will not disturb stareh 
canned against the elements, you see. 
Indeed, all plants are Nature’s bottled 
sunshine, preserved energy. Potential 
energy we feed to our stock and to our- 
selves to be converted into kinetic energy; 
energy liberated in the shape of heat and 
power of motion, says Coleman’s Rural 
World. 

Yes, this preserving is copying what is 
going on day after day in Nature’s great 





| workroom. 





Each leaf is a store where the 
thin soup from the roots is thickened and 














apples just before retiring for the night, 
says Coleman’s Rural World. Persons 
uninitiated in the mysteries of the fruit 
are liable to throw up their hands in hor- 
ror at the visions of dyspepsia, which such 
a suggestion may summon up, but no 
harm can come even’ to a delicate system 
by the eating of ripe and juicy apples 
before going to bed. The apple is excel- 
lent brain food, because it has more phos- 
phorie acid in easily digested shape than 
any other fruits. It excites the action 
of the liver, promotes sound and healthy 
sleep, and thoroughly disinfects the 
mouth. This is not all; the apple pre- 
vents indigestion and throat disease. 


_—O-—— 
Fruit for House Supply. 

If we were to begin anew in the work of 
establishing an orchard for the home with 
the information we have gained by obser- 
vation and experience in the past, we 
would follow the course here laid down, 
says Farm Life. 

One thing we have found true is that 
one must understand the nature and 
habits of the tree or plant in order to 
handle it in a right way. The planting, 
pruning, cultivating, spraying and fertil- 
izing, each and all, will become easier as 
we understand the needs of the tree. The 
same treatment of the peach and plum in 
the matter of pruning will not answer for 
the pruning of the pear or apple. ; 

The nature of the peach is to have con- 
tinuous culture if one wants good fruit 
and healthy trees, while the pear will not 
stand continued culture because of dis- 
eases arising from immature wood, 


8h nesta 
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The upper photograph is that of a rude playhouse for children. 
The roof is cheaply made and may not be waterproof. i 


The floor is made of an old door. 
Notice how the children have decorated the walls 


with labels from cans of fruit, beef and other delicacies. Here they bring their rocking horses and other 


toys. 
winds it into balls for making carpets. 


The lower part of the photograph tells of the helpful boy who holds the yarn while his mother 
We who were boys once often did this work when we would much 


rather have been outdoors playing ball or sliding down hill. 





cooked with carbonic acid gas by the sun. 
Just like our way it is afterwards canned 
in the plant. That is why I called plants 
“bottled sunshine.”’ 

Again, when you preserve anything, 
what do you east “Buner.”” you say. So 
does Madam Nature. But why do you use 
sugar? To overcome the acid in fruits. 
True, for any acid promotes fermentation, 
and the early use of oxygen, the great 
destructive agent in nature. Your work 
is to drive out the oxygen andthen prevent 
its return by air-tight coverings. Heat 
does the work. That, too, is the great 
Dame’s way. Why can many seeds be 
kept for years and then will readily germ- 
inate? Are they protected from the air? 
Nature beats you in one way. When her 
cans are cold they do not have to have the 
covers screwed considerably tighter. 


———_-CO—""= 
Good Advice. 

Jock, when ye hae naething else to do ye 
may be aye sticking in a tree; it will be 
growing, Jock, when ye’re sleeping.— 
From ‘‘The Heart of Midlothian,’”’ by Sir 
Walter Scott. 


ence 
Apples for Sleeplessness. 

The apple is such a common fruit that 
very few persons are familiar with its 
remarkably efficacious medicinal pro- 
perties. Everybody ought to know that 
the very best thing they can do is to eat 


especially blight which attacks first this 
growth. The same knowledge of the 
small fruits is required to succeed with 
them. 

Just as in other callings one must under- 
stand the business, so it is in this. It is 
from this long experience that we give 
these methods. 

Location: This is an important matter. 
Nearness to the home should be con- 
sidered on account of convenience and to 
guard against marauders raiding your 
fruits. Location should afford protection 
from cold winds in the winter or extremes 
of drought in the summer. If these ean- 
not be found naturally then they must be 
given artificially. For these purposes the 
evergreens are the best to use and they 
should be set out with the planting of the 
orchard. 

If the location is such that the morning 
sun strikes the trees on cold, frosty morn- 
ings, sunscald will result unless some pro- 
tection is given. It is advisable in this 
case to head the tree low so that the body 
of the tree will be shielded. 

Soil: Any soils, if not wet, will answer 
for the fruits in general but each variety 
has a preference. The main thing is to 
have it dry and the higher grounds are to 
be preferred, as frosts are not so'destruc- 
tive. Avoid locations as are subject to 
heavy draughts of cold air, as such soils 
are cold and not fitted for fruits. 


Many Hawaiian Fruits Barred. 

_ Following the public hearing at Wash. 
ington on September 18, the Departmen, 
of Agriculture declared a quarantine 
against many fruits and vegetables fron, 
Hawaii, in order to prevent the entrance 
of the Mediterranean fruit fly into this 
country. The Hawaiians gave notice that 
they had no objection to the quarantine 
The State of California has had such a 
quarantine in force for a long time and 
the prohibition now extends to the other 
ports of entry on the mainland. 





0O---—- 

Dr. William Lee Howard says in a re. 
cent issue of the New York American 
“Canned goods are not only a great con. 
venience in the hot months, but are 
generally safer than food which has been 
exposed to the germ-filled air and too 
often handled by human germ earriers,” 





Peas 

The shipments of almonds from Ban- 
ning, Riverside county, this fall wil] 
amount to forty tons. Next year many 
new orchards will come into bearing and 
the output will be about doubled. The 
Banning association has bought a new 
almond huller which is now being oper- 
ated. 

—_—_——_O— 
Canning Note. 


W. G. Lummis of Oakland has installed 
2 cannery in the Christian Colony, near 
Lodi, San-Joaquin Colony, and is putting 
up from 1,000 to 1,500 cans of peaches 
a day. The plant is to be enlarged next 
year, and is expected to be ready to 
handle almost the entire crop of the 
colony.—California Fruit Grower. 

OO 
African Ants. 

These insects sometimes set forward in 
such multitudes that the whole earth 
seems to be in motion. A corps of them 
once was seen to attack and cover an 
elephant quietly feeding in a pasture. In 
eight hours nothing was to be seen but the 
skeleton of that enormous animal com: 
pletely picked. The business was done, 
and the enemy marched on after fresh 
prey. Such power have the smallest 
creatures acting in concert. 

2 
A Sailor’s Prayer. 


When the British ships under Lord 
Nelson were bearing down to attack the 
combined fleet off Trafalgar, the first 
lieutenant of one of the ships, on going 
round to see that all hands were at quart- 
ers, observed one of the men devoutly 
kneeling at the side of his gun. Such an 
attitude in a British sailor exciting his 
surprise and curiosity, he went and asked 
the man if he was afraid. ‘‘Afraid?” 
answered the sailor, ‘‘No! I was only 
praying that the enemy’s shot may be 
distributed in the same proportion as 
prize-money—the greatest part among 
the officers.”’ 

—_—_-_0--—-——___——— 
Too Many Low Grade Apples. 

While prices are good for fancy apples 
the bulk of receipts so far seem to be of 
very ordinary grade, and these are hard 
to sell even at low prices, says American 
Cultivator. The best apples on the mar- 
ket are Gravensteins and McIntosh. 
Large well colored specimens bring $3 per 
barrel some even higher. Such apples are 
retailed in faney fruit stores at five cents 
each, @ price comparing well with that ob- 
tained for fancy box apples from the West 
laterintheseason. Ordinary fall varieties 
bring $1.25 to $1.50 per barrel some sell as 
low as $1 per barrel, these being mostly 
windfalls or drops of the small varieties, 
such as Porters and Fameuse. Crab 
apples of the large red kinds seem to be in 
rather light supply and sell as high as $2 
per box.’ Choice early cranberries are 
selling around $5 to $6 per barrel. Not- 
withstanding the large crop receipts have 
not been heavy as yet. Probably the 
large selling concerns, which handle the 
bulk of the crop in the East are holdin 
back in order to start the market in g¢ 
shape. 

——— COO" 
Newest Notes of Science. 


An instrument has been perfected by 
German electricians for accurately meas- 
uring the voltage of high tension currents 
up to 150,000 volts. ; 

Joints riveted with nickel-steel rivets 
have been found to be more than twice as 
strong as those in which wrought iron oF 
mild steel rivets are used. 

A French engineer has invented a sand 
box for locomotives in which a streum 0 
water is used to carry the sand to the 
rails with but little waste. ; 

Success has attended experiments 2 
England with spinning a textile fibre 
from a form of sea weed that grows plenti- 
fully in Australian waters. : 

A Maine inventor has combined 4 
gasoline traction engine and threshing 
machine on one set of wheels, the same 
power being used for both purposes. 

A telephone small enough to be carried 
in the vest pocket and which can be # 
taehed to connections provided in publi¢ 
places is‘an English invention. 
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Notes From New York Times. 
The Amazon: At the mention of the 
Amazon his frame suffused, his eyes grew 
moist as at the mention of his dearest 
friend. A river that would support the 
Lusitania for 2,000 miles, a river that 
could swallow the Mississippi and have 


‘ room left for the hiding of the Nile, a river 


that would permit one to stand at its 
headwaters and look into the Pacific 
while its mouth emptied out into the 
Atlantic across the extreme width of the 
continent; a river that watered the most 
fertile valleys in the world, the very 
greatest of rivers—ah, that was indeed a 
river, the very ripple of whose name would 
bring tears to a loyal Brazilian! 





—V 

Our Dark Ages of Agriculture—“The 
fact is that we in America are still in the 
dark ages of agriculture,’”’ said Truman G. 

Palmer of Washington, who has just com- 
pleted an elaborate study of the relative 
productivity of American and European 
farming methods which is soon to be pub- 
lished as a Senate document, commenting 
upon the relation between the output of 
the country’s farm lands and the cost of 
living. ‘‘There has been a lot of oratori- 
cal flubdub about the United States being 
the ‘granary of the world’ and feeding the 
‘starving hordes of Europe.’ As a matter 
of cold fact we are so far from being the 
world’s granary that if matters continue 
as at present we actually shall be import- 
ing more foodstuffs than we export within 
a very few years, while as for the starving 
Europeans, they are a full generation in 
advance of us in practical agricultural 
development. In spite of their inferior 
natural resources, the people of Germany 
today are producing nearly all the staple 
crops in larger proportions than are the 
people of the United States, not only 
more to the acre, but actually more per 
captia of population. 

- a ae 

Germans Have Outstripped Us.—‘‘The 
remarkable thing about the way in’ 
which Germany has outstripped us in 
farming is that it is all a development of 
the Jast quarter century. Twenty-five or 
thirty years ago the Germans were getting 
about the same yields from their farm 
lands as we in the United States. Their 
average was a little higher, but only a 
little. Even so late as 1891 the average 
yield of rye and barley in the two coun- 
tries was at the same level. I have ar- 
ranged the yields per acre of the crops of 
wheat, rye, oats, and barley, common to 
the two countries, and in 1879 the Ger- 
mans raised about 22 bushels an acre to 
our 20. 

—_——_O—- 

Bumper Crops.—For one thing, the 
bumper crop means the movement of men 
and machines on a scale so big that there 
is nothing like it on earth. Only one thing 
approaches it—the movements of great 
armies. The hired hands alone, who are 
engaged for the harvest and do not work 
regularly as farm laborers, number 860,- 
000. The strength of both armies at 
Gettysburg was only 175,000 men. Both 
armies at Waterloo numbered 400,000. 
The hired hands in the wheat fields alone 
a mere division of the harvest time army, 
draw more than $10,000,000 in pay for 
their brief term of enlistment. 

But all these are only part of the army 
in the fields. There are 1,130,000 or more 
farm laborers who work on the farms the 
year around. In the great grain States of 
the West alone the farm operators, that 
is men who own or rent grain land and 
help in gathering the harvest, number 
more than 2,240,000. That brings up the 
force of the harvest army that is actually 
in the freld to the total of 4,230,000 men. 

No army so great as that ever trod the 
earth. The total for the Union Army and 
Navy together in the Civil War, countin 
every man who enlisted and hundreds o 
thousands who enlisted more than once, 
comes to 2,800,000, and not more than half 
that number were under arms at any one 
time. All the men who carried arms for 
North or South during the struggle would 
not compare with the men in the grain 
fields this year. 

Oe 

The growth of foreign trade has almost 
kept pace proportionate with the domes- 
tic, from $1,000,000,000 in 1870 to $4,000,- 
000,000 in 1912. ‘‘Our exports for the past 
year amounted to $2,170,319,328, of which 
$674,302,902 were manufacturers ready 
for consumption, the largest export trade 
and the largest proportion of manufac- 
tures ready for consumption the country 
has ever known.—Pres. Taft. 

eee, 
Great Artists. 

Giotto was the son of a peasant. Leon- 
ardo da Vinci was the son of a notary, 
and was illegitimate, his mother being 
a peasant-girl. Raphael’s father was a 
prosperous merchant. Titian came of an 
old Italian family, but his father was 
little better than a peasant of good stock. 
Rubens’ father was a Dutch lawyer. 
Rembrandt’s father owned a windmill 
where malt was ground for making beer. 
It seems as if the mysterious vocation of 
art knew nothing of hereditary influences. 





Perhaps of all painters Rembrandt was 
the greatest master. In his universality 
he resembled Shakespeare. He lacked 
one thing which Shakespeare possessed— 
the vision of ideal beauty. In his mastery 
of life, of light and shade, and of reality, 
he has no superior among painters. 

——_v0--_--_—-> 


Government crop report showed the 
heaviest production of wheat, corn, oats, 
barley, hay and potatoes in the country’s 
history. 

—_—_—_— 


Slaughter of Useful Birds. 
Emergency. , 
In 1904, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture made a study of the annual losses 
to the people of this country by the 
ravages of destructive insects. So far as 
we know, the estimates published in the 
‘*Yearbook”’ for 1904 have not been dis- 
proven or disputed. Behold some of the 
figures: 
OUR ANNUAL LOSSES BY INSECT PESTS. 
Percentage Amount of 


A Grave 


Product of Loss Loss 
OL) | ee || $200,000,000 
BIN oro Soha oc oy ik Coven zceces 53,000,000 
OT ns ||, 60,000,000 
OUUGOO: o55.055s.0s cas cle 5,300,000 
SeUGK CLODS.. 0.5... +. .20 53,000,000 
PON 6 is sas os 60s co 5,000,000 
(220 oe oan | 27,000,000 
Farm Forests...........10 11,000,000 
Miscellaneous Crops... . 10 5,800,000 

MN itn $420, 100,000 


These figures are no joke. They have 
been prepared by competent experts in 
the Department of Agriculture, and they 
stand for hard facts. Today the question 
is, shall we profit by them? 

COST OF CERTAIN INSECTS PER SPECIES. 

The codling moth and curculio apple 
pests cost us about $8,250,000 a year for 
spraying operations and $12,000,000 a 
year in shrinkage of value in the apple 
crop. 

The cinch bug wheat pest sometimes 
costs us $20,000,000 a year. 

The cotton-boll weevil costs the cotton- 
planters $20,000,000 a year. 

The tree-insect pests cost the nation 
$100,000,000 a year. 

The grasshoppers, cut-worms, army- 
worms, wire-worms, leaf-hoppers and 
other insects cost the nation, annually, 
more millions than can be counted sep- 
arately; but the total for all insect pests 
is $420,100,000. Now, have we not paid 
this price about long enough? 

The value of the birds destroyed as 
“game”’ and for ‘‘food’’ is not equal to 
1 one-thousandth of the value they would 
save to the national wealth, if permitted 
to live. 

Regarding the slaughter of our birds, 
the increase of insect pests, and the losses 
they inflict upon us, the great mass of the 
American people are sound asleep. The 
situation is illogical, absurd and intoler- 
able. As reasoning beings it is our duty 
to take hold of this subject like Men, 
stop the abuse, stop the disgrace and 
avoid some of the less. 





gp eet: 
Where the Apple Came From. 


There are two varieties of apples found 
wild in Europe, but the region adjacent 
to the Caspian Sea seems to have been the 
birthplace of the apple as known in the 
East, says The Yakima Republic. Charred 
pieces of apples are found in the heaps of 
refuse left by the lake dwellers who occu- 
pied portions of Europe before any of the 
present races. These people lived on 
platforms laid over piles driven into the 
water—probably to protect themselves 
from animals, in an area before metal 
weapons were known. These specimens 
of apples are generally carbonized by heat, 
but they show perfectly the internal 
structure of the fruit. There are five types 
of native American apples, all of them 
crabs. John Smith wrote from Virginia 
that he had found ‘‘some new crabapples, 
but they were small and bitter.”” New 
Englanders made the same report. The 
Soulard has the reputation of being the 
largest and best of these natives. Sprouts 
of this variety, like the Matthews, are 
improved in size and quality. Selections 
might probably be made from Western 
thickets, of even better sorts than are 
now known. I believe the blood of the 
wild crab is in some of our best orchard 
apples.—E. P. Powell. 





—_—_ 

Uncle Ezra—“‘So you fired your new 
hired-man for political reasons? Pretty 
small, I call it. Didn’t happen to belong 
to the same party as you. I s’pose?’’ 
Uncle Eben—‘‘Your’e wrong. He _ be- 
longed to the same one. That’s the 
trouble. Just think of having a fellow 
working alongside of you all summer long 
with no chance for an argument.’’—Puck. 

—$j-————— 


One Dollar will do it. There is a 
prospect that postage on all periodical 
publications. will be doubled in price. 
This will prevent some of the liberal offers 
we are making now of Green’s Fruit 
Grower. At this time we offer you Green’s 
Fruit Grower mailed postpaid Three Years 
for One Dollar. Delays are dangerous. * 





Orcharding at Close Range. 

A fruit grower near Huntington, West 
Virginia, reporting to the Ohio State 
Horticultural society, says: 

“We are planting fillers in our country. 
I planted 100 acres closer than any other 
man dare plant—20 by 12.5 feet. We 
think we know our business. As this has 
given rise to a good many questions I give 
my reasons for planting this way. We 
are orcharding at short range. We want 
money and we want it inside of ten years. 
If I were planting to make money twenty- 
five years from now I would plant thirty- 


five to forty feet apart. 
money soon [ plant close. 


‘‘As soon as trees crowd each other they 


will quit growing and get to business. 
If we plant them thirty-five feet apart 
they have nothing to do but grow and will 
not bear fruit for ten or twelve years. I 
am in the nursery business. We crowd 


our trees in the nursery and sometimes 
at three years we get apples from a nur- 
sery tree. I have grown bushels of them 
in that way. We have 100 trees three 
years old and we have fruit buds.”’ 
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Takes care of your eyes. Most economical light in existence. 
Makes and burns itsown gas. Ideal for homes, stores, halls, 
schools, churches. Satisfaction or money back. ‘c 


-00 TO AGENTS 
DAMP FREE SELLING 6 LAMPS 
Get catalog and liberal terms. Hollow wire system also. 


SUN LIGHT CO..,- 







1323 Market St., Canton, O. 








‘Corrugated Paper 


CUSHIONS 


-For Packing Apples 


Keep the fruit unbruised so that apples are delivered as round and solid as 
the day they were packed. Their use is an evidence of careful packing which 
commends your fruit to the trade and their cost is so low that every packer should 


at least investigate. Standard discs 1614 inch diameter. 


cut to order in any size. Write us. 


Discs and sheets 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 


DEPT. 


No. 3 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 














A new chemical and scientific dis- 
covery, of amazing value to fruit 
growers. Manufactured by an en- 
tirely new process. Patentapplied 
for. Different from and superior 
to any similar insecticide. Mixes 
quickly and easily in water. No 
sediment. Nolumps. No waste. 
Never clogs spray nozzles. The 
pest-killer to depend on. 

Codling Moth, commonly called 
APPLE WORM—attacks any va- 
riety of appice. Little Turk or 
PLUM_CURCULI0—attacks 
Plums, Peaches and Apples. Both 
these pests are great money losers 
for fruit growers in all sections. 


These losses are avoidable. It is 
now entirely possible to control, 
to exterminate, theseand other fruit- 
destroying insects. But one must 
do the right thing at the right time. 
The answer is—Spray with Corona 
Dry Powdered Arsenate of Lead. 


Corona Dry Powdered Arsenate of 
Lead removes every objection here- 
tofore raised against such insecti- 
cides. It cantains nothing but lead 
oxide and arsenic oxide, the only 
two essentials of an arsenate of 
lead. The difference betweei: 
Corona and ail other arsenates of 
lead—dry or paste—lies in the pro- 
cess of manufacture, and in this 
alone. The Corona product com- 
bines convenience, economy and 
efficiency. It has been fem to test 
and proved to have the highest per 
cent, of actual killing power. 


Never before has there been a sat- 
isfactory dry arsenate of lead. The 
old-fashioned acetate or nitrate pre- 
cipitating processes give pine 
coarse substance, which quickly 
settles in the spray tank, makin 
impossible a uniform strength o 
spray. 


Corona Dry Powdered Arsenate of 
Lead is as soft as cotton andas fine 
as flour. Being lighter, finer and 
fluffier, it stays in suspension 
longer, has better spraying proper- 
ties and adheres longer to the 
foliage. Less is required to each 


= 








Corona Dry Powdered Arsenate of Lead 


Here is a Dry Powdered Arsenate of Lead that stays ! 
in suspension longer than any other arsenate 

lead—dry or paste—has greater spreading properties, 
and holds longer on the sprayed leaves and fruit. 


batch of spraying solution. Use 
one to one-and-a-half pounds to 
fifty gallons of water or fungicide. 
Study the illustration here shown 
and see the superiority of the 
Corona product. 


One pound of Corona Dry Powdered 
Arsenate of Lead will do the work 
of two to three pounds of paste 
arsenate of lead—and do it more 
Pink os Sy 8 The Corona Dry 
Powdered Arsenate of Lead is more 
simple, cleaner and easier to handle 
than a paste material. Cannot 
freeze, dry out, cake or lose its 
strength. It has always the same 
high point of efficiency. 


We can prove the unusual qualities 
of Corona Dry Powdered Arsenate 
of Lead by figures, testimonials and 
sworn tests. Every orchardist 
should write for illustrated booklet 
and further information about this 
new discovery. Ask about our 
consulting and service department. 
Write to-day—now. Address 


Department A 
Corona Chemical Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Manufacturers of Insecticides and Fungicides 
—Arsenate of Lead, Lime and Suiphur, 





Above test shows suspension after stand- 
ing five minutes. This proves Corona Dry 
Powdered Arsenate of Lead lighter and 
softer than either paste or other dry 
arsenates of lead. 
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Stays waterproof 
Trinidad Lake asphalt 
makes roofing stay Z 
waterproof. It 1s the Z% 
A product of Nature. And 
man has never equaled 
it for roofing. We use 
it to make Genasco. 
Genasco doesn’t rot, 
rust, dry-out, crack, 
break—and doesn’t leak. 


Get Genasco for every building on = 
thefarm. Mineral or smooth surface, === 
Com s - rolls ready and easy for any- =2 
: oper to la Ask your dealer for 

Genasco. W rite us for samples and 
pe: valuable Good Roof Guide Book— 


fre 

== fre 

— The Kant-leak Kleet for smooth- 

== surface roofings does away with nail- 
4 leaks and makes seams watertight 
= 
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without cement. 
The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 2= 
Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world 


== Philadelphia 
~ eye San Francisco Chicago ( 




















When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Try This Stump Puller= 
at Our Risk | ee Pees Stump Puller 


iy 4 —_ out every tree 


Ze you to send for ons, 3 yeor questa 
tee agai FA 


ins. breakage and our 
free trial proposition Address 
WwW. —_ Grubber Co. 
7 Smith Sta. 
LaCrescent. Min n. fF 


CUT ICE 


With the Dorsch Double Row 
Ice Plow. We guarantee it will 
cut more than 20 men sawing by 

hand. Cakes are cut uniform, 

of any size and thickness. One 
man and a horse will cut more icein 
a day than the ordinary farmer or dairy- 
man can use. You can cut for others and 
make the price of our plow in two days’ use. 
Ask for catalogue and introductory prices. 


JOHN DORSCH & SONS, 260 Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A Hunting Trip. 
for Green’s Fruit 

Ralph H. Miller. 

’Twas rather warm for a day in January. 
The fields and forests were covered with 
their annual blanket of snow. The sky 
bore the appearance of an approaching 
thaw rather than a storm. I thought 
what a pleasant day it would be to take a 
walk. 

Donning my felt boots, fur coat and 

cap, I took a sketck book, crayons, a few 
apples for lunch and started out. 

As I stepped out upon the porch, the 
question entered my mind, ‘‘What direc- 
tion shall I take in order to find the most 
suitable subjects to draw?”’ At that in- 
stant the sun shone forth brightly as if to 
say, “‘Go which way you will, the world is 
all beautiful.”’ 

I entered the lane which leads out south- 
ward to the pastures and woodlands and 
as I was about to pass the barns, my 
attention was arrested by a placid cow 
looking out through an open window. 
‘A first class subject to sketch,’’ I thought 
and the cow looked pleasant while I pro- 
ceeded to sketch her picture, which was a 
success. When finished I gave her an 
apple and she appearéd to consider it a 

good payment for posing. 

I continued my journey down the lane 
to a large field of new ground bounded on 
the east by woods. This field is to me the 
most interesting of any on the farm for 


Written Grower by 


the reason that I have found a number of | 


Indian relics on it. The finds consist of a 
flint slitting knife, a number of flint hide 
scrapers which were used to scrape the 


not have the classes of farmers that 
Europe has. We lack, fortunately, both 
the aristocracy and the peasant class, and 
our farmers who represent the middle 
class, are far in advance, in refinement, in 
intelligence, in homes and in the comforts 
of life; of the European farmer of the same 
class.” 
—_———_0O--"— 
Why European Farmers Don’t Talk 
About ‘‘Worn-Out Land.”’ 

“The American farmer has swept 
across the continent, leaving abandoned 
farms and worn-out fields in his wake, 
until now we have come to the point where 
all our arable land has been occupied, and 
we can no longer wear it out and aban- 
don it, says Farm and Fireside. We 
must not only maintain ourselves on the 
land we have, we must maintain a popu- 
lation that will soon be double and treble 
what it now is. 

‘Where should we look for information 
if not to the countries of an equal degree 
of civilization that are much older than 
our own and have a much greater popu- 
lation in proportion to their area? Here 
in Europe are farm lands that have been 
in cultivation for a thousand years and 
are producing larger crops than our fer- 
tile virgin soils and no.one ever thinks of 
these farms wearing out. On the other 
hand, they become more valuable and 
more productive year by year. It is a 
notable fact that has been repeated over 
and over to the American farmer, that the 
average production per acre of the Euro- 
pean countries, particularly England, 
France and Germany, is over twice the 
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Shingle Mills, Corn Mills, Water Wheels, Kerosene 
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~ You Want To 
Try On Our Gloves? 


Send for the free book which giv ‘sall sizes and 
pide vg and select the glove that you think was 

‘or you. Try them on and see how easy 
thes ‘eel—how they leave your fingers limber— 
your _——— free—how ey seem e€ y 
made for y 


Hansen’s 
Gloves 


prove that rough work on the farm does not 
mean rough hands on the farmer. Send cou- 
pon or postal for the free book describin 
the “Glad Hand” and the “Protector” wor 
Gauntlets, the Thresherman’s Gauntlet, the 
“Dan Patch” Driving Glove, Auto Gauntlets, t 
—- for Motor Cycling, anda hundred other Ht 


styles. 

Send for a pair, try them 
On Approval Gn'and if the fitisn't the 
JSimest—the leather and workmansh ip the 
best, you may return them and get 
your money back. Orask yourdealer. 7 


0. C. HANSEN MFG. CO., 
120 Detroit St., Milwaukee, Wis. “Ye 


FREE COUPON 


1°: C. Hansen Mfg. Co., 120 Detroit St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
You may send me Free and postpaid your book showing Hansen’s a 
| Gloves. 1am most interested in the styles for the following purpose. | 























" Mention ; above what kind ‘of work, driving or sport , 
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Scene sketched as I started out on my hunting trip. 


| flesh from the hides of animals during the 
| tanning process, 
| shaped arrow points of flint. 
jof flint are scattered over the ground 


many pertectly 
“Many chips 


also 


which proves that the Indians have 

camped and manufactured implements of 
war on this particular spot. Broken arrow 
points are also numerous which goes to 
show that one or more battles have been 
fought here. If these implements could 
speak, they would tell us many facts 
which will never again be recalled. 

A large snow laden hemlock tree was 
the next object to attract my attention. 
After making a sketch of that, a large leaf 
barren elm was my next subject. There 
was beauty in the large trunk and twisted 
limbs and as I worked, I thought, “(How 
many severe winters this old elm has 
braved yet every spring it puts forth 
leaves only to drop them in the fall.” 

Next I drew a landscape and proceeded 
homeward. The day had all passed too 
quickly and I reached home just as dark- 
ness was comingon. After tea I exhibited 
the sketches and related my pleasant trip. 
Many times I have taken similar hunting 
trips, not to hunt for game, but for the 
beauty in which nature is adorned. 

——_0O-"> 


Wherein American Farmers are Ahead 
of European Farmers. 


“The lessons that are to be learned by 
a comparison of American and European 
agriculture are not all on one side. The 
European farmer is woefully behind in 
the use of agricultural machinery, and 
what he has is largely of American manu- 
facture, says Farm and Fireside. This is 
due principally to the excessive amount 
of labor available and the small size of 
the farms. Low farm wages prevail and 
the European farmer is accustomed to 
doing things by hand. Many farms are of 
only a few acres in size and the operation 
of them is in no sense done on an economi- 
cal basis. By the help of the wife and 
children, the latter of which are usually in 
abundance, the farm work is done and 
an existence eked out. As a consequence, 
it is a common sight to see grass being cut 
and raked by hand, grain reaped by hand 
and the cultivation o crops done by hand. 
The standard of living of the American 
farmer is far above the standard of the 
European farmer. Rather, America does 








average production of the same crops in 


the United States. Wherein lies the 
difference? It is not because European 
lands are naturally more fertile than 


American, but because they are farmed 
more intensively. The land is better 
prepared for the seed, plowed deeper, 
worked more before seeding, and as far as 
possible the lands that are to be planted 
in the spring are plowed in the fall and 
allowed to weather during the winter, 
a system that deserves to a greatly ex- 
tended on American farms, especially in 
our corn lands.” 
—_——0—-—-->-—"" 
Newest Notes of Science. 

By the end of the year the French army 
expects to have a fleet of 344 aeroplanes. 

The United States is one of the few 
large countries in which there are more 
men than women. 

Next to wool and wheat and the product 
of its mines. Australia’s greatest source 
of prosperity is butter. 

Wyoming produced more than six 
times as much gold last year as the year 
before but less silver and copper. 

In the first six months this year, Eng- 

land paid $2,722,000 for fresh tomatoes 
imported from other countries. 

A three years course in practical house 
decoration has been added to the cur- 
riculum of Columbia University. 

When the British census was taken last 
year there were 1,179,276 more females 
than males in England and Wales. 

A new wheelbarrow dumps its loads 
forward as its handles are pushed down, 
saving its user the labor of lifting it. 

Electrical apparatus which accurately 
determines the range and tone of human 
voices has been invented by a German 
woman 

For children an electric automobile has 
been built with a one-half horsepower 
motor and a speed limit of four miles 
an hour. 

A compressed air haulage system has 
been installed in extensive German coal 
mines, using the exhaust steam from the 
hoisting engines to run the compressor. 

A tiny telephone transmitter and re- 
ceiver have been combined by a French 
physician into an instrument to be fas- 
tened to the ear to enable a partially 
dead person to hear. 





RIFE RAMS 


pump more water than any other ram 
for equal amount of power water—the 
most efficient device made for pumping 
water by water. 


Cost little to install—nothing to operate, 
Raise water 30 feet for every foot of fall. W277 
supply een tanks agatnst 100-1b, pres- 
sure. ump automatically day and night, 





winter and summer, Fully 
guaranteed, 

Tf there is a etroem, d 
spring within a mile, write for 


Plans, book and trial ofer, FREE. 


RIFE ENGINE CO. 
2414 Trinity Building - New York 




















BY ONE MAN. It’s KING OF THE WOODS. Saves money and 
backache. — vod FREE catalog No. B27 showing low price 
and tc First oraer gets cha”. 


Folding Sa Sewing Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Il, 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 
Building Plans 





Ice House, Costing $170 


The farmer of today is keeping up with 
his city brothers in the way of modern 
improvements, and likewise he demands 
all the comforts. An Ice House has 
always been considered a luxury on the 
farm, but it has been proven that it will 
pay for itself in the saving of butter and 
milk. The building as shown herewith 

can be put up at small cost. The stud- 
ding is covered with drop siding and 
lined inside with common boards. The 


ispace between is filled with sawdust or 


some other convenient article. It is a 
solid building of good appearance which 
no farmer should be without. 

Plans $1.00 including necessary Floor 
Plans, Elevations, Sections and Complete 
Bill of Material. 


Detail Cost of Ice House Plan 
No. 253 


Millwork, Lumber and Hardware. ea ,~ 
F oundation.. 


Carpenter es eet a 60.00 
ERP nN oh Act ee acise one 18.00 
Eee eer rice $170.00 


Complete plan ready to go ahead and 
build will be sent you upon receipt of 
only one dollar. Send to 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


~AMerry Christmas: 
lor that Boy of Yours! 


ur boy’s Christmas will be 
happiest ever, if you will 
him THE BOY 
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and Coins. THE 
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over in colors. 


trates 
BOYS’MAGAZINE|s is ‘beautifully i 
out—each issue hasa 


WALTER CAMP its'ue arya: 


pistes seen. on Athletics. ag should read 


aaiaaerale he FOR ON1 LY we will 
1.00 
SPECIAL OFFER! #24 Saad yon Mie Bove’ 


anda ofthe most useful and practical book you ever 

ys for Boys to Earn vey fm and this Electric 
gine is a perfect piece o! bp ye E bag 

considerably larger than illustration, Runs 1,000 revolu- 

tions a minute on 

pene bowen -¥ 

easy to operate. 

marvel o! a Wy 

ical and scientific 


Simian RedfieldCo., 644 MainSt.,Smethport,P2. 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE at all news-stands, 400 a copy. 
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Does the American Farmer Today 


Require a Larger Fund of Knowledge Than Other Business 
or Professional Men? 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by From P. G. Holden, 
J. kK. Buck. Formerly Superintendent Agricultural 


A letter was addressed to ten of the Extension Department, 


highest agricultural authorities in the Iowa Agricultural College. 
United States, asking them whether or There is no doubt whatever as to the 
not it would be an exaggeration or over- soundness of your statement. Not only 
statement of the fact to say that the busi- this but all the rest of the world is depend- 
ness of farming requires a larger fund of ent on the intelligence displayed by the 
knowin, wider patas me — appli- farmer in his business, 
cation than any of the higher professions. Wrom'C. F. Curtiss 

ae A , 
In response to this letter the following Dean and Director, Iowa State College. 


replies were received, which we believe 
will be of special interest at this time when , I have your valued favor of the 12th 


so much remains to be learned about agri- instant. 1 think you are entirely safe in 
culture and the business of farming: making the statement that successful 
farming at the present day and under the 
From John M. Stahl, present conditions requires a larger fund 
Editor Illinois Farmer. of knowledge and wider range of knowl- 
After carefully considering the matter, edge, deeper study, and closer application 
I am sure that the sentence you submit is than any of the higher professions. In 
correct. I thought for a time that the addition to the broad scientific, technical 
lawyer might dispute with the farmer the and _ practical information required, a 
statement made in that sentence, but see good farmer needs to be a successful busi- 
clearly that while a few lawyers may need, ness man and understands the principles 
as episodes, as wide and varied knowledge of economics, the laws of supply and de- 
as the farmer, the average requirement of mand, buying and selling, and all factors 
the farmer - much mutta 44 I — that affect market conditions. 
my younger days—studied law. During 
my three years . a ig! ae we ae agi 
for example, a dozen leading works on . = 
surgery, ae for the time being could trip Cornell University. ; 
almost any surgeon. During that time, In the absence of Director Bailey and 
also, we studied hydraulic dredges from of Professor Warren, to whom your letter 
the ground up. But these were exceptions of July 12th was referred, I shall give my 
—and the practice of law was not special- Opinion upon the requirements for suc- 
ized in those days as it is now. In nearly cessful farming. 
all industries and professions the tendency ‘The old idea was that anybody could 
has been to narrow the operations of the succeed as a farmer. This was simply an 
individual and therefore to narrow re- ®dmission of the fact that so little was 
quired knowledge. In farming the tend- known about the business of farming that 
ency has been the opposite—to broaden ll were on the same footing. But today, 
the operations of the individual and far it is very safe to say that no vocation or 
more to broaden the scope of required profession involves so many problems as 
knowledge. I.am sure your statement is does farming, unless, to quote Professor 
correct and can easily be defended. Warren, ‘‘it be house-keeping.” The’suc- 
: : cessful farmer must combine executive 
From A, F, Woods, Dean and Director, ability, business ability, mechanical in- 
University of Minnesota. genuity and a great deal of skillfulness in 
I have your note of the 12thinst., asking farm practices. Besides this, he should be 
my opinion of your statement that the a naturalist. And if he is to understand 
farmer today is engaged in a business that his business he must be a scientist in the 
requires @ Wane scope of knowledge broadest sense. 
than any other vocation or profession. There is no doubt but that the success- 
I think the statement is entirely safe. ful ony of bg is the oe of the 
we . successful lawyer, banker or manufacturer 
Agronomist poten ween in ability, intelligence and resourceful- 


niversity of Illinois. —— From HL, Rusecil 
In my judgment the sentence which Dean and Director, 
you sree ser is a good = > a ee University of Wisconsin. 

putting the matter too strongly. eo r ; ; ; . 
statement that ‘“‘any fool canfarm’’ would | I think you are entirely right in the 
xt Sears statement which you make. The agri- 
be less erroneous if it stated that any fool |) f ties fukeee: pe ag i tl 
een Wee Oak take ial. culture of the future has got to be along 
scientific lines and the breadth of knowl- 
From Henry Wallace, edge which is necessary to adequately 
Editor Wallaces’ Farmer. handle matters which relate directly te 
I think your statement would be quite agricultural practice is so wide that it 


From K. C. Livermore, 
Professor of Farm Management, 


correct, if before the word ‘‘ knowledge,” ager per bende not only fundamental, | 


you insert the word “practical.” To be but all of the applied sciences, including 

successful the farmer must know his soil— social and economic sciences, as well as 

and almost every farm even in the prairie the material sciences. 

sections contains several types of soil. ee 

He must know the elements of fertility The Greenwood Lake Philosopher. 

which the soil contains, and also those in aoe I tne 

which it is more or less deficient, and the a t pony oe t me t Ajai who wears 
ss F a blazer got it at a fire sale. 

means of supplying them. He must know It is folly to suppose that all things 


in a general way the laws that govern the | Mla gine hi 
movement of water ‘in the soil, and the he to those who wait for something to 
urn up. 


management of the soil that will. enable a | a 
him to control as far as possible the water _, Arbitration is always satisfactory—to 
supply both from below and above. He the one gerne ieee baat 
must know the water storage capacity of _, Next, © getting the man abe wants, a 
his land, for upon this stored water he girl enjoys getting the man some other 
must draw during the summer season for girl wants. : 
the water needed to perfect his crop. The “‘palmy’’ days of childhood recall 
He must understand his plants, both ™#8y @ spanking. : 
the root system and the leaf system. He ., Phe race is not always to the swift, but 
must know the life history of the insects it is just as well to bear in mind that the 
which prey on his plants, in order to com- tortoise never repeated that little per- 
bat them successfully. He must have a a the rig " 7” 
practical knowledge of the laws of heredity That the course of love doesn’t run 
whieh govern both in the plant and in the smooth is demonstrated by the fact that 
: it’s a rocky road to Reno. 


a I. - : 
— It is small consolation to the ball player 


He must have a_ practical working ; a he 
knowledge of ee gave’ wesee in order to realize that the members of the militia 


that he may know how to feed as well as re also called out on strikes. 

breed, how to grow as well as finish for the Strangely enough it’s when a fellow can 

market, He should have a practical 8¢¢ his finish that he has the most difficulty 

knowledge of the diseases, parasitic and in keeping his end up. 

otherwise, that prey upon his live stock. The bore would always get a good send- 

He should have a working knowledge of off, if he would only go. 

markets, of supply and demand. The fellow who is always on the fence 
In addition to all this he must have the does the most crowing. —__ 

knack of doing things, which can be ac- No young man should sit in a hammock 

quired only by the doing of them. In with a girl unless he knows the ropes. 

short, he is obliged to be more nearly an _A woman is generally older than she 

all-round man than any other class of men thinks she looks. a 

of which I have knowledge. The reason _Life with some fellows is simply a case 

why our lands do not yield more than half of meet and drink. 

their capacity is because farmers as -yet The main trouble with the fellow who 

do not have this practical, working knowl- knows it all is that he has so much to 

edge combined with the skill or art of learn. 

putting it in practice. Discretion may be the better part of 
I do not think your statement is too valor, but it is also the greater part of 
road if you insert the word “practical” cowardice. ’ ee 

before the word “knowledge.”’ It is the _ Every dog has his day, but it isn’t every 

ideal rather than the practical farmer, dog who knows when he is having it. 

however, that you are describing. { It isn’t every woman who comes up to 

believe in putting ideals clearly before the our expectations, but they can all fill the 

minds of the people, for in everything we bill, according to the reasoning of the 

must have an ideal before we can realize married men who have to pay them.— 

the actual. New York Times. 


SEE HIM FIRST! 


Before the fertilizer salesman arrives, go to your dealer and explain to him that 
you will not buy 2 per cent. goods that contain only 40 pounds of Potash 
per ton. Show him that modern, profitable fertilizers contain from 
5 to 10 per cent. Potash, and that the composition of crops and the 


effect of crops on soils require that 
the per cent. of Potash should be 
increased until it is as great as, or 
greater than, the per cent. of Phos- 
phoric Acid in the fertilizer. It is this grade of goods that pays you 
and your dealer best. The quantity and quality 
of the crops are better and the actual plant food 
costs less per pound. 
Write us for Free Book with 
Profitable Formulas 
We will sell you Potash Salt 
in any quantity from 200 pounds 
up. Write for prices, 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 
42 Broadway, New York 
Monadnock Block 
Chicago, Ill. 
Bank & Trust Bidg. 
: Savannah, Ga. 
Sb mitney Bank Bldg, 
New Orleans, La, 











For Stock, Poultry and Hog raising, Dairying, Fruit grow- 
ing, Truck Crops, Alfalfa yields and General Farming, the 
SOUTHEASTERN STATES present soil, climatic and market -ondi- 
tions unsurpassed by any other region. 

Farm land values are most tempting. Undeveloped trac.s sell from 
$6 an acre up; improved properties range from $20 to $50 per acre. 


THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad or Georgia Southern & Florida Railway 
will help you find a desirable farm location where two and three crops 
grow annuaily. Alfalfa produces 4 to6 tons, Corn yields 60 to 100 bu., 
Truck crops make $.00 to $4), Apple Orchards $100 to $500 per acre, 

and Leet and ko.k are produced at 3 to 4 cts. per Ib. 
Let us know in what state and branch of farming you are interested. 
Informaiion given and free publications furnished on application 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land & Industrial Agent, Room 44. Washington, D. C. 





























‘ WITH SOLAR EYE PIECE. 


RUIT FARMERS are more and more each year bringing Scientific instruments 
into use about their farms, both for profit and pleasure. It is conceded that 
the foremost among farmers are GREEN’s Fruit GROWER readers. A good 

Telescope, like the Excelsior, will pay for itself on a farm over and over again. It 
enables the farmer to inspect fences, count stock and take note of what his employes 
are doing at a distance; to say nothing about the pleasure and information to be 
gained for the whole family by viewing landscapes while on excursions to mountains 
or the sea’, studying the sun-spots or eclipses by the use of the Solar eye-piece or 
dark lenses. 


This eye-piece is worth 
more than we charge for 
the entire Telescope to 
all wishing to study the 
sun. 


This is a long, power- 
powerful Telescope for 
terrestrial and celestial 
use. 


‘9061 ‘wy “wg 





They are brass bound, brass safety cap on each end to exclude dust, etc., with 
powerful lenses, scientifically ground and adjusted. Guaranteed by the maker. 
Every sojourner in the country should secure one of these instruments, and no 
farmer should be without one. Objects miles away are brought to view with 
astonishing clearness. , 


HOW TO GET IT 


By a very little pleasant effort any man, woman or child can get three of their 
friends or neighbors to subscribe for GREEN’s Fruir Grownr at the special low 
price of 35 cents. Go out and get three new subscribers, send us only one dollar, 
keep the extra five cents for money order or postage if you like. We will then send 
you the complete Telescope all charges paid. Do it today while the special offer 
lasts. Address 


Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 


For Your Orchard Work 


this CuTaway Dovste Action Extension Heap 
Harrow is unequaled. And yet it is not a “‘dead 
head’’ when not at work in the orchard, for it closes 
up into a regular double action 


field:harrow for general Cutaw 
field work. The 


is the original double action. Its superiority is 
acknemriodges by imitation, It is equipped 
with detac: ad/e jointed tongue, CLARK forged- 
edge disks and CLARK Aar journals. 


CUTAWAY HARROW CO. 965 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 
Makers of the origina: double action harrows 











To all who 
are interested 
we will send 
our catalog, 
** Intensive 

Cultivation,” 
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One Tree Saved is 
Many Dollars Earned 


Ordinary hand-saw pruning, leaves stubs that 
bleed and start decay, that soon ruins the whole 
tree. Properly trimmed, the_tree will almost 
double its bearing capacity. Proper trimming 
requires special saws. 

Atkins Pruning Saws 

are built especially for scientific tree surgery. 
They are tapered to just the right angle to 
make them fit any tree and the thin, flexible 
blade allows you to cut the branch off right 
up to the trunk. Atkins Pruning Saws are 
made of the famous Silver Steel that goes into 
all Atkins Saws. They hold their edge in- 
definitely and always insure a clean, smooth 
cut that heals over in a very short time. 

Get them from your dealer, or write us. We 
guarantee complete satisfaction or we refund 
your money. 

E. C. ATKINS & CO., Inc. 
Vain Factory and Oftices—Indianapolis, Ind. 
Branches Throughout the Civilized World. 

















When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 












SOMETHING NEW 
“KANT-KLOG” < 
SPRAYERS s\ 


Gets twice the results — == 
with same labor and fluid. 
Fiat or round, fine or coarse sprays 
from same nozzle. Ten styles. For 
trees, potatoes, gardens, whitewash- 
ing,et® Agents Wanted. Booklet free. 
Rochester Spray Pump Co. 
190 Broadway, Rochester, N. Y. 


Get the Best wo: 


remarkable offer on 




















Free 
Catalog 


Monarch Hydraulic AEP 
Cider Press fT 
—allsizes—guaranteed Ga aaa — 
strength and ee a iss = 
Also Gasolineand Steam . 


ENGINES, Threshers, 
Saw Mills. 


MCHY. C0.,695 Hudson Terminal, New York 





$10 TO $20 PER 100 
ON YOUR TREES 


Thave no solicitors, no agents, 

no canvassers. My catalog is my 

only salesman. I have no heavy 

salesman’s expenses or commissions to pay. 
All this saving is given to the customer, 


GREEN’S TREES 


known everywhere for their growing 
qualities. True to name, hardy, free from scale, 
bear most delicious fruits. 


Established 33 years. Capital $100,000. 
You Get Best Trees Grown. 
Send for my complete 1912 catalog. It has 
valuable information for you. Send now andI 
will give you my illustrated book — ‘‘ How 

Made the Old Farm Pay.” ie 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Box 91, Rochester, N.Y. 


AGENTS $3 a Day 








NEW PATENTED AUTOMATIC 
RY COMB 


Made of best cold rolled 
steel, Horsemen delighted. 
\ Takes just half the timo 
=~ toclean a horse. Keeps 
the teeth always clear; 
—<———— : no clogging with hair and 

dirt. A. B. Pett says: “It’s a dandy. Sold 14 last 
night to my neighbors.’’ Easy seller. Big profits. 
Going fast. Write quick. Free sample to workers. 
THOMAS MFG. CO., | .70 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohio 


















FREE. Sell 18 Beautiful Handker. | 
chiefs atiGceach. Send us $1.60 and 
we willsend you 2 handsome Gold fin. 
Rings.guaranteed 10 -rs. 1 an im. of $100 
diamond. INOLA CO. ,79, CHICAGO 
$50 to $100 


AGENT EVERY WEEK 


The slickest money-making proposition in the 
country for wide-awake agents. Carpenter 
selling 200 every week; Birley sold 3200 and 
still going. ONLY SCIENTIFIC automatic 
razor sharpener made; 
gives Rarber's DIAGO- 
NAL stroke ;HONES and 
STROPS all standard 
razors and safety blades. 
Guaranteed for life. Sells 
on sight. $2 complete. 

; 100 to 150% profit, 
Write today for exceptionally liberal offer. 


Secretary. THE VICTOR CO., 812 Victor Bidg., Canion, Ohio. 


Our Central New York Farms — 


Grow fine crops with large profits. And they are low 
oriced now. (ome and see them, or send for bargain 
ist. B. F. McBURNEY & CO., 309 Bastable Block, 
Syracuse, New Yor! 























Reasons Why You Should 


Investigate the SANDOW 


Kerosene Stationary ENGINE 


It runs on kerosen > (coal oil), gasoline, 
alcohol or distillate without change of 
equipment—starts without cranking— 
runs in either direction—throttle gov- 
erned—hopper cooled—speed controlled 
while running—no cams—no valves—no 
gears—no sprockets—only three moving 
parts — portable — light wricht — great 
power—starts easily at 40 degrees below 
zero—complete, ready to rnn—chil- 
dren operate them — 5-year iron- 
clad guarantee — 15-day money- 
‘tri Sizes 2 to 20 H. P. 

| cend a today for free cata'oe, 
a= Which shows how Sandow will be useful 



















Fruit Planting Suggestions. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
M. Roberts Conover, N. J. 

The owner of the small country home 
should not and need not deny himself a 
variety of fruit. This does not mean that 
one must plant a small orchard or have 
even an independent fruit garden. Often 
there is not room for that. The vegetable 
garden, lawns and poultry yard may take 
up too much room for that, but there are 
yet many places where a plum, a peach, an 
apple or a cherry tree or a grape vine may 
be planted without one’s missing the 
space. For instance: the rear boundary 
of the plot, either side of the garden en- 
trance, near the stable or along the yard 
used for the family cow, in the poultry 
yard, often so bare, dusty and comfortless 
for the fowls, or as ascreen for the laundry 
yard, useful trees will serve the dual 
purpose of fruit and shade. However, 
one must remember to care for these trees 
in out-of-the-way places, for there are so 
many enemies waiting to attack the trees 
that they may prove unprofitable if 
neglected and well-cared-for trees are an 
essential part in the economical plan of 
the country home. 

In a poultry yard sixty by forty feet 
were planted two cherry trees, a May 
Duke and an Early Richmond, two Fourth 
of July plums, two Abundance plums and 
two peach trees one an early and the other 
a late variety. As the peach trees have 
given out, the cherries have grown so as 
to take their place. The trees receive no 
attention other than that which naturally 
results from the fertilizing, and insect- 
eating proclivities of the fowls and are 
vigorous. It is wiser to plant the spread- 
ing trees near the middle of the yard with 
those of more upright habit near the outer 
part. The poultry yard may very success- 
fully be planted with but one kind of fruit 
as all peaches, or pears, etc. One should 
plan for a succession if possible, so that 
the immediate needs of the family are 
met with an abundance for preserving 
and storing. 

These varieties of fruits are arranged 
for a succession: 

PEACHES RECOMMENDED. 

Group one:—Champion, ripens late in 
July (white); Mountain Rose, ripens 
early in August; Crawford’s Early, ripens 
middle of August, (yellow); Old Mixon, 
ripens middle of September. 

Group two:—Yellow St. John, ripens 
late in July; Elberta, (yellow); ripens 
middle of August; Crawford’s Late, 
ripens in September. 

APPLES RECOMMENDED. 

Group one:—Early Harvest, ripens in 
July; Gravenstein, ripens in September; 
Fall Pippin, ripens in October; Grime’s 
Golden, ripens in November; Baldwin, 
Rhode Island and Greening, ripens in 
December. 

Group two:—Red Astrachan, ripens in 
July; Sweet Bough, ripens in August; 
Winesap, ripens in September and Octo- 
ber; Northern Spy, York Imperial and 
Banana, ripen in Winter. 

CHERRIES RECOMMENDED. 

Group one:—May Duke, ripens June 
first; Black Tartarian, ripens later in 
June; Windsor, (large dark red) ripens in 
July; English Morello, (sour) ripens late 
in July. 

Group two:—Early Richmond, (sour) 
ripens early in Jume; Governor Wood, 
(yellow and sweet) ripens in June; Yel- 
low Spanish, (sweet) ripens late in June; 
Napoleon Biggarreau, (sweet) ripens in 
July. 

a PEARS RECOMMENDED. 

Group one:—Clapp’s Favorite, ripens 

in Au,-ust; Bartlett, ripens in September; 
Sheldon, ripens in October; Lawrence, 
ripens in Winter. 
Group two:—Wilder Early, ripens in 
July; Seckel, ripens late in August; 
Howell, ripens in September; Beurre, 
d’Anjou, ripens in October; Lawrence 
ripens in Winter. 

PLUMS RECOMMENDED. 

Red June, ripens early in July or late in 
June; Abundance, ripens in August; 
Reine Claude, (large green gage) ripens in 
September. 

GRAPES RECOMMENDED. 
Moore’s Early, ripens middle of August; 
Concord, ripens September fifth; Nia- 
gara, ripens in September. 

———O0—-—__——_~ 

Edison had no School Days. 

Mr. Thomas Edison with unaffected 
simplicity tells the boys and girls of the 
New Jersery grammer schools that the 
letter he had been asked to write to them 
about his own schooldays would be very 
short, for, he explains, ‘‘I never had any 
schooldays as you understand them.” 
It appears that as a boy he was rather 
delicate and that his mother, who had 
herself been a school teacher, educated 
him at home. He was her only pupil and 
he congratulates himself on the fact, for 
he received ‘‘thoroughly sound teaching.”’ 
She taught “him how to read good books 









to you. Our special advertising propo- 

sition saves you one-half cost of first 
engine sold in yourcounty. (167) 
PR) Detroit Motor Car Supply Co. 
10 Canton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








quickly and correctly.’”’ Thus was the 
world of literature thrown open to this 
boy who had never passed the threshold 


of a school room. 





Electricity on the Farm. 


It is not uncommon to see farm houses 
located along the electrical transmission 
lines brilliantly lighted with electricity, 
and here and there a progressive farmer 
has harnessed a small water power on his 
farm and secured therefrom sufficient 
current to light his farm buildings and 
furnish motive power for his machinery. 
Now we have fair promise that it will soon 
be possible to provide every farm and 
rural home with electricity. After many 
years of experimenting, it is authorita- 
tively reported, Thomas A. Edison has 
perfected a type of isolated lighting and 
power plant which with the aid of his 
storage batteries, will furnish country 
homes wherever located with electric 
light, heat and power at a reasonable cost. 

A house in West Orange, New Jersey, 
has been equipped with this new electrical 
device. A small four-horse power gasoline 
engine, which has to be runonly afew hours 
every third day, drives a dynamo which 
charges the storage batteries that furnish 
the eleerticity in abundance at all hours 
for lighting, heating and cooking, and 
power for operating the household ma- 
chinery, including in this model house 
an electric range, electric dishwashers, 
clothes washers, grills and flatirons, an 
electric icebox, which manufactures its 
own ice, an electrical clock which winds 
itself. 








The frame work for apple bin. This bin is divided 
into five sections. The apples are unloaded at the 
upper side and the incline takes them down to an 
cndless belt at bottom that carries them into the 
evaporator and deposits them at the side of the 
parr. This is connected with the evaporator. 
Owned by Fred Rike, Jeddo, N. Y. 





Orchard Cultivation. 

Life in fruit trees, as in everything else, 
comes from within. The tree must draw 
its vitality from the soil through the roots. 
The soil must be fed in various ways to 
produce healthy trees and good fruit, but 
without cultivation all of this work will 
be like throwing money away, says Farm 
Life. ‘Cultivation unlocks the real 
treasure vaults of the soil.’”?’ Many dis- 
agree as to when and how to cultivate, but 
nearly all orchardists believe in cultiva- 
tion part of the time at least. Orchard 
work is about to assume a new prominence 
in the east, if the signs of the times are not 
at fault. The application of extensive 
methods to eastern orchards will produce 
highly satisfactory and profitable results, 
as already proved in numerous instances. 
The secret of all secrets in successful 
orchard work is thorough cultivation of 
the soil.”’ 

oneness) See 

“T really thought there would be a 
carload of frogs’ legs, from the noise 
they made,” said the farmer who had 
made a big contract with a hotel, ‘“‘but IJ 
could only get two dozen, and I got ’em 
all.’”’,—New York Herald. 

Big Gun. 

A dispatch to the New York Times says 
that the new Vickers rifle-caliber gun has 
been adopted by five leading European 
powers, and that the company manufac- 
turing it recently received orders for 
1,800 of the guns, says Daily Democrat. 
If the truth has been told about this new 
weapon it is to all intents and purposes a 
peacemaker; for a few of them could wipe 
out an opposing army in quick order. It 
is claimed that at one trial 180,000 rounds 
were fired from one gun, of which 30,378 





were from the same barrel. Within the 
space of fifteen minutes 2,672 rounds were 
fired. It is said that the Vickers gun jg 
much more mobile than any other machine 
gun, as it weighs only twenty-seven 
pounds. The lightest type of automatic 
gun previously made weighed sixty pounds 
and its factor of endurance under fire was 
much less. With opposing armies equipped 
with these weapons the issue would be 
decided in hours, instead of in days. 
_—_0--___=> 
Nuts to Crack. 

Many a fellows blows himself till he 
feels blue. 

_The wolf sometimes comes to the door 
disguised as an opportunity. 

If you are going to take advice be sure 
and take only what belongs to you. 

If all things come to those who wait, 
do they come quicker by tipping the 
waiter? 

It is quite possible for a woman to keep 
up with the styles and still be satisfied 
with last year’s baby. 

Everybody knows that Methuselah was 
the oldest man, but even the Bible is 
reticent about the oldest woman. 

Also a burnt man dreads to be between 
two fires. 

The man who gets to the top doesn’t 
always sleep like one. 

It’s when the hat is passed that some 
people don’t give a damn. 

A suit for damages is always cut large 
enough to provide for shrinkage.—N. Y, 
Times. 

_——_Oo—_—_—_ 
They Advise Western Orchards. 

Northwestern orchardists receive fancy 
prices for their fruit, not that it is any 
better than that produced in other sec- 
tions, but because they are not afraid to 
spend money liberally to grade, pack and 
advertise properly the product of their 
orchards. The Northwesterners’ propen- 
sity to do things on an elaborate scale 
regardless of expense is emphasized in the 
holding of the National Apple show at 
Spokane in November. The sum of $42.- 
000 has been pledged for this show, insur- 
ing large prizes, a magnificent display and 
many new and original features. During 
the show a conference of growers, buyers, 
city and country bankers and transporta- 
tion men will be held to discuss the prob- 
lems of distribution, financing and meth- 
ods of enlarging the market demands for 
apples. The fruit growers of the Pacific 
Northwest are progressive business men 
who understand the value of co-operation, 
and are determined to keep at the head of 
the procession in orchard achievements. 

Two persons will not be friends long if 
they cannot forgive each other’s little 
failings. 


—_—_—_—_——O—— 

No man or woman of the humblest sort 
can really be strong, gentle, pure, loving 
and good without the whole world being 
better for it, without some body being 
helped and comforted by the very exist- 
ence of that goodness.—Phillips Brooks. 


0 
Apples Always in Demand. 

Six hundred and thirty boxes_of apples 
constitute a carload, which means that 
this season will market 12,600,000 boxes 
of apples as near perfect as nature, sun- 


shine and water can make them, says The’ 


World Today. 

In regard to overproduction, it should 
be said that this is not a new question. 
Fifty years ago a pessimistic wail was 
going up that the apple business would 
soon be overdone, and would cease to be 
profitable. At that time, not more than 
one-tenth as many apples were raised for 
commercial purposes in the United States 
as are calned today. One hundred years 
ago apples were but little raised for com- 
mercial purposes; now, trainloads and 
shiploads move from these orchards to our 
great centers of trade, and across the ocean 
to England and other parts of Europe. 
Asia is calling for our apples. Australia 
is taking thousands of boxes of our best 
fruit, and is calling for more. Our highest 
grade apples cannot be duplicated on the 
face of the earth, so we have the world for 
a market for our best fruit: 


Sixty thousand of the million and a half 
inhabitants of Liberia are civilized negroes 
who have emigrated from the United 
States. 

See eens 

Once trying is usually an experiment; 
twice, and we begin to get the hang of it; 
three times and we win. 

fee ae 

Did it ever occur to you that now is the 

future you longed for several years ago? 
—_———()—-*-- -- 
“Fun On The Farm.”’ 

Some say that farming is all hard work, 
but C. A. Green did not find it so. Both 
he and his city wife were never happier 
than during the years spent on a farm 
near Rochester, N. Y., which they con- 
verted into a Fruit Farm. C. A. Green § 
booklet, ‘‘How I Made the Old Farm Pay, 
gives a full account of their experience. 
Price postpaid twenty-five cents. " 
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HAPPY WINTER DAYS 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Mabel L. Robbins. 
Winter's snow doth swiftly fall, 
Outside ’tis bleak and cold. 
Wildly the west winds call 
Back the memories sweet of old, 
Of our happy child-hood hours, 
Wl en we were young and gay; 
How beneath these wintery bowers, 
Our merry games we'd play. 
What a happy, merry crowd 
Could always here be found, 
While apples with blushes proud, 
Were gaily passed around. 
The fire’s bright, graceful blaze, 
Decked with a smoky crown, 
In the fire-place’s gloomy haze 
Snapped forth the chestnuts brown. 


Popcorn loaned it’s white and gold, 
Like mantles of snowy sleet, 
Bursting upward uncontrolled, 
To greet baby. f .ces sweet. 
Light and airy popcorn strings, 
Maple sugar is quite handy, 
While tne busy hammer rings, 
We're served with nuts and candy. * 
Winter’s long and dreary hours 
Are such happy pleasures sweet; 
In rude huts or lofty towers, 
Sweet contentment you will meet. 
Plenty of fruit from the farm 
Has brought this worldly praise; ; 
Mother earth her wealth doth yield, 
To make happy winter days. 


_——0--—_ 


New Plan for Loans to Farmers. 

“The twelve millions of farmers of the 
United States add each year to the na- 
tional wealth $8,400,000,000. They are 
doing this on a borrowed capital of 
$6,040,000,000. On this sum they pay an- 
nually interest charges of $510,000,000. 
Counting commissions and_ renewal 
charges, the interest rate paid by the 
farmer of this country is averaged at 8 1-2 
per cent., as compared to a rate of 4 1-2 to 
31-2 per cent. paid by the farmer, for 
instance, of France or Germany, says 
Washington Post. 

“Again, the interest rate paid by the 
American farmer is considerably higher 
than that paid by our industrial corpora- 
tions, railroads, or municipalities. Yet, 
I think, it will be admitted that the 
security offered by the farmer in his farm 
lands is quite as sound as that offered by 
industrial corporations, Why, then, will 
not the investor furnish the farmer with 
money at as advantageous rates as he is 
willing to supply it to the industrial cor- 
porations. Obviously, thé advantage 
enjoyed by the industrial corporation 
lies in the financial machinery at its com- 
mand, which permits it to place its offer 
before the investor in &@ more attractive 
and more readily negotiable form. The 
farmer lacks this machinery, and lacking 
it, he suffers unreasonably. . . . . . 

“It is not my purpose here to lay down 
any one plan as necessarily the one most 
suitable for adoption in the United States. 
From the reports of our Ambassadors and 
Ministers in Europe and from the recom- 
mendations of Ambassador Herrick, to 
whom was given the task of compiling 
from these, the general report, I am in- 
clined to suggest the suitability of organi- 
zations similar to the German land-mort- 
gage banks for incorporation under State 
charters in this country. It will be most 
desirable, if not, indeed essential, that 
the laws creating and governing such. in- 
stitutions should be uniform throughout 
the States, in order that they might be 
well understood by the investor, and their 
debentures should be given character 
both at home and abroad. 


————-0---— 


Northwestern Apple Crop. 

The box apple deal scems to be at a 
standstill all over the Northwest. There 
are very few buyers in evidence and those 
on the ground are timid about taking hold. 
In some quarters the growers express the 
opinion that apple buyers and operators 
are trying to force the whole deal to a 
consignment basis. On the other hand, 
reports are coming from apple producing 
sections east of the Rocky Mountains 
that buyers are quietly and gradually 
closing deals to supply their season’s 
needs with the fruit grown further East. 
The Western growers and shippers are 
planning to store their own fruit. The 
belief seems to be common that a larger 
percentage than usual of this year’s crop 
will go to waste and that all apples of 
good quality that go into cold storage will 
sell at healthy prices. The Northwestern 
crop is large, although the prevailing 
opinion now is that it is considerably 
short of estimates of six weeks or two 


months «go, due to conditions that have | 


prevailed since then.—Chicago Packer. 

The above is the natural result of pre- 
vailing conditions. The Middle West and 
Eastern apples are better than those of the 
Far West, and all that was necessary to 
get the preference was to produce good 
looking ones. This the Middle West and 
Eastern states are doing.—Wisconsin 
Press. 

—_—_-——_—— 


New York Maintains the First Forest 
Experiment Station at Syracuse 
University. 


The law, which established the New 
York State College of Forestry at Syracuse 
University, obligates the College to carry 
on both investigative and educational 
work. To meet its obligations in an ef- 
fective way, the College purchased in the 
spring of 1912 two small adjacent farms 
south of the City of Syracuse, which are 
being developed as a State Forest Experi- 
ment Station. New Yorkis the first state 
to develop such a Station, and it is felt 
that this start will make it possible to take 
the lead in this very important line of 
work in the United States, 

For the past ten years the people of the 
country have been taking great interest in 
various phases of Forestry and numerous 
Forest Schools have been training men to 
sarry on Forest work. However, we have 
accomplished but little in actually putting 
our forests under scientific management. 
Our weakness has been in our leaning too 
heavily upon European forest methods and 
adopting numerous methods of work 
which are hardly applicable with our 
cruder conditions and poorer markets. 
There has been very great need for more 
exact knowledge as to how rapidly our 
trees grow, how they will grow together 
or in pure stands, what they will take 
from soils or give back to the soil, how a 
certain density of planting influences rate 
of growth and quality of wood, and 
numerous Other questions. 

For many years we have been planting 
certain European trees for both ornamen- 
tal and commercial purposes, yet have not 
decided in any definite way just how valu- 
able these foreign trees, such as Norway 
Spruce, Scotch Pine, European Larch, 


and a few hardwoods, are for commercial | 


purposes, It is probable that some of 
of them have a distinct value and yet 
when tested in comparison with our native 
trees may not give results expected. Itis 
believed that Norway Spruce will produce 
paper wood quicker and cheaper than the 
native Spruce, yet definite facts must be 
obtained before it willbe safe to plant 
the tree extensively. 

During the past spring an experimental 
nursery was started at the Station and 
there are at present a million and a half 
seedlings and transplants growing as a 
result of different methods of planting, 
and that upon different soils and situ- 
ations. Thirty acres of the Station is 
covered with an excellent second growth 
woodlot and here permanent sample areas 
are being laid out and treated in different 
ways so as to see just what may be accom- 
plished in rejuvenating worn-out woodlots 
or in hastening maturity of second-growth 
timber or in underplanting to replace 
worthless species with valuable kinds. 
This Station will become increasingly 
effective and useful to the people by de- 
ciding definitely the numerous questions 
which are now confronting both forester 
and timber owner. 

eer ee eee 
What John Marlin Says. 


Green’s Fruit Grower is the best pub- 
lication of its class in the world. I have 
taken it for many years and know its 
value. Without neglecting such subjects 
as manures, planting, pruning, and 
general orcharding and farming it gives 
wise counsels on preserving health, sug- 
gestions for the house wife, entertain- 
ment for young people; hints on nature 
study and scientific topics. It should 
have 1,000,000 subscribers if its value was 
fully appreciated. He is weak who can- 
not get $1.00 worth out of one year’s read- 
ing from Green’s Fruit Grower. 


—_—_ 


Labor and other expenses are increasing 
so that we may not long be able to offer 
to mail you Green’s Fruit Grower post- 
paid Three Years forOne Dollar. But we 
will do it now. Send us the Dollar. ? 









Deming Sprayers 
Develop High Pressure 


Low pressure spraying doesn’t amount to much. The 
poi:on kills as far as it goes but it doesn’t get into the heart 
and top of the tree; it doesn't reach all of the moths, scale 
and o.her pests. But with a high pressure, the mixture, in 
a fine, powerful mist, covers everything and kills. It doesa 
thorough job, that shows for itself when harvest time comes. 


° 
Deming Spray Pumps 
are the High Pressure kind. They deliver the mixture 
with ferrific force back of it, doing quick, thorough 
work, Deming Sprayers work with the least possible 
friction, and keep the stream moving constantly. 
The ball valves are of brass or bronze— F 
they don’t wear away, rust away or cor- 
rode. The cylinders are brass or brass 
lined. Every machine is made to last. 


Select Your Spray Pumps Now 

Most dealers now have a good assort- 
ment of Deming Spray Pumps, or will 
order for you. You may want to study 
the subject before youcall on them, 
so send for our 1913 catalog. It de- 
scribes more than twenty kinds and 
shows the famous Deming nozzles, 
too. A valuable spraying calendar 
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be sent with it. 


DISTRIBUTING HOUSES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES, 

















KILL THE BUGS AND WORMS 


The Department of Agriculture states that millions of dollars’ worth 
of fruit and vegetables are destroyed every year in the United States by 
injurious bugs and worms. Our spraying devices afford the newest and 
most effective means of killing these pests on trees or vegetables. Com- 
plete illustrated catalogue sent free for a postal. Write today. 


“The WHY and HOW of ORCHARD SUCCESS” 


is a handsome new book that will be found helpful by everyone who raises fruit or 
vegetables. It tells how to graft and prune; how to prevent mold, mildew, scale, scab, ete. 
It is a regular mine of information. e book is yours for 50 cents. Send forit today. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP COMPANY, 702 Grand Avenue, Elmira, N. ¥* 
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STRAWBERRI S$ ! Make Money growing strawberries athome} 
during e time. Pleasant and profit- 
@ able. Plenty of berries for your own use. Every home should have aberry bed. 


be ALLEN’SSTRAWBERRY BOOK gives fall jas to varieties,cultural methods, 

S| 2 \ etc, Willtell YOU how to make money with berries, Illustrated, Sent FREE. Write TODAY. 
S! Allen's ¢rue-to-name berry plants, small fruits, asparagus, privet, shrubs, etc., are vigor- 

: @ ous, hardy, prolific, Fully described in Strawberry Book, Shipments GUARANTEED 


W. F. ALLEN, 55 Market 




















$350.00 on long time and easy payments buys a ten-acre Apple 
Orchard tract in “The Beautiful Shenandoah Valley of Virginia.” 
Other farm and fruit lands $15.00 per acre and up. Write now 
for last issue “The Southern Homeseeker,” otherinteresting|lit- 
erature and low excursion rates. Address, F, H. LaBaume, 
Agr’l Agt., Norfolk & Western Ry. Bldg., Room 41, Roanoke, Va. 












































































A Myers Spray Pump is an investment that pays 
and pays well. It does not mean outlay. It means 
income. It means a more marketable fruit or vege- 
table crop —one that not only sells more readily 
commands a better market price — that shows @ 
greater profit to the grower. 

The vast difference in the salability of unsprayed 
and Myers-Sprayed fruit has caused many its 
and farmers in this and foreign countries to make the 
statement,"It pays tospray with a MyersSprayingOutfit.” 

Myers Spray Pumps are the result of years of 
enguiane and experiment. They have been developed 
with spraying itself, in line with spraying needs, and 
have withstood the tests made of them for service and re- 
liability. The Myers line includes a pump forevery need. 

Myers Spray Nozzles and Accessories are com- 
plete in every particular and can be relied upon to do 
the work expected of them. Our Spray Pump Catalogue 
tells all about them, illustrates and describes the few 
pumps shown here and the many other styles and 
of Knapsack, Bucket, Barrel and Power Spray Purrips we 
manufacture. It also gives valuable spraying informa- 
His tion, including a spray calendar, spraying solutions, etc, 

> Write to us for it or ask your dealer. 


F.E.MYERS & BRO. 


\ASHLAND PUMP © HAY TOOL WORKS 
ouxesreer, ASHLAND, OHIO. 


BRANCH DISTRIBUTING HOUSES 
ALBANY = Cepar RaPIOS — HaRRIGBURG - MILWAUKEE - ST.Lou!s 
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THE BEST 


A Good Spray Pump earns 
big profits and lasts for years. 


THE ECLIPSE 


is a good pump. As 
practical fruit growers 

we were using com- 
mon sprayers in our own 
orchards—found their defects 
and invented the Eclipse. Its 
success forced us to manu- 
facturing on a large scale. 
You take no chances. We 
have done all the experi- 
menting! Large, fully illus- 
trated Catalog and Treatise 
on spraying Free. 


MORRILL & MORLEY MFG. CO., Box 9, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


GET 










HUNDREDS OF CARLOADS OF 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees 


Evergreens, Shrubs, Hardy 
s, etc. 1,200 acres, 
60 in Hardy Roses, none 
~ better grown. 47 green- 
houses of Palms, Ferns, Bego- 
nias, Everblooming Roses, 
Geraniums, and other things 
too numerous to mention. Mail 
size postpaid, safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Immense stock of SUPERBCANNAS, 
the queen of bedding plants. Acres of Hardy 
Perennial Plants,which last foryears. 50 choice 
collections cheap in Seeds, Plants, Roses, etc, 
For Fruit and Ornamental Trees ask for Catalog 
No. 1, 112 pages; for Seeds, Everblooming Roses, 
Cannas, Geraniums, Greenhouse and Bedding 
Plants in general, Catalog No. 2, 168 pages. Both 
FREE. Direct deal willinsure you the best 
atleastcost. Tryit. 59 years. 58 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 17, PAINESVILLE, O. 
When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Plant GREEN’S 
TREES, SHRUBS, 
PLANTS and VINES 


For over thirty-three years people with discriminat- 
ing tastes have been relying on Green to offer sug- 
gestions for pretty lawns and gardens through his 
annual catalog. 



















northern grown, hardy, and free from scale, Green 
has a national reputation for fair dealing. 
Send for GREEN'S 1912 CATALOG. If you send now, 
at once, you will also get Green's Book—‘‘Thirty Years 
with Fruits and Flowers’’—FREE. 
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Popular Fruit 
Growing 


By SAMUEL B. GREEN, B. S. Hort., For. 


Professor of Horticulture and Forestry in the 
University of Minnesota 


This book covers the subject of Fruit 
Culture in a most thorough and practi- 
eal manner. The great growth and wide 
specializing in fruit growing has led to 
the increase of troublesome pests. This 
subject is explained so carefully that a 
painstaking grower can quickly recognize 
the presence of these pests in their for- 
mation and check their injuries by apply- 
ing the methods of extermination so 
minutely described in the chapters ‘‘In- 
sects Injurious to Fruits.” 

Each subject is treated in a most ex- 
haustive manner, every phase of fruit 
growing is considered from a practical 
standpoint and the 7 latest ideas and 
methods outlined and discussed. 

An abundance of new thought has been 
crowded into these pages. Many special 
drawings and illustrations are used to 
more clearly explain the author’s meth- 














ods. Among the many topics discussed 
are: The factors of successful fruit 
growing, orchard protection, insects in- 


jurious to fruits, spraying and spraying 
apparatus, harvesting and marketing, 
principles of plant growth, propagation of 
fruit plants, pome fruits, stone fruits, 
grapes, small fruits, nuts, etc., etc. At 
the end of each chapter are suggestive 
questions on the matter presented. 


FoHy Illustrated 5 1-2 x 7 inches 
@ 300 pages $1.00 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Commonwealth Hotel 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 








Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 per day and 
up, which includes free use of public shower baths. 


Nothing to Equal This in New England. 


Rooms with private bath for $1.50 per day and up; suites of 
two rooms and bath for $4.00 per day and up. 


DINING ROOM AND CAFE FIRST-CLASS. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

Stome fivors, nothing wood but the doors. Equipped with its 
own Sanitary Vacuum Cleaning Plant. Long distance 
telephone in every room 
Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 

Send for Booklet, 

STORER F. CRAFTS, Proprietor. 
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Elberta Peach. 
Jake H. Harrison. 

Queen Elberta’s tastes are rural, 

Which we think her greatest charm, 
She is always best contented 

In an orchard on the farm; 
And she grows to sweet perfection 

Vhere the soil is loose and light, 

And the sunshine through the branches 

Sifis in flashes golden bright. 


Farmers love the peony Elberta, 
eming her their dearest friend, 

For upon her frequent coming 

Health and profit both attend, 
They adore her for her beauty, 

Love her for the joy she brings, 
And their love-ascends to heaven 

Borne on thankful rural wings. 


City folk also adore her, 

Welcome her with open arms; 
Banquets are not well appointed 

Where she fails to show her charms; 
Cream of culture often joins her 

In an effort to complete, 
In a tasteful aggregation, 

Something quite uncommon sweet. 


City dames are ever anxious 

That she pay their homes a call, 
Even though she comes in summer, 

While they would prefer the fall; 
They preserve her with affection, 

All her charms and virtues preach— 
This is not a slang expression— 

Queen Elberta is a peach. 

—Farm and Ranch. 
pane peer eee ited 


Rhode Island Greening. 
The Greening apple is now commonly 
shortened of the name Rhode Island, which 
was formerly attached to it, indicating its 
origin. It is believed by many that the 
original tree from which all the Greenings 








now not largely grown for market. One 
reason for defective yields and poor 
quality of apples is, we believe, the de- 
crease of mineral fertilizers in the soil. The 
stronger and more vigorous growth of the 
Baldwin and Greening trees enabled their 
roots to gather more potash, phosphate, 
and other material for perfecting the 
fruit. But within two or three years these 
varieties, especially the Baldwin, have 
proven less reliable to produce a crop than 
they used to be. On the other hand, trees 
of the Spitzenberg variety, which were 
liberally manured with wood ashes and 
phosphate, maintained a healthy dark 
green foliage until fall and ripened large 
and finely-colored fruit. The deficiency 
of mineral manures is seen first in the 
foliage, which is easily injured by blight. 
Of course wherever the foliage is destroyed 
the fruit is poor or fails entirely. 

We believe there is profit for farmers in 
New England in paying more attention to 
fruit growing, not merely apples but pears, 
plums and the smaller fruits, where there 
is a near market. The aim should be to 
grow the very best quality and depend on 
this to secure a paying price. The pears 
grown near Boston have the reputation of 
being the best quality grown anywhere. 
But if due care is given to selecting the 
best varieties and manuring liberally with 
mineral fertilizers other localities can 
doubtless produce as good pears as any 
grown in this vinicity. The pear is a fruit 
which requires a good supply of phosphate. 








growers of the eastern states. 


Photograph of a home and a portion of fruit farm of A. A. Holliday, one of the most noted fruit 





have been grown is still standing on the 
farm of D. Solomon Drowne, at Mt. 
Hygeia, in North Foster, R. I. The tree 
was a very old one when the farm was sold 
in 1801, and the owner of the farm re- 
marked to its purchaser that it was a pity 
the old tree was going into decay, for it 
produced the most valuable fruit of any 
tree on the farm. The purchaser deter- 
mined to see how long he could make the 
tree live. He removed the original soil, 
which seemed rather poor, for some dis- 
tance around the tree, and filled in with 
rich soil. Then he pruned the tree cutting 
out dead branches. In a few years the 
tree was flourishing vigorously and bore 
fruit every year of the finest Rhode Island 
Greenings. The tree is going into decay 
again, but this past season on the living 
branches which remain it bore two bushels 
of fruit. Somebody ought to repeat the 
experiment of $3 years ago. The tree is a 
large one, the trunk near the ground meas- 
uring five feet 10 inches in circumference. 
It was thought in 1801 to be fifty or more 
years old. 





Pr 
The Quality of Apples. 
To be successful in fruit growing more 
attention must be given to secure fruit 
of high quality. If only first-class fruit 
be offered for sale the demand for it 
will be enormously increased. Quantity 
has been too long the chief aim of growers. 
The inferior varieties, that yield more 
largely, have taken the place of those of 
finer quality, which were shy bearers. 
This has been especially true of apples. 
Color has, however, counted as an im- 
portant factor, and the red varieties, 
though sometimes inferior, have been in 
better demand than varieties superior 
for cooking or eating, that lacked color. 
Most people like a Greening apple better 
than a Baldwin, but because the latter 
has color and is quite as productive it 
has had the preference. The fall Pippin 
and Swaar are even better than the Green- 
ing in quality, but they are shy bearers 
and cannot be grown with profit without 
high culture and manuring. The Spitzen- 
berg has good color, but it is not a strong- 





growing tree and is a poor bearer, and 1s 


It also requires better cultivation than is 
usually given to apples. The pear orchard 
should be cultivated every year, because 
it is unsafe to apply the large amount of 
stable manure to pear trees when in grass 
that is needed to keep them thrifty. We 
can keep an apple orchard’ in grass and 
top dress it heavily enough to offset this 
drain on the soil. . 
—————_0O--" 
A Great Pie Apple. 


We have recently mentioned the Ben 
Davis as a leading profitable orchard fruit, 
both at the West and the East. That 
veteran fruit grower of Missouri, Judge 
Samuel Miller, says of it, that while not 
first-rate in quality, the vigor, productive- 
ness and early bearing of the tree, render 
it safe to plant extensively. Even in Eng- 
land it is reported to. give satisfaction. 
The fruit dried or evaporated is white and 
good; it makes excellent cider and is fine 
in apple butter. For pies it is a great 
favorite; a bakery in Chicago, which 
turns out 10,000 pies daily, uses the Ben 
Davis exclusively. Fruit of this tree 
grown on an upland; on trees not over- 
loaded, is quite different from the product 
of overloaded trees on bottom land. 
O--—= 

About Apples in the South. 

I live some distance below the apple 
belt, Arkansas being the lowest point at 
which this fruit can be grown profitably 
for market, nevertheless we have apples 
for our home use, of our own raising, for 
six months out of the twelve, and with a 
little care in saving them might have 
them for three months longer. The 
Astrachan and Harvest are our best early 
apples; Ben Davis is a good early fall 
apple; while Shockley and Nickerjack 
are best for late fall and winter. Many of 
the Northern winter apples if brought 
here will ripen in the summer. On ac- 
count of our long hot summers, apple 
trees seldom survive here more then 
twenty years, but we find it well to renew 
our orchards every few years, they have 
been, caught by the cold, one in obtaining 
good health in this southern climate as a 
liberal use of this most excellent fruit. 





——— 


It is not an uncommon thing in the City 
of New Orleans to see strawberries for sale 
almost any month in the winter that are 
grown in the neighborhood, but up this 
high we get our first strawberries in March 
and our last ones in June, making over 


two months we have in which to enjoy this 


luxury. On our heavy alluvial soil of the- 


newer Northern varieties prove entire fai]. 
ures, our hot summers proving too much 
for them. Captain Jack, Cumberland 
Triumph, Wilson’s Albany and Charles 
bn all do well with us. These are 
very old varieties I know, and many 
ey phe think us far behind the times 

ut it is better to keep our old friends who 
we know are good, than to desert them for 
new ones that do not do so well. Parker 
Earle has proved an entire failure with 
me, which was a great disappointment, ag 
it originated in Texas about upon our 
— and we expected great things 
rom it, 





oe 


The Peach Fruit Spot. 


The peach fruit spot first appears on the 
fruit as a dark brownish or black speck 
about the size of a pin head, says Farmer’s 
Review. In a few weeks it grows 1-8 to 1-4 
of an inch in diameter and is generally 
round. It then has a very dark, almost 
black center around which is a dark 
brown ring, and the outer margin of the 
spot is reddish in color. 


The upper portion of the peach, as it 
grows on the tree, seem to be affected 
more than the lower portion. This shows 


that very likely the spores come from the 
branches above those upon which the 
peaches grow. The trouble is always 
worse in closely set orchards where shade 
is dense, and it is also found to be worse in 
the center rather than on the outside rows 
of such orchards. This is due, no doubt, 
to the more moist condition-found in such 
orchards. A comparatively moist season 
is more favorable for the growth of the 
fungus than a dry one. 

Careful investigation and several ex- 
periments have been made to determine 
when and what kind of spray should be 
used to control the peach fruit spot, with 
the following conclusions: 

Spray in the fall with lime sulphur of 
Bordeaux. Either a good commercia) 
brand of lime sulphur, one gallon to ten 
gallons of water, or home made lime sul- 
phur, ——. pounds of lime and fifteen 
pounds of sulphur to fifty gallons of water, 
can be used with good results. If Bor- 
deaux is used, make as follows: Use four 
pounds of copper sulphate (blue stone), 
five pounds of stone lime to fifty gallons of 
water. First, dissolve the copper sulphate 
in either hot or cold water; dilute it by 
adding water to make twenty-five gallons 
of the solution. Slack the stone lime and 
dilute with water to twenty-five gallons 
making a milk of lime. Pour the copper 
sulphate and milk of lime solutions to- 
gether into the spray barrel or tank 
through a medium fine sieve. 

Apply either the lime sulphur or Bor- 
deaux sprays’ in the fall as soon as most 
of the leaves have fallen. This generally 
can be done the latter part of October or 
the first part of November. The writer 
prefers lime Sulphur to Bordeaux, but 
either will control the trouble if the spray- 
ing is thoroughly done. Do not use a 
metal spray tank for the use of Bordeaux 
unless it is lined or made of copper, as it 
will eat into the metal. 

Prune heavily in late winter to allow 
the sun to penetrate to the branches and 
leaves during the summer. If the trees 
are set so closely as to crowd, it would be 
well to cut out every other one in the rows 
so that the trees alternate in the rows. 


—o 


History of the Jonathan Apple. 


Not many people who grow or enjoy the 
luscious Jonathan apple have any idea of 
its origin and we want to give the story 
in afew words: In 1837, when the Platte 
purchase was thrown open to settlement, 
two Todd brothers settled four miles north 
of St. Joseph, Missouri. They were nur- 
serymen from Kentucky and brought 
some apple seeds along which they at 
once planted to start a nursery in the new 
country, says The Denver Field and Farm. 
This they did successfully and the second 
year they brought out buds from their 
Kentucky home which they grafted into 
the seedlings. These became the first trees 
and were sold to the settlers all around the 
vicinity. There were varieties of Ram- 
bos, Ben Davis, Rome Beauty, Genetons 
and other popular sorts of the time. In 
a few years they had planted an orchard 
of their own. In grafting the Rambo buds 
on seedlings and transplanting, one tree 
was winter killed below the graft, but was 
left standing, as it threw its own sprouts 
and was thrifty. When the tree bore it 
was unlike the Rambo, from which seed it 
sprang. The father, Jeptha, was for 





cutting it down, but his boy Jonathan 


liked the flavor and persuaded his father 
to allow the tree tostand. This accidental 
sprout developed the fine apple that we 
now call the Jonathan and to our nation 
it is the best all-around variety grown. 
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Get This Book and My 
Low Price on the Famous 


HERCULE 


ALL STEEL —— 
Triple Power 


TUMPS cost you too much money. Stump land is was¢e land, loafer land, 
robber land. Pull out the stumps with the Hercules. 
on your place in 5 minutes or less. 


Get my book to prove it. 


Make $1281 Extra This Year 


40 acres of stump land costs you half the realty value of the land—money 
that your stumpy acres zsn’t worth—and $750.00 or more in crops that you 
Get that money. Get the stumps out—plant on vifgin soil 
and reap bumper rewards! 


My Special Price Offer 


I know that once I get a Hercules All Steel, Triple Power 
Stump Pullerin your locality, there will be no end to orders 
if the farmers around your locality see it work. That's 
why I am making a very special price now to first buyers in 
each locality, and I want you to get this price at once 
before the limited number of stump pullers are sold. 
Write me quick so I can reserve one of these stump 
pullers for you until I hear from you whether or not 


don’t raise. 


you are going to buy. 


All Steel, Triple Power 


The Hercules is the only genuine, all steel stump 
It is 400% stronger and 60% lighter 
than theimitations. Don’tbe 


puller made. 


Pull up the biggest one 
Pull up an acre or more of stumps a day. 


STUMP PULLER | 


names like “semi-steel,” or 
““Manganese steel’ or “Bessemer 
Steel.” The Hercules is the only ai/ steel 


puller! And its triple power feature gives it more 
power than a locomotive! No stump is too big or too deep rooted for 


the power or strength of the Hercules. 


30 Days’ Trial—3 Year Guarantee 


Let me send you a Hercules for 30 days free trial. Pull up a bunch of 
stumps. See how easy it does the work. Give the hardest tests you 


scan. Then decide. Thatis the plan I have always sold the Hercules 


graphs, quotes many letters. 


568 21st Street 


fooled by mis- Centerville, 


leading 


on—and I offer it to you now, along with my special price proposition. 


If any casting of your Hercules All Steel, Triple Power Stump Puller 
breaks, any time within three years, whether the fault is yours or the 
machine’s, I will absolutely replace any such casting on cars freeof all 
cost to you. There are no conditions to this guarantee whatever. 


Send Name on Postal Now 


Read my book. It tells a// about the Hercules—its construction, the 
interchangeable feature, the double safety ratchets, the self or stump- 
anchored feature—low down construction. 


It shows many photo- 
I'll also send you my sensational low 


price. Address me personally—a postal will do. 


B. A. FULLER, Pres. HERCULES MFG. CO. 





Fruit Notes. 


Mulching breaks the force of rains, and 
prevents compacting the soil. 

To secure the very best fruit it is best 
to renew the strawberry bed every other 
year, 

One advantage with old grass as a 
mulching material, is that it doesn’t con- 
tain weed seeds, 

No plaat or tree is fit for setting out 
unless it has made a normal, healthy 
growth. Neither extreme is desirable. 

Raspberry tips, from young, vigorous 
plants, should always be selected in pref- 
erence to those of any other kind. 

One of the best ways of managing rasp- 
berries is to set in rows six feet apart, and 
the plants two feet apart in the rows. 

Trees and small Fruits generally like 
application of ashes and bone dust. By 
fertilizing liberally, good crops may be 
assured, 

In a commercial orchard of two hun- 
dred trees it is better to have forty trees, 
each of five varieties, than five trees each 
of forty varieties. 

One of the most important items in 
managing a fruit farm, and especially 
small fruits, is to prepare the soil in equal 
hills before planting. 

Raspberries produce good crops in the 
same soil for years, while strawberries 
produce their best crops the first year they 
come into full bearing. 

Grapes grown in a clayey soil are darker 
and more glossy. than when grown: on 
gravelly land; but the sweetest and rich- 
vel tasted grapes are grown on gravelly 
soil. 

The removing of the old canes in the 
thrifty growing plants is about all of the 
pruning needed with currants, and it serves 
to keep the plants in a good shape and 
in a good fruiting condition generally. 

There is hardly any question but that 
there is as much in the care of the trees 
after planting, as in the selection before. 
The best trees will not stand neglect, 
while poor trees will respond readily to 
good treatment.—Western Plowman. 


—_—_——_— Oo 


Curiosities About Trees. 

The largest orange tree in the south is a 
gigantic specimen which grows out of the 
rich soil in’Terrebonne Parish, La. It is 
fifty feet high and fifteen feet in cireum- 


ference at the base. Its yield has often 
been 10,000 oranges per season, 

The largest oak tree now left standing 
in England is ‘“Cowthorpe’s Oak,’’ which 
is seventy-eight feet in circumference at 
the ground. The oldest tree in Britain is 
Parliamentary Oak, in Clipstone Park, 
mn which is known to be 1,500 years 
old. 

The largest apple tree in New York state 
is said to be one standing near the town of 
Wilson. It was planted in the year 1815 
and it is on record that it once yielded 
thirty-three full barrels of apples in a 
single season. 

There are 413 species of trees found 
growing within the limits of the United 
States. The curiosity of the whole lot is 
the black ironwood, of Florida, which is 
thirty per cent. heavier than water. Well 
dried black ironwood will sink in waiter 
almost as quickly as will a bar of lead. 

The “life tree’ of Jamacia is harder to 
kill than any other species of woody 
growth known to arboriculturists. It 
continues to grow and thrive for months 
after being uprooted and exposed to the 
sun.—St. Louis Republic. 

O------- 


Romance of the Trees. 


Everyone ought to cultivate a friendship 
for trees, and along with his animal friends 
have a few tree friends. He could do 
no better to commemorate an event in his 
family life than to set out a tree and name 
it with the name of what he would remem- 
ber—have arbor days of his own. 

Where a family has been sentimental 
enough to do this you will find trees about 
the ) then named John, Henry, Susie, 
Clara, etc., in memory of the birth of the 
children. You will see a tree somewhere 
near the gate called the telephone tree, 
because it was planted the year the tele- 
phone was put in the house. 

There will be another tree somewhere 
near that one called the free delivery tree, 
commemorating the year the mail was 
first brought to the door. There will also 
be some small trees, among them the auto 
tree, in memory of the first automobile 
owned by the farmer, and the air tree, to 
remember the thrill experienced upon 
seeing the first aeroplane. 

What romance and interest this adds 
to rural or suburban life!—Farm and 
Home. 





The Apple as Medicine. 


“The apple is such a common fruit that 
very few persons are familiar with its re- 
markable efficacious medicinal properties. 
Everybody ought to know that the very 
best thing they can do is to eat apples just 
before retiring for the night. Persons 
uninitiated in the mysteries of the fruit 
are liable to throw up their hands in horror 
at the visions of dyspepsia which such a 
suggestion may summon up; but no harm 
can come to even a delicate system by the 
eating of ripe.and juicy apples just before 
going to bed. The apple is an excellent 
brain food, because it has more phosphoric 
acid in easily-digestible shape than other 
fruits. It excites the action of the liver, 
promotes sound and healthy sleep, and 
thoroughly disinfects the mouth. This is 
not all. The apple helps the kidney secre- 
tions and prevents calculus growths, while 
it obviates indigestion, and is one of the 
best preventatives known of disease of the 
throat. Everybody should be familiar 
with such knowledge.” 

—_—Oe 
Birds and the Farmer. 

Dr. C. Hart Merr‘tam, shows that the 
popular notions about hawks and birds, 
for the slaughter of which many states 
gave bounties, are altogether erroneous. 
Ninety-five per cent. of their food was 
found to be field mice, grasshoppers, 
crickets, etc., which were infinitely more 
injurious to farm crops than they. The 
charges against crows is that they eat 
corn and destroy eggs, poultry and wild 
birds. Examination shows that they eat 
noxious insects and destructive animals, 
and that although 25 per cent. of their 
food is corn, it is mostly waste corn picked 
up in the fall and winter. With regard to 
eggs, it was found that the shells were 
eaten to a very limited extent for the lime. 
Crows eat also ants, beetles, caterpillers, 
bugs, flies, grubs, etc., which do much 
damage. ‘The cuckoos are also found to 
be very useful birds. 

—_—_—_o-- 
Best. Way to Set Posts. 

After many years experience I have 
concluded by placing the small end of 
the post in the ground. A post will last 
much longer than with the large end 
down. When limbs are cut off it always 
leaves a cut that holds more or less water 





and where worms have worked the holes 
are always downward. These poles hold 
some moisture, but by placing the to 
end down this moisture runs out an 
leaves the post dry. 


—_—_——_-O--—" 


Country Town Sayings. 
By Ed. Howe. 

The little girl who practices four hours 
a day on the piano is entitled to a good 
deal of credit she doesn’t get from the 
neighbors. 

Some people have the absurd notion 
that unless they are always talking they 
are considered dull. 

It is said that if you swallow a single 
seed in eating watermelon you will have 
fits. Nothing in it; a boy can swallow 
every seed in a watermelon and the rind 
and the vine and never mind it. 

When I meet a girl with a very odd 
and romantic name, I always wonder 
what her name was before she began 
fooling with it. 

Send a boy for a drink of water for a 
guest and he will bring it in a tin dipper; 
send a girl and she will bring it in the best 
glass in the house. : 

What causes some women to look so 
weary twoor three years after they marry? 
Is it their husbands or their health. 

Nothing hurts a boy’s feelings so much 
as to act smart in the presence of a girl 
who is staying all night with his sister, 
and then get whipped for it in her pres- 
ence. 

A woman is enthusiastic over being 
married; not over the man she is to marry. 

Do not hope that your victims will keep 
quiet; there are no faithful victims. 

More women are looking for an oppor- 
tunity to elope from men than to elope 
with them. 

Every man who has a little job or a 
big job, a little business or a big business, 
and attends to it faithfully, does more 
for others than he does for himself. 

I don’t know how it is with others, but 
when I begin telling my wrongs, I am 
very unreliable. 

How early do mothers begin spanking 
their children? So far as I have been 
able to learn, by inquiry among mothers. 
It is necessary to begin spanking girl 
babies when they are about a year old, 
and boy babies at sixteen months. 
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Destroy Tree Pests 
Kill San Jose Scale, Apple Scab, Fun- 
gi, lice, bugs and other enemies of 
ie vegetation by spraying with 
CAUSTIC \ 
| GOOD SicrasxFISH OIL 
SOAP NOS 
Does not harm _ the trees— fertilizes 
the soil and aids healthy growth. 
Used and endorsed by U. 8. Dept. 
of iculture. FREE.—Our valuable book on Tree 


and Plant Diseases. Write for it today. 
JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 953 N. Front St., Phila. 




















When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








The 
Forkner Light Draft 
Hangs low and has Harrow 


great extension—you ' : 
work right up to trees without dis- 
ee ughs orfruit. Withit you 
can cultivate 20 to 30 acres a day 
with one team. Low-priced, but built 

Z for long, hard service. 

THIS BOOK FREE. 

Modern Orchard Til , written 
by a practical orc’ ist, chock- 
full of valuable informa- 
tion. rite 














4 Light Draft Harrow 
, Company 


600 E. Nevada St., 
Marshalltown, Iowa 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 

one Who Writes. 

A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer 
of Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process 
of making a new kind of paint without the 
use of oil. He calls it Powderpaint. It 
comes in the form of a dry powder and all 
that. it requires is cold water to make a 
paint weather proof, fire proof and as dur- 
able as oil paint. It adhears to any sur- | 
face, wood, stone or brick, spreads and 
looks like oil paint and costs about one- | 
fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 16 
North St., Adams, N. Y., and we will send | 
you a free trial package, also color card | 
and full information showing you how you 
can save agood many dollars. Write to- 


day. 
CALENDAR 
FREE 


Send us your name 
and address with a 
2cent stamp to cov- 
er mailing expenses 
and we will send 
you free a beauti- 
fully colored and 
embossed two page 
1913 calendar and 4 
lovely sample post 
cards. Address 
R.O.McGREGOR, 
6501 Plymouth P1., 
Ht Te iLL., 


. 


























If you want a cheap, simple, abso- 
NO MORE lutely sure way i. —4 EVERY 
RABBITS Rabbit and Every Borer out of 
aaa your orchard, paint your trees 

with “SuLFociDeE” the new concentrated sulphur 
compound. Simple to prepare. Cheaply and easily 
applied. One application will last for six months. 
aoe rmenrs car te or will solve the 
rabbit problem. Write Topay for book- 

ae = pee | Protection NO MORE 

rom Rabbits and Borers.’ Address B, 

G. Pratt Co., 50 Church St., N “Y.City. BORERS 


Ease Your Feet. 


Tired, aching feet and limbs, weak instep and 
rheumatic pains permanently cured by wearing 
BULLARD’S PERFECTION ARCH CUSHIONS. 
Light, soft, flexible and comfortable. They remove 
all muscular strain from the arch and enable you to 
stand or walk all day without fatigue or pain. Price 
50c per pair. Sent by mail. Give size of shoe. 

23 Ninth St., N. E., Washington, D. C: 
CHARLES E. BELL, Sole Agent. 


FARMING: 


BY MAIL 


FRUIT GROWING—A SPECIALTY 


Also Truck Farining, Vegetable Gardening, Flowers, 

Greenhouse, General Farming, Small Farm Course, Dairy- 

ing, Soils and Fertilizers, Crops, Stock, Farm Manage- 

ment, Farm Book-keeping, y Farming, Course for 

Teachers of Agr., Farm Veterinary, Writing for Farm Pa- 

en. a Ginseng, etc. Which Course Interests 
ou 


VALUABLE BOOK ABSOLUTELY FREE 
**How to Make the Farm Pay More.”’ 














Courses for actual and prospective farmers, in country, 
village or city, whether you own a farm, garden, city or 
suburban lot, or expect to. A safe way out for city man 
longing to get back to the farm. More profits for the 
farmer. Faculty 21 leading experts. Students in every 
state. Just the opportunity you have been wanting—To 
learn Scientific Farming at home. Free sample lesson 
on request. (No agents). Send today for temporary low rate. 


AMERICAN FARMERS SCHOOL, 208 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(Original and largest Correspondence School of Agri.) 























Fall Planting. 
By C. A. Green. 


When asked fer my opinion about the 
fall planting of plants, vines and trees, my 
reply is that I always do more or less fall 
planting and have been successful in fall 
planting with the exception of straw- 
berries, peach trees and rose - bushes. 
Late fall is not a good time for planting 
the strawberry. Rose bushes and peach 
trees are not entirely hardy. Peach trees 
are far hardier than rose bushes, but I do 
not advocate planting large peach orch- 
ards in the fall, though I would not 
‘hesitate to plant a dozen or two for home 
consumption. 

Currant and gooseberry bushes, red and 
black raspberry, blackberry plants and 
grape vines, can be planted successfully 
any time in the fall before winter sets in, 
but I always recommend the saving clause. 
Throw over every plant set out in the fall 
a small forkful of strawy manure or litter. 

Such hardy trees as the apple, pear and 
plum, can be safely planted at any time 
up to Thanksgiving, or later in some 
sections of the country, but all trees 
planted in the fall should have the earth 
banked up at least a foot high at the base 
of each tree. 

There are southern locations where 
planting extends throughout the winter. 
In Florida the spring opening of the buds 
of trees begins in February and in some 
localities even earlier. Northern nurser- 
ies have in their storage houses plants, 
vines and trees which they are able to 


cut off all the roots and tops and taking 
the hundred trees under my arm and with 
a spade I set that 100 trees before break- 
fast. By pushing the spade into the soft 
sand, tipping the handle forward and 
tucking the stub down beside the spade 
and pressing the sand firmly about the 
tree the job was done. I could have made 
the hole as well with an iron bar. Nearly 
every tree lived, and while the land has 
never been cultivated -and for several 
years did not receive a spoonful of fertili- 
zer of any kind, it has been the most 
productive cherry orchard on the — 
and the fruit has been as large and nice 
as on other orchards that have been 
cultivated and heavily manured every 
year. 

‘ Two heavy crops of hay have been taken 
from this orchard every year since the 
trees were set, about 15 years. 

The trees have not made the growth 
that trees set the same year on cultivated 
land have made, yet they are large enough. 
—A. A. Halladay, Mapledell Farm, Vt. 

_—_——_l—-—_—_-_—- 

The South’s $32,500,000 Purchases. 

Every reader of this paper*will be in- 
tensely interested in the startling figures 
given in the October number of the 
Southern Field, published at the National 
Capital. It shows that $32,500,000 worth 
of butter is shipped annually from the 
North and West into the nine South- 
eastern States east of the Mississippi 
River. 

The Southern winters are very short 
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How can a farmer get more hired help 
country. 


is a question freely asked in various parts of this great 
Our artist suggests in the above illustration that one way to get hired men is to have an auto- 


mobile on the farm. Surely the automobile is an attraction, but there are other inducements for the 


hired men. 


At Green’s Fruit Farm we have no trouble in getting plenty of help in any work which we 


have todo. One reason for this is that our working hours are reasonable, the work is not excessively 


hard and the work is interesting. 
ards. 


Our men like to work among the berry plants, the vines and the orch- 
Working among fruits is more interesting than ordinary farm work and requires more intelligence 


and more thought, thus the men working upon such a farm as ours are equipping themselves mentally for 


better and better work as the years go by. 


ship by express at any time during the 
winter to the southern states where plant- 
ing must be done before the northern 
packing season opens, which usually 
occurs April first. 

I do not advocate stripping the leaves 
off from trees before the natural state 
arrives for their falling, which usually 
does not occur before November first. 

———_o———- 
A Vermont Cherry Orchard. 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower, 

One of our small cherry orchards con- 
tains 100 early Richmond and English 
Morello trees. It also shows a portion of 
the residence at Mapledell Farm. 

This cherry orchard has been the 
wonder of the people for many miles 
around here, as well as professors and 
fruit men all over the state. “The land 
where these trees were planted was once 
30 feet higher than the land where the 
house stands, but was dug out and used 
for plastering sand, being a pure white 
clean sand with no loam or soil in it. 

It was considered by the former owner 
so poor and worthless that when I bought 
the other land the owner gave me the 
“sand bank.’’ 

It was unsightly, and the wind sifted 
the sand over everything, and I decided 
to try and seed it down. I got a wonder- 
full catch with the grass seed, and I got 
the largest crop of hay from it that I ever 
saw grow. It stood higher than my head 
and I took off two crops, 13 big one horse 
loads of hay from not over one acre of 
land. Then next spring I had 100 small 
1 year cherry trees and I took them and 


and mild, cattle living comfortably out 
of doors the year around. The great 
varieties of forage, with heavy yields of 
corn, alfalfa, low-priced cotton seed meal 
and numerous other cheap feeds, lower 
production costs to the minimum. 

Farm produce finds ready markets in all 
sections of the South. In the past year 
521 new industrial plants were established 
in the Southern Railway’s territory, 
giving employment to thousands of opera- 
tives. This rapid influx of population will 
consume great quantities of all farm pro- 
duce, thus making the demand far greater 
than the supply. 





Que 


‘Now I Lay Me.’ 

One of the simplest and sweetest of such 
substitutes for ‘Now I lay me’ is from the 
kindly pen of William Canton of England: 

‘Father, whom I can not see, 

Look down from heaven on little me; 

Let angels through the darkness spread 

Their holy wings above my bed; 

And keep me safe, because I am 

The heavenly Shepherd’s little lamb; 

Teach me to do as I am told, 

And help me be as good as gold.” 
—_——_0---~ 


To fit the crop to the various char- 
acteristics of the climate is just as im- 
portant as fitting it to the soil require- 
ments. The crop must fit the climate; 
moisture loving crops, such as grass, for 
humid regions, drouth resisting plants of 
dry regions, warm nights as well as days 
for corn growing, abundant’ sunshine for 
color and fruit. 


What Low Price 
Means To YOU 


Read what I have to offer you: 


A New 1913 Model 
Farm Engine 
—So simple a child can 
run it; 
—So economical, it costs 
but a cent or two for gaso- 
line on a big job; 
—So reliable, it won’t go 
wrong; 
—So efficient, a touch starts 
it going; 
he. -—So durable, I give you a 
permanent guarantée of satisfaction; 
—And so positive am I that you’ll buy one 
if Imake my E> low enough, that I’m going 
to sell my 1913 Model, 


Galloway Engines 
$50 To $300 Lower In Price 


than asked for the next best engine on the market. 

You can’t go wrong on a deal like this. My 30, 60, 
90 days’ FREE trial protects you. If you don’t want 
the engine after the trial, send it back. It won’t 
cost you a cent for the use you have had of it. 


Free Book Reveals the Secret 





















y. 
things for yourself and get my special ‘913 propo- 
sition and prices. Write NOW, before you forget it, 


WM. GALLOWAY, Pres. 
THE WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY 
865BZ Galloway Station 


—— 











stocks of our machines at Chicago, Kansas 


We carry . 
City, Council Bluffs and Minneapolis insuring prompt 
shipment. 













WRITE for a copy of our Sev. 
enty-third Annual Catalogue of 
the Most Complete Nursery Stock in 
America. Strong, well developed 
trees and plants, free from 
defects and parasites. A 
square deal to every 











ELECTRIC 
Steel Wheels 


for your wagon. Use your old run- 
ars—our steel wheels will fit 
‘on good ag 


new. Send for ca’ of so 
metal wheels (sizes to fit 

that cannot swell, dry apart or 
Make a new wagon out ofyour 


one. Write for the book now to 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 24, Quincy, lite 








Rhubarb Seed | 
For Sale 


OFFER at reduced price at 75 cents per 

pound freshly gathered high class rhubarb 
or pieplant seed. Thisis about half the usual 
price charged for this seed. Do not delay if 
you wish to get a bargain in rhubarb seed, 
which can be sown any time this fall or next 
spring. There is no difficulty in growing rhu- 
barb from this seed. If mailed add 16 cents 
per lb. for postage. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 




















Illustrated Guide Postpaid. Chapin Farm Agency, Boston. 
We will send Pan this beautiful 
R 


FRE GOLD PLATE ING absolutely 
Free if you will send us the names of five of 
your neighbors and 10 eents to pay postage, 
etc. GEM CITY SUPPLY €O., Quincy, Illinois 


25 HIGH GRADE POST CARDS 10¢ 
Christmas, New Years, Greetings, Senti- 


mental, etc., also your name in our post card exchange 
and free sample copy of our magazine. _ Address 
Family Story Paper, Dept. G, Vandewater St., N. Y.- 


a. 














Q5 and Upward 
AMERICAN 
SEPARATOR 


Whether dairy is Jarge or small, 
ddress as 


BOX 1121 
BAINBRIDGE, N. Y. 








obta‘n our handsome free catalog. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
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A Visit to Dreamland Farms 


Showing Possibilities of Farming Ten 
Thousand Acres. 


By CHARLES A. GREEN. 


We had traveled by automobile twelve 
miles from a flourishing city and three 
hundred miles from the large metropolis, 
[ saw before me in the distance a large 
prick building two stories high which 
from its appearance might have been an 
asylum or a large factory were it not that 
there were no tall chimneys. In front of 
this building was a park embracing fifty 
acres With beautiful roadways, with trees 
and shrubbery on the borders, with well 
kept lawns, and an open view directly in 
front of the structure. : 

“What place is this?”’ I asked of my 


ide. 

“This is the administration building of 
one of the largest farms in the world. 
Here is also the home of the manager and 
director and some of his assistants.” 

‘Why should they need such a large 
puilding?”’ I asked. 

“You would not be surprised to see a 
building of this size occupied by the 
employees of afactory. You are surprised 
because it is the administration building 
of afarm, and in this respect it is peculiar, 
but there is no reason why a big farming 
enterprise should not have a large number 
of clerks, stenographers, foremen, sales- 
men, and as full an equipment as any 
manufacturing plant. We are so accus- 
tomed to seeing farm operations con- 
ducted on a small scale we are apt to be 
surprised when we see it conducted ona 
large scale as in the present instance.” 

Driving up to the entrance of the build- 
ing, we entered the office of the superin- 
tendent where we were welcomed and 
shown through the building. It was some- 
thing of a museum. There were rooms 
devoted to a display of leading farm im- 
plements and utensils, embracing many 
different makes of the same implement. 
There was a room devoted to mowing 
machines, another to reapers, another to 
plows, another to cultivators, another to 
the small tools such as spades, shovels, 
hoes, sickles, lawn mowers. 

There was a room devoted to seeds, 
showing the adulteration of many seeds, 
particularly grass seeds, and to seedcorn, 
wheat, oats, barley, peas, beans, tending 
to teach the difference between perfect 
and imperfect seeds. 

There was a room equipped for testing 
seeds. It was explained that many times 
crops are an entire or partial failure owing 
to the fact that the seed will not germinate. 
This is particularly the case with corn. 
Corn as ordinarily harvested, stored and 
ripened, should not be used for seed, I 
was told. All the seed corn planted on 
this farm was especially selected for that 
purpose. Only the largest ripest ears 
from the most productive stalks were 
gathered. After gathering this seed corn 
was stored in such a way that it could not 
degenerate, but even this high class seed 
corn was tested before planting to see that 
it would germinate. 

We were invited to leave our automobile 
and take seats in a trolley car which 

carried us entirely around this ten thous- 
and acre farm, which was’ divided in 
sections of one hundred acres each. This 
trolley car line touched every hundred 
acre tract. Over the rails of this car line 
the product of the farm was conveyed tu 
the nearest railroad station, and fertili- 
zers and other freight coming into the 
farm was carried over the same rails to 
every part of the big farm, thus demand- 
ing far less hard work than is usual in 
farming. Machinery for loading and un- 
loading were employed. 

I noticed that there were good roads 
leading to every part of the farm. The 
roads had been laid out by a competent 
engineer so as to reach important points 
with the least waste of time and toil. The 
roads were as well made as those of im- 
proved cities and were not soft or muddy 
even during the wet periods of fall or 
spring. 

HOW CAN YOU DO IT? 


Having been brought up on a farm and 
knowing how much work there is to be 
done on one hundred acres, I asked “How 
is it possible for anyone to manage ten 
thousand acres?”’ 

“Tf a man has learned how to manage 
one hundred acres it is assumed that he 
can manage many such small farms, pro- 
viding he has the necessary capital and 
the number of laborers required,” was 
the reply. 

“How do you get manure enough to 
fertilize such a large tract?” I asked. 

“We make yearly contracts with the 
stock yards of nearby cities, and with the 
large business houses of the cities who 
keep many horses, such as brick yards and 
other factories. The delivery of all this 
bulky material is entirely by rail. After 
it has been unloaded on the tracts of land 


. where needed manure spreaders are set 


at work spreading it. But we have a man 


constantly planing how to make as much 
manure as possible on the farms by feeding 
animals and how to prevent its waste. 

“You would not favor leaving the man- 
ure in piles and spreading it by hand as 
most farmers do?”’ I remarked. 

“No, we would consider that a great 
waste of time and also of fertility. It is 
hardly possible to spread manure by hand 
so well as it can be spread by machinery.”’ 

“Do you rely entirely upon stable 
manure for fertility?”’ I asked. 

“No, our plan is to invest as much 
money in commercial fertilizers as we do 
in stable manure.”’ 

I noticed that a creek or small river ran 
through this immense tract. This stream 
had evidently been straightened and was 
not allowed to wind here and there as 
most streams do. Its banks were sodded. 
It was a beautiful object. 

‘‘What use do you make of this stream?”’ 
I asked of the superintendent. 

“Fifty miles above this point there is a 
waterfall over fifty feet high and there is a 
constant fall to this point. This gives us 
electric power and water power enough to 
run all the machinery on this farm, our 
plows and harrows, our threshing ma- 
chines and our reapers, as well as the tool 
shops. It furnishes electric light for the 
buildings, and. power for moving the 
trolley cars and for everything else about 
the place that needs power. We have a 
reservoir from this high point and from 
thence convey water to every hundred 
acre tract of this big farm, thus it is pos- 
sible to irrigate every acre should a dry 
spell come, which is liable to occur during 
any year. 


HERE IS ANOTHER QUERY. 


“Tow do you convey instructions to so 
many men?” J asked. 

‘Every hundred acre tract has its fore- 
man. Instructions to each foreman are 
given by typewritten letters each day 
sent out from the administration office, 
just the same as engineers on a railroad 
are given written instructions about 
running trains. We found that when we 
gave verbal instructions to these foremen 
the instructions were forgotten or excuses 
were made that they were not understood 
and this led to trouble, which has been 
largely obviated by written messages. 
But in addition to the written messages we 
have telephone connection with every 
tract and are constantly communicating 
with our workers.” 

‘What is the main advantage in having 
this big farm divided up into one hundred 
acre tracts?”’ I asked. 

“The main advantage is in not having 
to draw bulky crops a long distance to be 
stored. For instance, supposing we have 
a large acreage of hay on one of these 
hundred acre divisions, or of grain. We 
have buildings for storing these crops on 
each hundred acre tract, whereas if the 
tracts were larger, more team work and 
more men would be required to haul and 
store the product.” 

“What yields do you get by such scien- 
tific management as you have inaugur- 
ated?”’ I asked. 

“You speak of scientific management 
and are correct in so speaking, for we have 
on this farm specialists in apple culture, 
in peach culture, in grape culture, in 
wheat growing, corn growing and the other 
different crops. These men are as carefully 
trained in their specialties as any special- 
ist of the most approved experiment 
station. Therefore, in one respect, this 
might be called a great experimental farm. 
We are securing from 50 to 60 bushels of 
wheat per acre, 100 bushels of corn, 500 
bushels of potatoes, 100 bushels of oats, 
300 barrels of apples per acre, and other 
crops in proportion.”’ 


HOW ABOUT PROFITS? 

‘What are the profits of this big farm 
system?” 

“This undertaking was not begun with 
the expectation of large profits,’’ was the 
reply. ‘The owners of this farm are men 
of great wealth. Their desire is safe in- 
vestment for their money, which is not 
an easy thing to secure. These men 
realize that there can be no monopoly of 
farming and of farm products. If these 
capitalists had desired to invest money 
in safe bonds they could not have realized 
over four per cent profit. Their idea was 
that if they could secure a like profit, that 
is, four per cent. net on their money, from 
farming, they would be satisfied, feeling 
that the investment would be far more 
safe than an investment in even the best 
bonds. But these men have been pleas- 
antly surprised for the profits have thus 
far been six per cent. for the sum invested. 

“Ts there not strong probability that 
the value of this large farm will increase 
as the years go by?” 


‘hundred years or more you will find by 





“That is the expectation of the men who 
have bought these broad acres. If they 
had invested their money in good safe 
bonds there would have been no possibil- 
ity of much increase in the price of those 
bonds. But it must be apparent to all 
thinking men that the tendency is toward 
higher prices for good farm lands. Who 
is there, who could not, withreason expect 
that within the next twenty, fifty or one 
hundred years farm lands well located must 
increase in value. But further than this, 
the improvements which these capital- 
ists have made on this big farm have added 
largely to its value and have also added 
to the value of surrounding property.”’ 

“T notice that your buildings have a 
permanent look.’’ 

“Yes, it is calculated that at the end of 
one hundred years the buildings erected 
on these farms will be almost in as good 
condition as at present. The owners of 
these farms have realized that there is 
great waste in building houses and other 
buildings of wood and covering them with 
shingles. Not only this, but they have 
realized the danger from fire occuring in 
such structures, therefore our buildings 
are of cement and-the roofs of slate, both 
unburnable and practically indestrue- 
tible. When you are planning for one 


careful figuring that such buildings as 
these, while more expensive on the start, 
are the most economical in the long run.”’ 

“T see you are giving some attention to 
forestry.” 

“Certainly,’’ was the reply. ‘‘To pass 
by such an important question as forestry 
in connection with an affair of this kind 
would be a serious blunder. We realize 
the importance of timber lands as a pro- 
tection from winds and as a source of 
retaining the rainfall and of increasing 
rainfall, We will soon show you our 
system of planting forests. Our aim is 
not to shut out the currents of air entirely 
by forest trees but of leaving lanes through 
the woods where the winds may pass. for 
stagnation of air is not to be desired. We 
have been surprised at the rapid growth 
of the young forest trees which we have 
planted. Many of these were simply whips 
when set out. At the end of fifteen years 
they had made a surprising growth, many 
of them were twelve to twenty feet in 
height. At the end of twenty vears we have 
quite a presentable forest. Bear in mind 
that where the land is set aside for forests 
many trees spring up from seed, such as 
the elm, maple, oak and many others. 
The time is coming when greater attention 
will be given to the planting of forests in 
this country.” 


HARDEST QUESTION OF ALL. 

‘What hopes have you of securing more 
nitrates from the atmosphere?”’ 

“This is a promising subject and one 
which is being carefully studied on this 
farm. Great advances have been made 
in recent years in securing nitrates. In 
old times farmers discovered that growing 
clover and plowing it under enriched the 
soil marvelously but they could not tell 
why. Now.they know that certain germs 
working on the roots of the clover aceumu- 
late nitrogen, taking it from the air. I 
confidently expect to see the day when 
the farming world will be able to use a 
larger portion of the vast amount of 
fertility hovering over every farm con- 
tinually in the atmosphere in the shape 
of nitrates.” 

What is your system of supplying 
groceries and other necessities to your 
employees?”’ 

“This is a department which I have net 
yet shown you. We have, whatin the city 
would be called, adepartment store; that 
is, we are able to supply groceries, cloth- 
ing, kitchen utensils and general supplies 
similar to those of the city department 
store, but not so varied in character and 
not embracing such expensive items as you 
would find in a city store. Our aim is to 
be able to meet the wants of our people in 


profit, but a little charge in excess of cost 
must be made to meet necessary expenses.” 


“Are there fish in the river that runs 
through your tract?”’. T asked. 

“Yes , we have on the place a scientific 
fish breeder and a hatching house for 
hatching the eggs of the fish. The stream 
is well supplied as is also the reservoir 
above. You will notice that this stream 
is profitable in more ways than one. It 
supplies fish and the pleasure of catching 
them, it supplies water and electric power, 
irrigation, water for family and farm 
supply, and at the same time the reservoir 
and the stream are objects of great beauty. 
Thus any farmer through whose farm a 
stream is running may consider himself 
fortunate.” 





































JOHN'STECKS 


FARN $6 PROFIT 


John Steck has a big apple orchard near 
Winchester, Pa. Seven acres of his trees now 
eighteen years old, on which accurate records 
have deen kept, show a net profit of $59.91 for 
each tree during the past nine years—an aver- 
age of $6.66 per tree each year. A young tree 
costs less than half a dollar. Five dollars will 
care for it properly for ten years. You can 
readily figure the profit in the kind of farming 
that Mr. Steck does. He planted mostly 
Harrison trees, of course. 


Our Books Tell You 


How to do as Well 


HARRISON’S GENERAL CATALOG. A 
book of facts for fruit growers. Lists of select 
varieties and our prices. Free on request. 

HOW TO GROW AND MARKET FRUIT. 
A complete guide book. Price 50 cents—this 
amount rebated on first $5 order. 

THE HOW AND WHY OF SHADE TREES 
AND EVERGREENS,—for greatest cash re- 
turns, comfort, protection and beauty. Free. 

Harrison’s 

Nurseries 

Ocean Ave. 
Berlin, Md. 
Eastern Shore Farms 
for Sale. Write for 
details. 








Make your own Fertilizer at small cost with 


Wilson’s Phosphate Mills 


From 1 to 40 H.P. Send for catalogue. 
WILSON BROS. Sole Mfrs., Easton, Pa. 


: C PLOWS 


AND ICE 
Ask for catalogue and discount en Pray’s well-known 
Deuble Rew Plows and Tools, 
Sooner or later you will buy a 
““Pray’s Original’’ and throw 
away the inferior imitations. 


WM. H. PRAY, Verbank, N. Y. 











ERNMENT Positions are onay to get. My free 
Ov booklet Bx-37 tells how. rite today —-NOW. 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D. C 


Absorbine For Big Knee. 


Mr. W. W. Goodliff, Bolivar, N. Y., 
writes under date of February 9, 1912: 
“T have taken a bunch off a horse’s knee 
with ABSORBINE and Glycerine that 2 
veterinary said was ruined for life. To- 
day he is worth $2,000. I am handling a 
good many horses and think that AB- 
SORBINE will cure most anything.” 

Let ABSORBINE make money for you. 
Tt will reduce swellings, and soft bunches, 
stop lameness and inflammation, allay 
pain; heals cuts, bruises, lacerations, 
boot chafes, saddle galls, ete. without 
blistering or removing the hair and horse 
can be used. $2.00 per bottle at all 
druggists or delivered. W. F. Young, P. 








this store. The object of the store is not 


D. F., 11 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 








NEW 


the other is being sprayed. 


Lighter on team as you do not draw 
filling tank. 


to run fast or slow as desired. 


NO OTHER SPRAYER 


patents pending. 


LOCK BOX 900 : 





SPRAYING REVOLUTIONIZED 


WILKINSON'S CONTINUOUS SPRAYER 


Engine and Pump mounted on separate trucks. 
Tanks furnished with each complete outfit, one tank being filled while the 
Requires less than one minute to connect Pump Truck to Solution Tank. 


Liquid thoroughly stirred with an adjustable agitator which can be regulated 


Capacity and output double of any other sprayer made. 


WILKINSON SPRAYER CoO. 


IDEA 


Two mounted Solution 


engine and pump back and forth when 


HAS THIS FEATURE 


Fully protected by 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Where Is God? 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 

y Walter Scott Haskell. 

He’s in the fiower, the leaf, the plant, 

His word isin the tiny ant; 

And all the starry worlds above 

Express hjs will, divinest love. 

He’s in the grey of early dawn 

And in the night when day is gone. 

He’s in the brightest glare of noon 

And in the coldness of the moon. 


He’s in the rainbow, in the cloud, 
And in the thunder speaking loud. 
He rides upon the ocean wave, 
Is present in the darkest cave. 


There is no place where God is naught, 
He dwells within the things he wrought. 
Man strives to reach his highest goal, 
And learns that God is in his soul. 


—y—_———_ 


Woman and Farming. 

Women from one end of the country to 
the other are giving time and study to 
activities proposed to develop the b st 
standard of fertility of American soil, 
apply directly the principles and possi- 
bilities of scientific farming, encourage 
the proven efficiency of the domestic 
sciences and improve conditions in Ameri- 
can agriculture that will tend to correct 
wasteful and depleting methods and build 
for the future stability of the United 
States as the food producing nation of 
the world. 

As an evidence of the important work uf 
American women in this direction, si,nifi- 
eant public action in two instances has 
been taken recently. At the annual mect- 
ing of the National Soil Fertility League 
in Chicago on August 8th, two women 
were added to the advisory committee, 
which includes President Taft, James J. 
Hill, William Jennings Bryan, Speaker of 
the House Champ Clark, Ex-Governor 
W. D. Hoard of Wisconsin, Secretary of 
Agriculture F. D. Coburn, of Kansas, 
Dr. Edmund J. James of the University 
of Iilinois, B. F. Yoakum, Chairman of 
the Board of the Frisco System, Frank 
G. Logan of Chicago, Henry Wallace of 
fowa, J. M. Studebaker of South Bend, 
(Indiana, and many other leading men. 
The two new members are Mrs.P.V.Penny- 
baker of Texas, President of the National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and Mrs. 
Emmons Crocker of Massachusetts, Chair- 








A Treat 
Anytime 


Crisp, delicately 
browned 


Post 
Toasties 


Ready to serve without 
further cooking by ad- 


ding cream or milk. 


Often used with fresh or 
canned fruit. 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 




















man of the Conservation Committee of 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The other significant step in the direc- 
tion of coalescence of interest is the ad- 
vancement of the nation’s progress and 
application of better farming methods, 
was the action taken by the National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at its an- 
nual convention in San Francisco. At 
that time the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted, closely following 
an address by Howard H. Gross of Chi- 
cago, President of the National Soil Fer- 
tility League, who subsequently asserted 
that he had never spoken to a more in- 
terested assemblage: 

WHEREAS, the restoration and_pre- 
servation of the fertility of our soil 1s a 
matter of supreme importance, and one 
that calls forth the united and sustained 
effort of every thoughtful citizen to the 
end that the dissipation of our country’s 
greatest asset may cease and that agri- 
culture may be put upon a scientific and 
permanent basis, and thereby insure an 
ample food supply for our rapidly in- 
creasing population, ’ 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 
that the Federation of Woman’s Clubs in 
Convention assembled, urge the passage 
of the Lever Agricultural Extension Bill, 
which provides for placing a trained farm 
demonstrator in every community to as- 
sist the farmers to understand the latest 
and best methods of agriculture; those 
demonstrators to be under the control and 
direction of the State College of Agricul- 
ture of the several States, and that copies 
of these resolutions may be immediately 
sent to the Honorable A. F. Lever, of the 
House of Representatives, and Honorable 
Hoke Smith, of the United States Senate 
at Washington, and to the National Soil 
Fertility League, at Chicago. 

—_——O-—__——_ 


Don’ts for Housekeepers. 

Don’t put cereals away in paper bags. 
They soon break and dust and flies enter 
unchallenged. Wide mouthed glass jars 
are both sanitary and convenient for this 
purpose. 

Don’t allow canned goods to stand in 
the cans after being opened unless you 
want to invite ptomaine poisoning. 

Don’t try to keep ice cream, custards 
and cream puffs over night. Eggs and 
milk cooked together and allowed to stand 
furnish a dangerous conbination. 

Dou’t kec,, a heterogenous mass of vege- 
tables in a single box. Have separate 
boxes or compartments for each vegetable. 

Don’t buy of hucksters if you can buy 
of the grower direct. The huckster gets 
what the grower has left over. Vegetables 
and fruit should be strictly fresh. 

Don’t allow the marrow to remain on 
the backbone of your mutton or lamb or 
the thin membrane on your steaks. These 
are the parts which decay first and taint 
the rest of the meat. 





—— 
The Value of a Label. 


The latter point needs special empha- 
sis. In agriculture as in no other business 
products are continually offered for sale 
without any indication of their source. 
In other lines of industry such articles are 
likely to be rated as “‘junk’”’ and sold at 
greatly reduced prices. It has been well 
said that agriculture is probably the only 
industry that could long exist with its 
products continually selling at junk prices. 
Good fruit-growers take pride in their 
product, they are willing to accept respon- 
sibility for it and they are not willing to 
have it sold as junk. 





—_—- 
Rest and Recreation. 


Along the line of justifiable extrava- 
gance let me make a plea for more recrea- 
tion for the busy housewife. In caring for 
her home and loved ones she is too apt to 
forget the duty she owes herself, and al- 
most before she is aware of the fact she is 
growing nervous, feels discouraged and 
irritable, says Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. At such a time let her pause and 
consider not how much she will save by 
continuing in the same old rut, but how 
much she will gain by laying aside her 
work for a time, that she may rest and 
recuperate. Do not wait until tired Na- 
ture calls a halt, but make a practice of 
taking one or two vacations every year— 
going where you can really rest, and have 
time to think, not of the work you have 
left behind (that will take care of itself), 








but of the benefit yourself and loved ones min 
will gain. These short separations ‘‘make Beacon 

the heart grow fonder,’’ and the dear ones Burner 

will also learn from your absence how FITS YOUR OLD LAMP 


necessary you are to them. Time and 
money spent more freely this way will 
“really pay in the end.” It will mean 
better health for wife and mother, a larger 
bank account and happier homes. 





} ies 
Here is the ‘‘Treatise of the Twelve 
Abuses of the Age,’’ which covers six 
pages of Migne but is found in tome IV 
These twelve abuses are: 
1. For the preacher not to practice his 
own precepts. 
An old man without honor. 
A young man without obedience. 
A rich man without almsgiving. 
A woman without modesty. 
A chieftain without valor. 
A contentious Christian. 
A haughty pauper. 
9. A wicked king. 
10. A neglectful bishop. 
11. A crowd of people without discipline. 
12. A people without law. 


90. SID or ye G0 bo 


. 


nae Tae 

Marriage is. woman’s natural destiny. 
The fulfillment of the Divine plan in mak- 
ing her as she is a being to be loved and 
cared for, a being to mother little chil- 
dren. Every other office in life is made a 


matter of study and preparation except | 


that of motherhood. 





= 
Tried Recipes. 

Sausage—I cut the meat in proper sized 
pieces and toevery 3 gallons of meat, I 
put one coffee cup of salt and three table- 
spoonfuls of black pepper. I then spread 
it on a table and mix it good and run 
through the grinder. It is mixed then bet- 
ter than if you did it the old way. 

Mince Meat—Use the same bowl or 
measure for each ingredient and begin 
with the chopped meat. Boil the meat in 
as little liquid as possible and then use 
the broth in the mince meat. Chop the 
meat either in a bowl or grinder and use 
one-fourth as much chopped suet. To one 
bowl of meat take two of apples, one-half 
bowl of raisins, one-fourth bowl of cur- 
rants and one-sixth bowl of chopped _cit- 
ron. Mix well and cover with fresh or 
boiled cider. Set on the back of the stove 
to slowly boil and add ground cinnamon, 
cloves, nutmeg and allspice to taste. No 
set rule can be given for these things, as 
tastes differ. Cook well for three or four 
hours, very slowly adding more cider if it 
seems too dry. Can in quart jars for future 
use if early in the autumn, as it may spoil 
in warm weather. In winter it will keep 
without sealing. 





Pumpkin Pie—To one pint of pump- 
kin stewed and pressed through asieve add 
three well beaten eggs, one cup of sugar, 
pinch of salt, nutmeg, cinnamon, ginger, 
allspice and cloves to taste and one quart 
of rich sweet milk. This will make two 
small pies. Bake in a medium oven until 
the custard is firm. 





Baked Apples—Take six large apples, 
round red Northern Spies, as perfect as 
possible, are best. Wipe and remove the 
cores, then fill the centers with the follow- 





ing mixture: Cream, one tablespoonful of | 
butter and one cupful of brown sugar, add | § 


one tablespoonful of flour and one-fourth | 
teaspoonful of powdered cinnamon and mix | 
well. Bake in a hot oven until soft. Baste | 
with sugar stirred in a little hot water. | 
There should be arich, thick gravy around 
the apples when done. They are delicious | 
with or without cream. 
O-—-——- 

The appearance of meat pie crusts, and 
in fact almost any pastry, is much im-| 

roved by brushing with a mixture made | 
by beating the yolk of an egg in two table- | 
spoonsful of milk. The glazing should be | 
done about 10 minutes before the pastry | 


| 


is taken from the oven. 





Is the Wife a Luxury? 


A certain judge has recently ruled that 
the wife is a necessity and not a luxury. 
What a foolish ruling! The fact is that a 
good wife is both a necessity and a lux 
ury. ‘This can be discovered without the 
exercise of much brain fibre. Homes are 
necessary. They are indispensable. With- 
out homes we cannot be a nation, and how 
can there be homes without wives and 
children, or how can there be prosperity 
and advancement? 

There are wives who seem to be simply 
luxuries. The wife of a man worth many 
millions, who does not lift her hands to 
do any useful work, who is waited upon 
and nursed at every turn by paid servants, 
who decorates herself with jewels and rare 
laces, single items often costing hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, who does not know 
how to boil a potato or to sew on a button, 
might facetiously be called a luxury. 
But often such an ornamental wife as I 
have described, lacking the opportunity 
to develop character and helpfulness, and 
who ultimately degenerates into a selfish 
automaton, proves anything but a luxury, 
and finally the divorce court is apt to step 


| and turning to a minimum. 


| cost on the first skirt made. 





j indie Power Incandesce 
OO Shite light trom (kerosenc)cnt 
oil. Beats either gas or electricity, 

ONLY 1 CENT FOR 6 HOURS 





SS wh can refer new cust 
NS Take advantage of our Special Offer to 
Lit N secure a Beacon Burner FREE. Write 
NW, Ss today. AGENTS WANTED, 
HOME SUPPLY CO.. 14 Home Bldg., Kansas Citv, Mo 


(2 POST CARDS tw 


AWAY 


We will send you 12 of the prettiest post cards you ever saw jt 
you will mention this paper and s: nd 4c to pay postage and mail. 
ing and say that you will show our cards to 6 of your friends 
D-54, NEW IDEAS CARD CO., 233 S. 5th St., Phila, Py 




















Assorted comic 


40 POST CARD 10¢. Ten Em 


t«ssed Floral Cards with Town Greetings or Your Name ip 
| Gli, 10 cents. 12 lovely Easter Cards 10c. 12 new style 
| envelope cards, very pretty, your name on cards in envelopes 
0c. U.S. CARD WORKS, Clintonville, Conn. 
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When 
advertisers who 
use this magazine 


PLEASE 


mention that 


writing to 


you saw 
their advertisement in 


GREEN’S FrRuIT GROWER 














SONG POEMS WANTED 


50%. Thousands of dollars i cessful 
WE PAY Send US your Poems. nes or Melodies 1 
| DAY, Acceptance guaranteed if available. LARGEST 
CONCERN IN THK COUNTRY. _ Washington only 
pire to secure copyright. Booklet FREE. 
UGDALE CO., Dept. 262, WASHINGTON, D. C, 





.WATCH, RING 


AND Crain 
For seulihg thimbies 


fully designed case, warranted time-keeper, 
, Sparkling Set or Plain Ring, all for 
um 









F oo wilt cond he tae cad cos % 
/ Ladies’ or Gents’ stvie (hain. 
HOME SUPPLY CO., Dept-2ag, Chicago, UL 





FREE THE EZY-HEM SKIRT GAUGE 


indispensable to the Well Dressed Woman 

















HANDIEST help 
ever invented 
for home dressmak- 
ing, as it assures ab- 
solute accuracy and 
style in the correct 
“hang”’ of the skirt. 
It can be adjusted 
to any height end 
easily used by pro- 
fessional or begin- 
ner. Heretofore al} 
waskirt gauges were 
4 only skirt markers, 

but the EZY-HEM 
enables a woman to 
\{turn the skirt the 
right length and pip 
it up ali ready to 















| hem, thus reducing the work of measuring, marking 


It prevents expensive 
mistakes, saves time, work, worry and more than its 
It is made of nicely 
polished, nickle plated steel and will last a lifetime. 
It is also an excellent chalk marker. 
DIRECTIONS — Set + e on the floor so that the 
skirt will fall over the long wire, making it come 
under or inside of the skirt. Fold the goods under, 
so that the long wire will come inside the fold, a8 
shown in illustration No. 1 and pin the hem in place. 
Slide the gauge along and repeat. The E: y-Hem 
can easily be used as a chalk marker also. Place the 
gauge with the long wire finger outside and against 
the goods, and simply draw chalk along the wire 
lengthwise, using the wire as guide or rule. 
HOW TO GET IT FREE 

Send one year’s subscription — new, renewal ot 
extension — and this splendid gauge — easily worth 
5°c—is yours without cost. Send subscription now 
before you forget it — only —and while we can 
furnish the gauges. Address: 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 


WATCH, RING FREE 
and gents’ 


"AND CHAIN 
We “ 








MFG. CO.. Dent. 247 CHICAGO 





“ro GET BETTER LIGHT 
From KEROSENE Coal Oil) 
Tests by i Soe, Soe ‘tute, tense. < 
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in. C. A, Green. 
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Patterns for Women Who Sew. 


5568—Ladies’ Seven-Gored Skirt—Cut in 5 sizes, 22 
to 30 inches waist measure. Size 24 measures - 
yards around lower edge and requires 3 yards o 
50-inch material. Price 10 cents. 2 ‘. 

4994—Ladies’ and Misses’ Kimono—Cut in 5 sizes, 
30 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 6 
yards 27-inch goods, 1} yards same width contrast- 
ing goods for long kimono. Price 10 cents. 

5679—Men’s Pajamas, with Hich or Low Neck— 

ut in 5 sizes, 34 to 42 inches breast measure. Size 

38 requires 5} yards of 36-inch material. 1 yard 
27-inch contrasting goods. Price 10 cen‘s. 

5991—Girl’s Dress—Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 
=. Age 8 needs 3} yards 27-inch goods. Price 

cents. ’ 

5254—Ladies’ Shirt Waist—7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 needs 3} yards 27 inches 
wide. Price 10 cents. ‘ : 

5548—Ladies’ Six-Gored Skirt—5 sizes, 22 to 30 
inches waist measure. Si.e 24 measures 2} yards 
around lower edge and requires 3} yards 50-inch 
material, Price 10 cents. 
12—-Misses’ and Smail Women’s Dress, with Three- 
Gored Skirt—Cut in si.es 14, 16 and 18 years. 
Age 16 requires 44 yards 44 or 4 yards 54-inch 
goods. Price 10 cents. 

5308—Girls’ Dress wi h Guimpe—Five sizes, 4 to 12 


years. 8 needs for dress 2} yards 36-ingh 
material, For guimpe, 14 yards 36-inch goods. 
Price 10 cents. 


5646—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. Age 8 requires 2} yards of 36-inch material; 
3-yard of 24-inch satin. Price 10 cents. 
15—Girls’ and Children’s Circular Cape—6 sizes, 
2 to 12 years. For eight years it requires 2} yards 
54 inches wide for long cape; 13 yard 54 inches 
wide for short cape; 14 20 inches wide to line 


4—Children’s Coat—Cut in four sizes—half to 5 
years. For 3 yearsit requires 3 yards 27 inches wide 
with cape; 2§ yards 27 inches wide without cape. 
Price 10 cents. 


ih? hood. Price 10 cents. 


5988—Misses’ and Small Women’s Drees, with, Six- 


Gored Skirt. Cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. Age 
16 requires 5} yards 36 or 34 yards 64-inch goods; 


1} yards 24-inch contrasting goods. Price 10 cents 
6017—Children’s Rompers—Cut in sizes 2,4 and 6 
— ‘ Age 4 needs. 2} yards 27-inch goods Price 
cents, 
5587—Ladies’ 30-inch Length Coat—Cut in 6 sizes, 
32 to 42 bust measure. Size 36 requires 2} yards 
of 5J-inch mater al. Price 1) cents. - 
5550—Children’s One-Piece Kimono—Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 
10 and 12 years. Age 8 requires 4} yards 36-inch 
mater.al, with } yard 27-inch contrasting goods. 
Price 10 cents. 
Order patterns b 
inches. Address 
Rochester, N. Y. 


number and give size in 
reen’s Fruit Grower Co., 
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Worth Knowing. 


Don’t tire and ruin your hands by mak- 
ing a wringer of them for mops and cloths. 
Spend 75 cents for a good mop wringer 
that will fit on anything—pail, pan or 
bushel basket. It will press much or little 
moisture from your mop, as you choose, 
and will last a life time. 

If clothes are sprinkled at night to be 
ironed the next day, cover the clothes 
basket with a big, heavy blanket,’ and it 
will prevent mildew or souring. 

The simplest thing for removing iodine 
from hands or white goods is household 
ammonia, which converts the iédine into 
iodide of ammonia. 

If a pancake griddle must be kept hot 
for late comers, slip it into the oven, close 
the door, and when the griddle is needed 
again it is hot. 

Pin handkerchiefs and collars and other 
small things to sheets before hanging out 
in cold weather and save frosted fingers. 

Heat the clothespins in the oven before 
going out and keep your fingers warm 
longer. 

Fill a hot water bottle with air when not 
in use and it will last longer. 

Grease the inside rim of a kettle and its 
contents will not boil over. 

Keep a pair of sharp scissors in the sew- 
ing machine drawer, and save both time 
and temper. 

Sometimes a leak in a lead Ss may be 
stopped by hammering it gently so that 
the gap will close up. 

Wear a belt of garter elastic over the 
shirt waist but underneath the skirt to 
keep it in place. 

Cleanse a felt hat by wetting it with 
gasoline, rubbing well with white soap, 
then with a soft rag for a few minutes, 
and finish by rinsing in clear gasoline. 
This is also a good way to clean any fab- 
ric which water will spot. 

White felt may be cleaned with French 
chalk. Sprinkle it thoroughly and let it 
stay over night, then brush out with a 
soft brush. ; 

Syrup, or other liquids, will not drip 
from a pitcher, if a little butter or grease 
is rubbed on the edge and under side of 
the lip. feo 

When making eyelet embroidery it is 
a good plan to rub white soap on the cloth 
first. Hold a piece of soap under the ma- 
terial and allow the stiletto to pass 
through it. The soap gives a slight stiff- 
ness to the cloth and a much better eye 
can be made. 

Many do not know laces are often made 
with a straight thread at the top over 
which the lace may be drawn to mak. a 
scant ruffle. 





——_—~o— 

Sauer Kraut—Slice the cabbage into a 
large earthen jar; put in a six-quart pan- 
ful of cabbage, sprinkle over a handful 
of salt; with a wooden pounder, press | 
down firmly but carefully. Fill the jar 
with cabbage, seasoned with salt as di- 
rected, pressing down each layer. When 
jar is nearly full, salt the top layer, and 
cover well with a layer of bright cabbage 
leaves. Cut a follower of wood to fit inside 
the jar; over this place a clean cloth and 
a heavy weight. This is to be done imme- 
diately, for it will taint if left even a few 
hours. Keep in a warm place. As it fer- 
ments, the froth must be carefully re- 
moved from time to time. Use one teacup 
of salt to 10 gallons of Kraut. 

—_—_ OC 
Peanut Crisp. 

One pound of granulated sugar, one 
pound of peanuts; shell and remove skins 
and pour peanuts into a buttered pan. 
Place sugar into a perfectly smooth 
granite saucepan and stir constantly until 
thoroughly dissolved. Pour over peanuts; 
when cool cut in bars. 





How to Make Peanut Butter. 
Peanut butter was first manufactured 
and offered for sale as a food for invalids, 
but the article was soon adopted by many 
persons who for one feason or another, 
such as preference for vegetable foods 
only, objected to the use of ordinary dairy 
butter. It soon outgrew this: condition 
of limited use, and its development on ‘a 
commercial scale has been a general prod- 
uct. It was never intended that this prod- 
uct should be used as a substitute for or a 
competitor of butter, but as a luncheon 
delicacy and to add variety to the diet. 
Peanut butter is a wholesome and nu- 
tritious food product and has become a 
popular article upon our markets. Last 
year one manufacturer used over 130 cars 
of shelled peanuts in the production of 
6,000,000 small jars of this food. Other 
manufacturers used large quantities, the 
total consumption of peanuts for themanu- 
facture of peanut butter alone amounting 
during the year of 1911 to approximately 
1,000 cars of shelled goods, or 1,000,000 
bushels. 

In order to produce high class peanut 
butter the manufacturer must aay the 
best materials. On the other hand, the 
use of the best stock obtainable will be of 
little avail unless the work of converting 
into a salable product is conducted in a 
sanitary manner, * 

The man who takes a woman’s ‘‘no’ 
for a final answer, either lacks courage 
or is not in earnest. 


’ 


oe Ges 

Cut old stockings or old underwear into 
narrow strips one inch wide and attach 
to your mop. Mix one pint of kerosene 
with four tablespoons of boiled linseed 
oil. Dip the mop into this, hang out of 
doors for a day or two then it is ready to 
use. This can be used on an oiled or paint- 
ed floor until it is entirely worn out with- 
out washing. The oil gathers and holds 
the particles of dust, and these can be 
taken to the door and shaken off. 

ere 
Bran Gems. 

Bran Gems are very wholesome. 

Two cups bran. 

One cup white flour. 

Two large teaspoonsful baking powder. 

Level teaspoonful soda. 

The same of salt. - 

A little sugar (or molasses.) 

Three level tablespoonsful of melted 
shortening. 

Mix rather stiff with sour milk and bake 
in gem pans. 








O--—-— 

Cider Apple Sauce—In fall or winter 
cider apple sauce is easily made with fresh 
or boiled cider. Peel and slice the apples 
which should be tart and put to cook in 
sweet cider. Cook gently until done, stir- 


ring often to make it smooth. Sweeten 
and add any liked spice. Serve hot or 
cold. 


—————-0O—"" 

Why is it that so many women are un- 
tidy about their dish towels? They would 
not permit a member of the family to 
dry their faces and hands on a much soiled 
hand towel and yet they go on drying the 
dishes with towels that smell of the sour 


dish-water that has dried into them be- 
sides having black marks from the skillets 
and pans, says Field and Farm. It isso 
easy to keep dish towels clean—much 
easier than hand towels. In the first place 
have plenty of them and a rack or line 
some place in the kitchen to dry them. 
Just as soon as the dish-washing is done 
put the towels in the dishpan, rub a little 
soap on them and pour boiling water over 
them. Take a fork and stir them around 
in the water, pushing them down with it 
until the dirt is loose and then put the 
towels into a little cold water, give them 
a good rubbing with the hands, rinse 
them through pn og hot water and hang 
up. If this is done every day, the clean 
towels will last until the end of the week 
when they can be put into the wash. 
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ELECTRIC House Lighting Plants, Telephones, Dynamos, 
Lamps, Engines, Railways, Batteries, Belts, Books. 
Catalog 3c. OHIO ELECTRIC W 


RKS, Cleveland, Ohio 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 

If you can use a part of your time 
this fall and winter doing good in 
your neighborhood we have a very 


special offer to make you. It is one 
that will pay you well in real money. 
Write today and be the lucky cne in 
your neighborhood to get in on this 
paying plan. Address The Pay Plan 
Man, care of Green’s Fruit Grower, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

RING and 


WATCH fnain 


We positively give free a beautiful, gold- 
finis! e ved American made, stem 
wind, stem set watch, proper size, - 
anteed five years. Also a beautiful ring 

with three diamond cut for 




















Pick Set 


This is both a useful and an ele- 
gant premium. The set consists of 
a handsome and strong nut cracker 
and six individual nut picks, all in a 
neat and durable case. Both thenut 
cracker and the nut picks are made 
of the very best steel, are beautifully 
designed and heavily plated. They 
will be a real delight to youand your 
guests. The handles of the nut picks 
are made in a pretty design, while 
the points are highly polished. The 
nut cracker is of a design correspond- 
ing to the nut picks and is made for 
good strong service. Aset should be 
in every home. Of course you want 
one. 

How to get oneof these Beauti- 
ful Sets: Send us four new sub- 
scribers to Green’s Fruit Grower at 
the special low price 35 cents each 
per year and we will send you the 
Nut Pick Set charges dsc | 


Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
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READ WHAT THIS WOMAN DOES 


“Made over 11,000 of carpet on my loom in keep 
time the past years,” writes Mrs. Sadie with 
West Piaius, Mo. “I never weavea day 


that 
work. I weigh only 115 pounds—don't tire of weav- 
ing. Loom as good 


| rey that will not interfere with 
much or as little t.me as you may 
interested. I say, and I know that every word I sa 
money and make it more easily by weaving on a 

on ; other kind of home en.ployment. My 
le 


wr. Not 


No expsrience is necessary. 
most durable carpets, rugs, mats, draperies of 
every kind, and even beautiful portieres, chenille curtains and hammocks, 
Bear in mind also, that no cash outlay for supplies isrequired. Oldcarpets, 
furnish material for the loom. And the 
results you get with such material are simply wonderful. You can be sure the work you can do ona Newcomb 
when you owna Newcomb, that you will have more than enough work to 


sacks, cast-off clothing and rags all 


Green’s Fruit Grower Read- 
ers Can Easily Make 


proves what you can do. 


THE NEWCOMB AUTOMATIC LOOM 


is made especially for home workers. Unlike any other loom, it practically 
works itself. A simple movement of the hand is all it requires of the opera- 
ing—nostooping—noshuttle throwing. Just the easy work that 
thousands of old and young are making big money at today—at home. 

You will be delighted with the ease with which 


e Newcomb, and you can do likewise. 


n't make 20 yards and Ido my own house- ,,D0 not neglect this opportunity. Write me today for my free catalog, “Weaving Wisdom,” which tells all about 
i 





$2 


Forover four years [have been advertising in Green's Fruit Grower. Scoresof Green’s Fruit Grower Folks areea 
good money with Newcomb Looms. | want al] wreen’s Fruit Grower readers to know how you can make yourtimem 
2 rofitable—how you can engage inadelightfuland fascinating occupationin yourown 
our other duties and assure you big 
able to devote to it. I promise t 
is true, that you can make more 
ewcomb Automatic Loom than at 
20 years’ experience with others and their 


— busy. Many of our customers make from 825 to 830 a week weaving the more I canand wil 


looms and the extremely reasonable prices on which Green's Fruit Grower Folks can obtain one of them. 


an investmentasan80-acrefarm.” W. B. STARK, Sec’y, NEWGOMB LOOM CO., 


Per Week 
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who will help you start a 
money-making business. 
so. EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 


Loom. Themore you need the money 
— you to 





get started to making i 


20 Taylor St., Davenport, lowa. 
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TOGATE 
SATISFACTION 


Before you buy a single gate you should 
see a sample and get prices on the PEER- 
LESS SELF-RAISING GATE. It lifts 
itself and swings over ice, snowor rub- 
bish. Saves time and trouble. 

HEAVILY GALVANIZED— 
no paint on the Peerless—Rust Proof. 

Extra Heavy frames and all No. 9 wire 
filling. 

Fully described in our big Fence and 
Gate catalog. Send for a copy, its free. 


Peerless Wire Fence Co., 
240 Mich. St. Adrian, Mich. 
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Y~ Made from thorough 

y Galvanized Open 

earth steel wire. Our 

free Catalog shows100 

styles and heights of 

4 ho, farm and poultry 
fence at from 


1 1: Cents aRod Up 


Sold on 30daysfreetrial. If not satisfied re- 
turn it at our expense and we will refund 
4 yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 


BARBED WIRE $1.40 
Write today for large Free Catalogue. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 206 Muncie, Indiana. 


LST LOSE SELEY TLE ORES BRE 























ways may need a helping or protecting hand. 
years, 


work at considerable length. The New 








Heaviest Fence Made \nammeniye 
Heaviest Galvanizing Vf : 



















‘emake 160styles. Horse 

Limi Cattle, sheep, hog, and bull 
lisa proof fences made of No.9 
ons double galvanized wires 
PAN and absolutely rust proof 

mem Bargain Prices: 

2 ~\ 18 cents per Rod Up 
= \ Poultry and Rabb.t Proof 
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Fences, Lawn l ences and ifpeusen d 
Gates. Send for Catalog \'«f’-...4-f) 
and Free sample for test. (cd. 
Brown Fence &Wire Co. + =a 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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| issue of Oct. 27th to a 
vention in which Mrs. 





PHOTOGRAPH OF MRS. LOLA G. BALDWIN 
Pronounced by the Press to be the Leading Woman of the Great West. 


The Editor of Green's Fruit Grower is proud of his niece, Mrs, Baldwin, and is deeply interested in 
her work on the Pacific coast in protecting girls who are traveling without escort or who in°many other 


Mrs. Baldwin has been engaged in this work for many 
The Pacific Monthly magazine for November has a fine portrait of Mrs. Baldwin and reviews her 
York Times also reviews Mrs. Baldwin’s efforts. 
Oregonian, published at Portland, Oregon, where Mrs. Baldwin resides, devotes considerable space in its 
rtrait of Mrs. Baldwin and her assistants and to a full account of a recent con- 
aldwin’s scope of work has been enlarged. i 


The Daily 


It is hoped that this lady’s efficient 


‘ labors and her methods of organization will be extended to every part of this continent and thus meet a 


national need. 
are sent upon long j 
many vicissitudes, 





MRS. LOLA G. BALDWIN HEADS 
POLICE MATRON LEAGUE. 
Scope May be National. 

A meeting to adopt definite plans and 
Title will be held in Seattle, July, 1913 
—resolutions are adopted. Mrs. Lola G. 
Baldwin, of the Portland police depart- 
ment, was yesterday selected to head the 
first organization of women police ever 
formed in the United States. This was 
perfected at the conclusion of a three 
days’ convention of women engaged in 
police work and protection of girls in the 





STRONGEST FENCE MADE 


FACTORY DIRECT TO FARM 

| 26-inch Hog Fence,....13%e. 
49-inch Farm Fence,.....22c. 
48-inch Poultry Fence_...22c. 
80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.40 
= styles and heights. Our large Free Catalog 






































contains fence information you should have. 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 100 Winchester, Ind. 





49 F 

Heavy Close #2 Fence 
24c Per Rod 

Steel Farm Gates $2.% and up. 
Galvanized Barb Wire, $1.45 per 
spool. Our large catalogue of 
fences for every purpose, gates, 
fence toolsand supplieswith low 
direct from factory prices 
sent free to any address. 


THE MASON FENCE CO. 
93 Leesburg, Ohio 
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Christmas Cards FREE 


Send your name and address with 2c stamp for mailing ex- 
penses and we will send free 6 lovely colored and embossed 
high grade Christmas cards. A. ADAMS, 501 Plymouth 


Place, CHICAGO, ILL., Dept. 40. 


ENTOMOID 


THE UNIVERSAL SPRAY 


For scale, all soft bodied and sucking ingects, is the 
spray that “Delivers the Fruit’ in quality and 
quantity as no other spray can. It is a fungicide, 
too. Highest effectiveness and lowest price are its 
great points. Sample and prices on request. 


ENTOMOID CHEMICAL CO., Woonsocket, R.I. 











You Can Pay More But You Cannot Buy Better Than 


ar SCALE KILLER 


(SOLUBLE OIL) 
Easily Applied—Simply Mix With Water and Spray 
Barrels (50 gal.).... $15.00 1-2 bbl. (30 gal.) ....$9.90 
10-gal. can and case 3.50 5-gal. can and case 2.00 
F. o. b. New York 
INTERSTATE CHEMICAL CO. 

6 BAYVIEW AVE. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Write for “Practical Spraying’”—Best book on spraying. 
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cities and towns of the Pacific Northwest. 
The convention was held at the City Hall. 
| Women were present, representing Port- 
|land, Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, San 
Francisco, Oakland, Sacramento and sev- 
eral of the larger cities of Oregon. 

The purpose of the organization is to 
bring about a system of co-operation 
among the women police and representa- 
tives of women’s clubs engaged in girl- 
protection work. A co-operative system 
with a telegraphic code and definite plan 
of action in tracing women and strength- 
ening the protection for lone girls was 
fully arranged. It is believed the organ- 
ization will become of National scope. 

RESOLUTIONS ARE ADOPTED 

Yesterday morning the speakers were 
Professor F. G. Young, of the department 
of sociology and economics at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon and Dr. Mary Martin, 
of Seattle. Following their addresses the 
convention adopted the following resolu- 
tions: 

The great need of protective work for 
women and girls is everywhere recog- 
nized. It can be carried on only by an 
efficient corps of women officers with uni- 
form methods and by co-operation of the 
various cities and towns. The perman- 
ency of such a department and the quali- 
fications of such officers are of extreme 
importance to make the work a success. 


Meeting of the Western New York 
Horticultural Society. 

The 58th Annual Meeting of this vet- 
eran association, probably the largest in 
| this country, will be held at Rochester, 
N. Y., December 11th to 13th, in Conven- 
tion Hall. An exhibition of fruit far 
exceeding any ever made here is expected. 

—_—_——O-— 

Important Fruit Growers Meeting. 


The annual meeting of the Eastern 
Fruit Growers Association will be held at 





| 
| 
| 





| Hotel Raleigh, Washington, D. @., De- 


This is particularly desirable owing to the fact that each year larger numbers of children 
ourneys by rail unaccompanied by parents or other escort and thus are exposed to 
We clip the following from the report of the Oregonian Daily: 





cember 17, 1912. Topics of great interest 
to Eastern fruit growers will be discussed 
at this meeting. 
—_——_0O"" 
Green’s Fruit Grower Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Dear Sirs:—My box of beautiful cards, 
reached me safely. I thank you again 
and again. 

I have the reading of one daily, three 
weeklies, The Saturday Evening Post, 
Review of Reviews, Ladies’ Home Com- 
panion, three magazines and so forth. 
For generosity Green’s Fruit Grower 
leads the lot. 

Thankfully and hastily, 
MRS. S. J. PIKE, 
Arlington, Vt. 
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Fall Work and Strawberries. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:— 
Preparation for winter is in order, al- 
though here at Lake Mills, Wis., we have 
had only three frosty nights. It reminds 
us, we must prepare for winter. The 
month of October has given us only one 
light frost up to the 21st. Even dahlias 
are still in full bloom. Gather up all 
weeds and burn them; in the best of 
gardens, corn and potatoes fields, there 
are weeds that have gone to seed and an 
hour now destroying those seeds will save 
two days hoeing next season. A little 
weed seed is good for the lazy farmer, for 
he would not cultivate but for the weeds, 
oe too much of « good thing is not always 
rest. 

Clean up the garden, burn the rubbish 
put on a liberal dressing of well rotted 
manure, plow it in late and freeze out the 
cut worms, white grubs, etc., Don’t fail 
to do this for the soil is somuch better for 
spring’s work. 

Bank up the young fruit trees with 


Nov. 18th, 1912. 


last winter hardly any vines escaped 
injury so that we lost nearly all our fruit 
only those vines covered with earth came 
through in good shape. I will except Beta 
and Janesville, they will stand unprotecteq 
but the fruit to eat out of hand is only 
good for those who chew or smoke tobaceg 
and for culinary purposes. In pruning 
cut off three-fourths of all this year’s 
growth, then go over them again and cut 
back to two buds on all good canes and 
cut out the weak ones entirely. 

Now for the strawberry bed. Go over 
it carefully cut out with a butcher knife 
or a “‘spud”’ all the weeds that live over 
winter. Cut corn stalks, straw without 
seed, leaves with brush to keep them y 
light are all good. If only a small bed 
cover lightly before hard freezing, then 
add more so they will be just out of sight 
If you have acres it is not best to drive on 
till it freezes hard enough to bear a team 
and wagon. On the latitude of Lake Mills 
Wis., we use about 2 inches of marsh hay; 
the further north,the heavier the covey 
unless you can depend on snow. All fields 
where the ground freezes need protection 
the further south the less cover. The 
freezing and thawing pulls the plants out 
by the roots. The mulch should be left on 
in spring. All the plants can get through 
open a little where necessary and place 
between rows to protect from drouth, 
Every up to date garden should set at 
least two dozen everybearing strawberries 
though they cost $1.50 a dozen. They 
will soon give you plants so you will have 
plenty of fruit from June to November 
all the time. 

“Superb” is the best of ten kinds I have 
been testing for five years. I have plants 
set in May this year. The fruit kept off 
till July, since that have been full of fruit 
and will freeze up with fruit and blossoms, 
Besides the fruit they had made from 25 
to 50 good large plants before October Ist, 

“‘Superb’’ has been grown so that twenty 
filled a quart. Let them have their own 
way and from 50 to 75 berries, buds and 
blossoms, I have repeatedly counted on 
one plant. One, Francis set in May, had 
106 berries, buds and blossoms on, at one 
time in September. Two years ago I had 
some ‘‘Autumn’’ that refused to make 
runners and when fourteen months old 
had from 210 to 301 berries, buds and 
blossoms at one time. This class of straw- 
berries will soon be grown for commercial 
purposes. One man in New York set 500 
plantsin May that same season and picked 
nearly 400 quarts of fruit that sold at 25 
to50 cents per quart.—Geo.J. Kellogg, Wis. 


Your Seed Grain 


CLEANED 
and GRADED 


prove my “Chatham,” I will ship it 
ght prepaid, no money down. Letit 





To 
fre’ 
cl 


ean, and separate your Seed Grain 
for 80 days. 


Then keep it and pay me my 
N ber 


astonishingly low price next Novem or 
send it back, at my expense, 


CHATHA 


GRAIN GRADER 
AND CLEANER 


grades, cleans and separates Wheat, Oats, 
Corn, Barley, Peas, Beans, Flax, Clover, Tim- 
othy, etc. Takes Cockle, Wild Oats, Smut, 
., from seed wheat; any mixture from flax. 
Sorts corn for drop planter. Rids clover of 
pu buckhorn. Takes all dirt, 

chaff and weeds from tim- 

othy. Removes foul 

weed seed and all 

damaged, shrunken, 

cracked or feeble ker- 

nels. Handles 60 ba. 

a) per hour. Gas power 

| or hand power. Post- 
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Monarch Double and Triple Power Steel Stuinp 
Pullers clear land quickly, easily and chesp'y. 
Clears 1 to acresady. Pulls green stumps 7 feet 
thick. Guaranteed _700 horsepower, for5 years and 
against brenkage. For 18 years the choice of wise 
farmers. The only minufacturers of complete 
steel stump pullers in the world. 
Get This Free Cook! 

Write for our great book. An education to every farmer 

with stumps. Don’t wait. Write now. It’s free, Act today. 


ZIMMERMAN STEEL CO., Dept.&.F.0 , Lone Tree, lowa 






















fresh earth, clean away the straw and} 
leaves, and a little mound of fresh earth | 
the size of a four quart basin will keep | 
the mice away; do this before it freezes 
up. If for any reason you don’t do it till 
the ground is hard frozen, go to some 
gravel pit and draw sand enough todo this, 
if it costs $2.00 a load, every fruit tree 
well started is worth $10.00, then wrap 
them with burlap or even newspaper to 
keep off the rabbits, but in addition to 


Motoreycle Free--Hundreds of 
other prizes—bicycles, cameras 
guns, watches, tool chests, gold 
rings,ete Fullinformationand 
big Premium List Free. Write 
Poedteeny A E. T. Meredith, 308 
Success Bidg, Des Moines, Ja. 


200 EGG INGUBATOR, $3.00 


ie sa a to pay. Actual hen controls 5 oveevaee, 
0 lam BO expense, no costly mistakes. 
550,000 sold. ‘Thousands of testimonials. Agents 
wanted. Free Catalog with Special Introductory Offer 
I Coe, Sta. H, Dept. 22, Los Angeles, (a 















this give the boy twenty-five cents for 
every rabbit killed on your ground. 

As soon as the frost drops the grape 
leaves, prune the vines. Here we have to 
lay them down and cover for winter, 
usually a straw mulch is sufficient, but 
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A Christmas Carol. 
Written for Green's Fruit Grower by Luey 
Harrington Johnson. 
\long the silver strand of years, 
here comes a grand sweet song; 
Gilad words to quiet all earth’s fears, 
A cure for all life’s wrong. 


© ‘tis glad tidings of great joy; 
That cheers our souls to-day; 

Sweet peace on earth without alloy, 
“‘Good-will to men,”’ alway. 

“For Jesus Christ—Our Lord is born, 
He reigns the King of Kings; 

Awake! Each soul, this blessed morn.” 
Loudly the echo rings. 

seccateeasiiiacceaais 


Pruning Berry Bushes. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
M. Roberts Conover. 

To be accessible as well as fruitful the 
berry patch must be pruned annually for, 
under conditions at all favoranle, our 
fruits vines especially the blackberry—are 
rampant growers. Canes of the latter 
often reach ten or twelve feet in one 
season. The blackberry must be rigidly 
pruned as there is so much growth not 
really essential to the crop. In fact, the 
crop is increased as this superfluous 
growth is diminished by the pruner’s 
shears. F 

As a guide to intelligent pruning, it is 
well to study the appearance of the black- 
berry patch before the leaves have all 
fallen. The fruiting portions readily 
identified by the remaining fruit stems 
are dead and lifeless and are useless 
for the future profit of the patch. In the 
wild state the unpruned bearing canes 
simply grow out farther above the bear- 
ing portion and fit themselves for other 
crops upon the newer growth. But the 
fruit grower does not want such an un- 
weidly growth. Therefore he looks to 


by 














Showing old growth of blackberry which has born 
fruit and new growth which will bear next season. 





the new strong shoots which with proper 
pruning will bear abundantly next year. 
He cuts out the cld wood recognized by 
its dull lifeless color and shortens every 
cane of new growth to the desired height 
which may be 3 or 4 feet according to 
convenience. Then he shortens each 
lateral branch to about six inches. No 
matter how discouraging or swampy the 
patch may appear, this method will make 
it clean and ready for next season’s growth. 

Shoots or suckers forcing up several 
feet away from the parent plants will in 
time form new plants. They should be 
immediately cut out as they will if left on 
tend to lessen’ the fruitage. If these 
suckers have become established little 
plants, they may be transplanted to a new 
location. : 

The raspberry is likewise pruned by 
cutting out the old wood and shortening 
the new canes. 

In pruning the dewberry, clip out all of 
the older vines gather up the new ones 
and tie lightly to a post or wire trellis. 

Both gooseberry and currant busfies do 
not require to be cleaned of their old 
wood. Their manner of growth is so dif- 
ferent that the old is the support of the 
new and both are fruitful, the old even to 
the third year. A certain amount of 
thinning out of old wood each year will 
save any severe cutting out at any time. 
The new wood of the gooseberry is lighter 
colored in appearance. The two year- 
old wood shows slits in the back where 
growth has ruptured it and the older wood 
is dark and rather shiny. 


In pruning vigorous bushes, cut about 
one-third of the older growth each year. 
If this work is done in March wood that 
has winter-killed is readily detached and 
removed. Dead wood is dull-looking, 
brittle and often shows loosened bark. 

Editor’s Note:—While I agree with the 
above article in its principal teachings, I 
have discovered at Green’s Fruit Farm 
that where blackberry bushes have been 
headed back as is usually recommended 
for red and black raspberries, the yield of 
fruit has been largely reduced: This may 
not occur with the Blackberry where the 
young shoots springing up from the ground 
are nipped back when they are three or 
four feet high, but if the blackberry 
bushes are allowed to mature, growing to 
a height of six or seven feet, and are then 
cut back a foot or two off the tops of the 
bushes, our experience is that the yield 
of blackberries is largely reduced, there- 
fore so far as my experience goes I should 
hesitate about advising the pruning of 
blackberry bushes the same as raspberry 
bushes. 
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“OY Nutmeg’s” Sayings. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Joe Cone. 

Worry is hard work without any com- 
pensation. 

_ folks git fearfully hot over a little 
cold. 

Ev’ry judge orter hev the courage uv his 
convictions. 

Dame Rumor allus does too much 
talkin’ an’ too little thinkin’. 

Don’t split hiars, but it’s a good deal 
more becomin’ than splittin’ heads. 

A good many people who do right an’ 
fear not don’t really do anything. 

Jest becuz you are right ain’t no sign 
thet the other feller’s wrong altergether. 

Ef love is a disease, ez some folks say, 
it is a mighty pleasant sickness. 

Also a great many people lock the stable 
door after their hoss sense departs. 

More folks would be in the swim ef they 
knew their feet would tech bottom. 

We can’t allus smile, but we don’t need 
to scowl ha’f ez much ez we do generally. 

Make your farm bigger an’ better next 
year an’ be included in the list uv bumper 
croppers. 

Don’t git angry, becuz it is waste 
energy. You kin allus use your time to 
better advantage. 

You can’t teach an ol’ dorg new tricks, 
but really, is there any excuse for doing 
so? 

The on’y way some folks kin make both 
ends meet is by cuttin’ a piece out uv the 
middle. 

Take good care uv your stock, but have 
a care about takin’ stock in anything thet 
ain’t good. 

When opportunerty knocks at the door 
some folks act ez though a neighbor hed 
come into borry somethin’. 

Keep away frum bad comperny. Ef you 
are not sure uv yourself hunt up some- 
buddy you are sure uv. 

Ef you hev got a good thing, push it 
along, but remember, the better it is the 
more it will help itself. 

Ef music hez charms to soothe the sav- 
age bre ast, then there must be more or less 
music in a bootjack thet goes singin’ 
towards the backyard fence. 

—_——_O-——_ 
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1913 CATALOGUE FREE 


Tlustrated and gives prices of 45 varietics 

land and water fowls and eggs. This book 
\ should be in the hands of every n inter- 
{, ested in poultry for profit. Address: S. A. 
\.. WA HUMMEL, Box 43, Freeport, Ilinois. 
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Piano Free--Hundreds of other 
prizes—Kitchen cabinets, dinner se’ 
fo ohne ae sewing machines. Fu 

ormation and big Premium List 
FREE. Write me today. E. T. Meredith, 
$82 Success Bidg., Des Moines, Ia. 





Sharpen your bluntest ax in 
three minutes, shape up your 
plow point in ten minutes, grind 
your sickles, ensilage knives, 
dises and all your fools in a few 
minutes without hard work— 
try this fast tool grinder with 
its wonderful artificial diamond 
wheels on your own tools for 30 
days absolutely free. Send for 
free book from which you can 
select the outfit you like best 
and then, when you make a se- 
lection, I will send it on 30 days’ 
free trial. Use it all you please 
for 30 days, and if you don’t 
want to keep it, return it at my 
expense. No money needed. 

C. J. LUTHER, Pres. 
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The DIMO-GRIT wheels on Lut 


fused in the marvelously hot electrica 
like butter. They cut steel 25 times 
times more efficiently than emery 
of cooling with water. T! : 
has enclosed shaft drive like an automobile 





grinder into jig and rip saw, lathe, drill, fo 


WRITE FOR FREE BOO 





Luther Farm Tool Grinder 


ficial diamond crystals made of the same elements as real diamonds, 


will not draw temper from steel—no need 
The Luther Farm Tool Grinder is built all of metal— 


rests and attachments for grinding sickles, discs, etc.,—does all farm grind- 
ing, plow points, cultivator blades, etc. Extra attachments transform this 


which tells an interesting story of this 
wonderful artificial diamond sharpening 
substance, gives pointers on tool sharpening and illustrates full line of Luther Grinders from 
which you can choose one for 30 days’ free trial—paying no money in advance. Write today. 


LUTHER GRINDER MFG, CO, 24 Stroh Bldg., MILWAUKEE, WIS, 


her Grinders are made of arti- 


] furnaces that melt fire brick 
faster than grindstones—ten 


, dust-proof bearings—patent tool 


rge, etc. 











Seasonable 





ator, all for $5.50. 





Evaporators, Parers, ete. 


CIDER AND WINE MILL 
Latest and Best on the Market, for the 


Money. 
SPECIAL PRICE 
One Curb Family $14.00. 
SEND AT ONCE 
For Circular Describing Our Complete 
Line of Cider Mills. 


Do Not Delay. 


SENSIBLE FRUIT 
| D 


AN 
CIDER PRESS 


Awell made and hand- 
some Press for making 
cider, wines, jellies, syr- 
ups, etc. 

Made with special * 
reference to strength, ~ 
and guaranteed against breakage under any 
fair usage. All iron and steel, stronger and 
better than the old wooden press. It has 
double curbs. 

Price, four qt. curbs, weight, 30lbs., $2.95. 

Price, ten qt. curbs, weight, 40 Ibs... $3.95. 








| 
A ladder made from the be 
rods at every other step. 
durability. 
uneven the ground may be. 
Price, 30 cents.pe:. foot, 6 
ried in stock. 


GREEN’S NU 


Supply Department 





THE HOME EVAPORATOR 


Thoroughly tested andapproved. Lat- 
est, cheapest, best. Can be used on any 


If ordered at once, Green’s apple parer, 
corer and slicer with the Home Evapor- 


Send for circulars describing larger  \ 





Supplies 





stove, dries any fruit. GREEN’S 
The price of this Drier is $6.00. 
Our Special Reduced Price, BARREL HEADER 
Only $4.75. Shecttteian 
EVERY FARM. 
A BARGAIN PRICE, 


with screw or 


lever, 98c 





THE NIAGARA FRUIT LADDER 


st selected white basswood, with tie 


A model for strength, lightness and 


It always stands and never rocks, no matter how 


ft., 8 ft., 10 ft. and 12 ft. always car- 


RSERY COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Our Special Subscription Service 
Will Save You Time and Money. 


We offer you this Special 
Service to save you trouble 
and expense in getting the 
papers you need. Prompt 
attention and accuracy is 
our motto. 


SPECIAL COMBINATIONS 


Green’s Fruit Grower, l yr.................. 50 | 

Youth’s Companion, 1 yr................... 2.00 { $2.00 
Green’s Fruit Grower, 3 yrs................. $1.00 1.50 
Daren, BOF..............22..-.-0%% 1.00 - 





Green’s Fruit Grower, lyr. ................ 50 
Ladies’ World, lyr................00...0... 50 -60 
Green’s Fruit Grower, lyr. ............ 5. 7a 
SE ee 50 80 
Poultry Success, lyr. ............./... >) 
Green’s Fruit Grower, l yr.................. 50 
Successful Farming, l yr................... 25 -40 
Green’s Fruit Grower, 3 yrs................. 1.00 
New York Tribune Farmer, l yr............ _1.00 1.00 
Green’s Fruit Grower, Il yr.................. 50 
pumeery eoens, yr. .:..............0..... 50 -50 
4Green’s Fruit Grower, l yr.................. 50 
CE ee 50 80 
Vegetable Grower, lyr. .................... 50 
Green’s Fruit Grower, lyr.................. 50 
Se 50 85 
McCall’s Magazine, l yr.................... 50 


Green’s Fruit Grower, l yr.................. 50 
Poultry Success, 1 yr. . 
i EI 





Green’s Fruit Grower One Year 
With American Agriculturist, 1 yr. . .... $1.25 


** American Bee Journal, lyr... ... 1.00 
*¢ American Poultry Journal, lyr.... .............. 65 
‘© Bee Keeper’s Review, lyr......................... 1.00 
ee 75 
ee .65 
Cre 1.15 
** Kimball’s Dairy Farmer, 1 yr..................... 75 
ee ge .75 
= See eens, Bor... 22.222... 75 
oe Te. woe Decne cease! .60 
we er es 1.25 
we | ee 1.00 
** Poultry Success, 1 yr........ ERR 6's lice gees 50 
Te eee, BOT. .................. skuanytege 
*¢ Reliable Poultry Journal, 1 yr......... Fcc alten ial 65 
we 2.00 


- Send your subscriptions to us and get the advantage of 
this Special Service and save time and money. Wecan quote 
you special prices on any other publication. Send list for 
our prices. 


Send all orders to 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Orcharding in Vermont Highlands. fertilizer than to cover the surface with 
We are located in what is called the Stable manure, Besides the commercial] 
Connecticut Valley, back four miles from fertilizer can always be furnished in quan. 
the river at an altitude of about one thou- tities limited only by the ability of the 
sand feet, says G. D. Aiken of Vermont, farmer to buy. The commercial fertilizer 
in American Cultivator. , 
It would be absurd to set an orchard on produces results quite as good as would 
rough land here as any one can get land the stable manure. Its defect is that it 
which can be easily tilled at a very low 0es not add to soil fertility as the manure 
cost. However I do believe that apples Must do, and it is on increase of produc. 
raised on the rough uplands have some- tive power in the soil, more than on the 
what better keeping qualities. gain from single crops that profit in farm. 

Any .person ening to plant apple mg must depend. : 
orchards in the upper Connecticut Valley |The man whose land is already rich jg 
need not pay over $18 an acre for the best the one who can best afford to buy com. 
land for this purpose and $12 would be mercial manures. If he buys them he can 
nearer the average cost. Oneoldfarm of only save himself from loss by putting g 
170 acres, without buildings, near here part of their plant food into a permanent 
recently was sold for $900. Probably addition to the fertility of the farm, 
three-fourths of this was especially There should be with every grain crop g 
adapted for growing peaches and apples. seedling with clover. If it 1s to be seeded 
The higher priced land near theriverisnot With grass, clover should be sown with it, 
suited to apple growing. so that a part of the nitrogen which the 

I believe it pays to grow crops in young grass requires may be drawn by the clover 
orchards. We have grown corn and pota- from the atmosphere. So far as possible 
toes, but the young trees showed much the clover and grass together with coarse 
more benefit derived from raising pota- grain and corn fodder should be fed on the 
toes. We have also raised melons with farm, To do this requires pean for it 
satisfactory results. In general, I should implies choice stock which will pay for its 
say, plant beans, potatoes and melons in feed and have the manure pile as profit, 
the young orchard but leave out corn, It also generally requires that the farmer 
The common one horse cultivator does the On rich land shall — something that 
best work in the young orchard. Rye is only rich soil _can_be made to grow, or 
used more generally than any other crop Whose production is unusually difficult, 
for plowing under. Sometimes early pota- Markets are always glutted with cro 
toes are raised in the orchard, and then that can be grown on poor land and with 
a corn crop is sown. Most farmers about the least labor. It is only by growing 
here have a glorious crop of weeds to turn something that pays better than the staple 
under. I consider it useless to try to easily-grown crops that money can be 
raise good crops of apples. made in farming under present condi- 

We do not find it profitable to raise tions. 
plums and pears except enough for our 
local trade. Peaches have paid well for 
three years in succession and promise well 
for next fall. Cherries pay an excellent Unkel Dudley. 
profit nearly every year and are the only Brother—One whose life is bound ts 
tree fruit which compares favorably with yure life bi the goldun links ov father and 
the apple. But while cherries pay very mother. 
well yet it is so hard to get help to pick Spiritual brother—One who hez the 
them that they are grown only in a limited spirit ov the Master, whatevur nam he 
way. \ may be known bi. 

Disappointment—That wich brings yu 
what yu didn’t expekt, but oftun provs 
betur than what yu did expekt. 

Widower—One who kant endur hiz 
freedum long, but looks with longin eyes 
toards ole maids an widurs, an then gits 
tide tu one. 

Morn—A brite eyed rosy yuth who 
ushers in the day. 

Day—A swift wingd spirit ov light pasin 
akross the shores ov time, from eternity 
tu eternity. 

Night—The helpmeet ov Day, bringin 
rest tu the weary an strength tu the weak. 

Habits ar litul silken threds which soon 
grow tu be great kables that kanot be 
broken. Be sure that yurs ar ol good ones. 

He iz wize who lerns tu luv the butiful 
in art an nature. 

It is never tu late tu do er kindly deed, 
but it iz allus out ov time an place tu do 
an unkind act. 

To liv, so that yure naburs kommend 
yure life iz good, but tu win the approval 
ov Heaven iz far betur. 

When smaulpox iz round an ounce ov 
preventshun iz werth mor’n er hundred 
pounds ov kure. 


——_—_—_—_— 
_ From Mi Dikshunary. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 





——— 
Fruit Packing Experiments. 
Albert Wood & Son, of Carlton Station, 
Orleans county, N. Y., have received the 
order for the fruit, and been intrusted 
with the packing of it under the direction 
of the department. This firm has just 
completed the work, having packed 1,800 
boxes and sixty barrels of Roxbury russet 
apples. The boxes hold forty pounds of 
fruit each. In one part of the shipment 
each apple was wrapped in plain white 
newspaper for the purpose of absorbing 
any moisture that may appear, another 
lot of the fruit was packed without being 
wrapped, but is tiered in the boxes; in 
the face end of each box is a corrugated 
cushion. At the opposite end of each box 
is an excelsior pad to protect the fruit 
from being bruised when the box is nailed. 
This method leaves each box with a slight 
bulge on both top and bottom, but the 
boxes are corded on the side, which makes 
a very strong package. 
Still another method was adopted with 
other portions of the fruit. Besides the 
wrapping of each specimen in paper it is 
also made = nestle in a bed of _ aper 
shavings about ninety-two apples being “4 
contained in each box. This method is Value of Wood Ashes. 
for the fruit that goes to the farthest If we could celebrate the value of wood 
points, such as Japan, Russia and other ashes as commercial fertilizers are valued, 
foreign countries. In the barrel shipments we would have about the following value 
the packing was done in the regular com- per ton for the plant food given a value in 
mercial way. commercial fertilizers, says The New York 
The object of the Department of Agri- Farmer. 
culture is to endeavor to open new mar- 120 pounds of potash $.05........... $6.00 
kets for American fruits, and one result of 40 pounds of phosphoric acid $.05... 2.00 
this experiment will be to establish a ‘ . page 
schedule of rates which will enable the : ‘ U 
fruit grower to intelligently make future The same amount of pre is found in 
shipments, provided the experiment is a 200 pounds of sulphate of potash, and prac- 
success. Wood & Son are guaranteed a tica ly the same amount of phosphoric acid 
price for their fruit on the start, and will 18 found in 250 pounds of 16 per cent. acid 
receive whatever profits may accrue from Phosphate, so a ton of wood ashes is worth 
the shipments, if any, this firm recently about the same as fertilizer 250 pounds of 
shipped 1,300 boxes and 400 barrels of good grade acid phosphate and 200 pounds 
Duchess and Kieffer pears, on its own Of sulphate of potash. ss 
account, to Glasgow, Scotland. The plan , True the plant food is in a more avai:- 
of packing adopted was the same as de- able form in the commercial fertilizers, 
tailed above. but the ton of wood ashes also contains 
—, 700 a wp Boag es is = 
ecially valuable to the clover and other 
Making the Most of Manure. eguminous crops. Last winter we put 
Farmers who live near enough to cities wood ashes about some apple trees; 25 to 
or villages to warrant them to buying 40 pounds was scattered around each tree, 
stable manure are often surprised when as far around as the branches reaches. A 
they attempt this to find that the avail- marked improvement in both the trees 
able supply has been engaged by garden- and the fruit was noticed last summer in 
ers, nurserymen and seedmen, and at spite of the unfavorable early season. 
higher prices than they can pay. Eachof The wood ashes may be profitably ap- 
these works land that is much richer than plied to the garden, the meadow or in fact 
that usually devoted to farm crops. They almost any crop except potatoes. If wood 
can afford to buy to make rich soil still ashes are applied to the potato crop, it 
more rich, while the farmer whose land is produces conditions favérable to potato 
much poorer cannot afford to buy to bring scab. 
it into condition for cultivation. This There is not much loss of plant food 
only shows that soil fertility tends to in- when wood ashes are applied to the soil at 
crease, while the soil that is already poor, any season of the year, since potash and 
if cultivated, almost inevitably grows still phosphoric acid are not easily washed out 
poorer. The use of commercia Ifertilizers, of the soil. The ashes should not be mixed 
with which a small amount fertilizes a with the manure, as the lime in the ashes 
large surface, to some extent offsets this may cause a loss of nitrogen. If mixed 











omg of the poor farmer. It costs with acid phosphate, the lime in the ashes 
a great deal less to drill with a grain crop wilt combine with the phosphoric acid and 











three to four dollars worth of mineral render it unavailable. 











is easily applied, and for the single crop it 
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The Value of the Sewage We Throw 
Away. 

“One of the big problems that con- 
fronts this country is the maintenance of 
soil fertility, says H. C. Bradley of the 
University of Wisconsin in Farm and 
Fireside. We cannot hope to go on for- 
ever taking off crops from the land and 
turning the sewage which those crops 
yield into the ocean. The phosphates, 
sulphates and potassium must eventually 
disappear from soils which are steadily 
cropped, and unless the deficiency is made 
up the crops themselves will cease to 
grow. At present we make up this de- 
ficiency by stable manure and artificial 
fertilizers; but no one can deny that this 
partial return to the soil of its essential 
constituents is but putting off the day of 
reckoning to a future generation. The 
only permanent plan for preserving soil 
fertility in this or any other country is 
to return to the land everything essential 
to plant growth which the crops them- 
selves remove. And the only way to 
accomplish this is to return sewage to the 
soil, for human sewage is the final form 
to which all edible crops are brought. 
The ninety millions population of this 
country every year eliminate 90,000 tons 
of phosphoric acid, 90,000 tons of sul- 
phuric acid, 90,000 to 135,000 tons of 
potash, 9,000 tons of magnesia, 90v,000 
tons of organic material, of which about. 
300,000 tons is valuable nitrogen in its 
most available form for plant-food. Of 
this total approximately 300,000 tons 
mineral and 900,000 tons organic material, 
a small part, is returned to the land by 
eesspools and similar devices for disposal, 
but the vast bulk of it is poured directly 
or ‘adirectly through our rivers into the 
sc’ ?:om which we can never regain it. 
‘- w*tach devices as the cesspool bury 
ao’ p-aterial at such a depth that it be- 
comes practically unavailable to the 
sha!iow-rooting food-desiring plants. 

“he problem of soil fertility thus be- 
vomes ultimately a problem of practical 
sewage disposal, and we may confidently 
assert that at no far distant time this 
problem will have to be faced and solved 
if our land is to maintain its preductive- 
ness and increase its yield of food ma- 
terials to meet the needs of a growing 
population.”” 

—_———_0O--—- 

It is needless to say that the care of 
spraying machinery should never be neg- 
lected. The man who pays $400 or $500 
for an outfit cannot well afford to let it 
stand around where the metal parts will 
rust, and the tank dry out and deteriorate 
if it is a wooden one, says Denver Field 
and Farm. Too often, gasoline engines 
are ruined because water is left in the cool- 
ing jacket until cold weather comes on. 
It freezes there and the engine is useless 
until another cylinder is purchased. Much 
of the trouble with a gasoline power spray- 
er could be prevented if care were exer- 
cised in the fall to elean the outfit thor- 
oughly, drain the engine, care for the 
nozzles, leads of hose, etc. Then in the 
spring another careful overhauling ought 
to put it in such condition that there 
should be little trouble during the spray- 
ing season. Not only should all this be 
done, but always after a lime and sulphur 
or other caustic spray is used, the machine 
should be thoroughly cleansed by run- 
ning clear water through it, including the 
hose, rod and nozzles. The spray will not 
only injure different parts of the machine 
but will also harden and small pieces will 
clog the nozzles when again used. The 
power sprayer is a high priced piece of 
machinery, but it is an effective piece 
when properly handled. Its usefulness 
can be greatly decreased by improper 
care, 

—_——_Oo--— 
Fortune in Rindless Ham. 


There is a handsome fortune awaiting 
the person who will invent a method of 
curing hams and bacon from which the 
skin has been removed. Albert Halstead, 
American Consul at Birmingham,’ reports 
that the increasing use of pigskin as 
leather and its tendency to advance in 
price have made the leather manufacturers 
cast wistful eyes at the skin that is wasted 
by being left on pork products. The 
Leather Trades Review estimates that 
there is a yearly loss of skins amounting to 
about $3,000,000 in Great Britain and 
Ireland alone.—Milwaukee Sentinel. 

—_——Oo-—-___—- 


Almost everybody has noticed the 
scarcity of insect eating birds the past 
season. Whether the shortage is perman- 
ent or not, remains to be seen, says The 
American Cultivator. It appears that 
millions of our native birds are killed in 
the South during the winter season,*and 
the slaughter has been carried to such an 
extent that some of the varieties are 
Scarce, even in the South. Such birds as 
robins and bobolinks are killed as game 
birds in the South by a certain class of 
people. The bobolink is known as the 
rice bird in the South and when fat is in 
great favor in the market. Negroes sell 
them for twenty-five cents per dozen, 





catching them at night when at roost. 
Even the southern farmers are realizing 


the necessity of bird protection, since the | 
decrease of the rice birds and bobolinks 
has been followed by a great increase of 
cut worms or the army worms which are 
very injurious to crops in the South. If 
laws protecting useful birds were enforced 
in the South as in the eastern States, 
insect pests would be held in check. 
There is need of some supervision by the 
Government to solve the problem of pro- 
tection of useful birds, which move from 
one State or section to others during the 
year. 





CORE eet ene 
Dates Worth Remembering. 

Paper was first made from linen in 1302. 
_ Glass windows were first used for light 
in 1180. 

Weaving of woolen cloth started in 
England in 1341. 

In 1252 lead pipe began to be used for 
carrying water. 

Chimneys became a part of house con- 
struction as early as 1236. 

Gunpowder was discovered in 1331, and 
guns were invented in 1378. 
The utilization of tallow candles for 
illuminating purposes commenced in 1290. 

ae: 
Eavesdroppers. 

Do you know why a person who listens 
at a keyhole is called an eavesdropper? 

About two hundred years ago there was 
a certain very powerful secret society 
which would allow no outsider to hear or 
see what went on at its meetings. There 
were some people in those days, just as 
there are now, who spent much of their 
time in prying into other person’s affairs, 
and they tried in all sorts of ways to dis- 
cover what this society was doing. They 
kept on trying until several of them were 
caught and punished, and that put an end 
to their prowling around and listening at 
knot-holes or chinks in the wall; for when 
a man was caught at this trick he was con- 
demned to be suspended for a short time 
under the eaves of a shed while it was 
raining hard, until the water ran in under 
his collar and out at his shoes; and from 
that day until this a prying person has 
been called an ‘eavesdropper.’”’—St. 
Nicholas, 





—$—__()» —_—— 


Is there anything that pleases you more 
than to be trusted—to have even a little 
child look up into your face, and put out 
its hand to meet yours, and come to you 
confidingly? By so much as God is better 
than you are, by so much more does he 
love to be trusted. There is a 
hand stretched out to you—a hand with a 
wound in the palm of it. Reach out the | 
hand of your faith to clasp it, and cling to 
it, for without faith it 1s impossible to 

lease God.—Henry van Dyke, The Maine 
‘armer. 





—_———_0---"""" 


In one of the suburbs of Washington 
there is a lone tree, known among bot- 
anists as Gordonia, which is one of the 
last remnants of a dying race, says Wal- 
ces’ Farmer. This tree, with small white 
flowers, makes a good shade tree, and 
there used to be a good many of them in 
the south. But they have all disappeared 
except this.one and a few in the Philadel- 
phia zoo. The government is interested in 
the tree, and preparations are being made 
to save and propagate the species. 





“Do you believe that the social side 
of college life is of any real benefit to a 
man when he faces the world?” ‘Un- 
questionably. Were it not for class ban- 
quets and similar affairs, many a student 
could not qualify for a waiter.’’—Buffalo 
Express. 








Why Not Get the BEST 
Spray Pump? 

Why try to do good spraying—thorough 

/ spraying—the only kind worth while— with 

© cheap tools? Don’t waste your money and 

I, > time on a cheap spray pump—get a 


GOULDS 


Reliable SPRA YER 


Goulds Sprayers are designed and built 
to give the best service and to last. They 


develop, with a minimum of effort, the 


power needed to force the spray into every 

crack and crevice. All parts are made to 

resist the action of spray chemicals—one 

reason they last. You can choose from 

our line to meet every spraying re- 
quirement. 

The entire line is 
fully described and 
illustrated in our 
booklet, 

“How to Spray, 
When to Spray, 
Which Sprayer 

to Use”’ 
Send for this 
free booklet. 
You will find its 
authentic spray for- 
mulas an exceedingly 
valuable guide to your 
spray work. 
The Goulds Mfg.Co. 


** Largest Manufacturers of 
Pumps for Every Service’’ 
43 West Fall Street ' 
_ Seneca Falls, New York 
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New . oe 
it Marlin 
REPEATING RIFLE 


The only gun that fills the 
demand for a trom- 
bone (“pump”) ac- 
tion repeater in 
.25-20 and 
32-20 
calibres. 


ges, 

also black and low 
pressure smokeless. 
Powerful enough for deer, 
safe to use in settled districts, ex- 
cellent for target work, for foxes, 
geese, woodchucks, etc. 
Its exclusive features: the quick, smooth ing * action ; 
the povacgeat Hs Special Smokeless ee aes solid. 
top and side ejector for rapid, accurate firing, increased safety and 
convenience. It has take-down construction and Jvory Bead frons 
sight; these cost extra on other rifles of these calibres. 

Our 136 talog describes the full 

tox. ‘gutter dosclampopemapn Wikdton. 


The Marlin firearms ©. New Villow, Street 

















7 LET US SEND YOU ANY OF THESE SPRAYERS—to try for 10 days, 

then if you buy, you can pay us cash or we’ll wait till next fall for our 
money.—The extra profit will more than pay for it. 
LOWEST PRICES. 








We pay freight. 








HIGHEST QUALITY. 5 YEAR GUARANTEE. 























Quali rs for every paxpess. Man 
tha’ J ent: tand and rids 
SPEng in sone witise soon are ado ot ass 


by practical men who know the needs of the fruit 
—_— 4 together with the capacity of our large factory, 
years ond ship on free trial— 






grower an \e 
enable us to build the Son no sprayers at bn» Praeid Sowark petoen. 
mon vance, That’s evidence of quality. e to day—see special free offer below. 

“ie a cemeless spraying guide, showing cuts of all pests, FREE 


hards. Barrel and Power Sprayers all give high pressure and ce Va 
Sprayers have brass valves and all the ee that 
materials and best results. These sprayers are 
ur 26 years’ experience in the manufacture of 
We guarantee our sprayers for five full 


TO OUR CUSTOMERS, 




















You can get a Hurst Sprayer absolutely free if you H. L. HURST MFG. CO., 224 North St., Canton, O. 
FRE E are the hy in your localivy this po | to sendiioe Send me your Catalog, Sprayin: Guide ‘and ‘special Pee 
one of our = for ba bi red Py a _ offer’ on the sprayer marked with an X below, Fill 
nee Vassing or soliciting. It will only take ne Man-Power Potato and Orchard Sprayer. Out and 
your time. do th k. Wh + asprayer from us you eee 
pF the benefit ap on eéyears” oxpdiiehen to caiaoening mobo Ay sees eeeee+Horse-Power Potato and Orchard Sprayer. Send today 
<4 i frarst won ~ golG — Fh — ane oe ‘jahente Fitz-All Barrel Sprayer. 
pe, gress spraying machine contes nd usa or mark the a! 
S/N iN We! ons coupon and mail it to us and we will send you our fine catalog, cooeerveeeFOWwer Orchard Sprayer. 
aoe eee! spraying cuide, and will tell you how youcan get a sprayer free. Don't NAME e 
rs mx 4 eo " delay, write us at once for our free sprayer proposition and save money, ae eercccses . 
> S J 
. H. L. HURST MFG. CO., 224 North St., Canton, Ohio. ADDRESS... cose .cccccsecsecees eccccecenusioeses — 
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The eagle i: the bird to soar, 

The hak is king of the woods; 
The mocking bird caa sing the score, 

But the hen delivers the goods. : 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
—_—-00- = 
Poultry Notes. 


Hens are helping to lift a good many 
mortgages nowadays. 


Dry air, good feed and plenty of exer- 
cise are necessary for winter eggs. 





As a rule, hens that lay steadily during 
cold weather are indifferent hot weather 
layers. 


Winter eggs do not come by chance. 
It takes planning and work to get them, 
but it pays. 





Vegetables are great stuff for the hens, 
especially when they can’t get green feed 
in the fields. : 


A nice big fat hen will support in lux- 
urious comfort several hundred lice for 
awhile, but she couldn’t be expected to 
lay any eggs while doing it. 


Pullets that delay laying until February 
are not profitable birds to keep. Those 
that start in November or early December 
are the ones to be relied upon for winter 
laying. 


Some farmers demand upon the. table— 
at least once a week—a good old onion 
stew—to keep them healthy. The chick- 
ens will be all the better for just the same 
every week. 


The best work that can be done for 
fowls in winter is to lay in a good supply 


17.35 Zr BIG 
INCUBA | 


Bi t at price—hundreds of dead air celis—cold 
rolled copper tank, hot water heat, double disc regu- ] 
lator, deep nursery, high legs, double doors, egg test- j 
er, safety lamp. Price $7.25, with Brooder $9.85. 
Freight prepaid east of Rockies. Order from this ad 
on our guarantee or write for our big free book. 
Progressive incubator Co., Box 157 Racine,Wis. 













TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 

If you can use a part of your time 
this fall and winter doing good in 
your neighborhood we have a very 
special offer to make you. It is one 
that will pay you well in real money. 
Write today and be the lucky one in 
your neighborhood to get in on this! 
paying plan. Address The Pay Plan 
Man, care of Green’s Fruit Grower, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





A WEEK AND EXPENSES to men with | 


WE PAY rigs to introduce poultry compound Year's ! 
~ontract. IMP MFG. CO., Dept. is, Parsons, Kans. 


VAR’S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, Forrets, Dogs, 
Pigeons, Hares, etc. List f , 








List frée. Colored Des’o 
60 page book l0c. J.A. Bergey, Box J, Telford, Ps. 


NO MONEY 
IN ADVANCE 


The “Dandy” is the 
easiest operated, best 
built, fastest cutting 
ee bone cutter made. 

old on 15 days’ free trial 


with a bruad guarantee. If 

AND UP it suits keep it, if not, send 
it back. 

| stratton Mfg. Co., Box 16, Erie, Pa. 


9g 
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Free catalog. 











Tree Protectors 
Protect your trees from mice and 
rabbits. Price $1.00 per 100; $4.00 
per 500; $7.00 per 1000. 


Green’s Nursery Co. 
Supply Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 

















Make You 





LATEST 
MODEL 


ANN’S 


ys and gristle. Automatically adapts to your strengt 
1 * Free Trial. 


. W. MANN CO. 


| there the pestiferous mites hide. 


‘ou can double your egg yield by feeding fresh-cut, raw bone. It 
contains over four times as much i 
takes the place of bugs and worms in fowls’ diet. That’s why i 
ves more eggs, greater fertility, stronger chicks, larger fowls. 


BONE 


cuts easily and rapidly ail large and small bones with adhering 
No money down. Send for our free books 
Box 39 





of litter and dry dirt under shelter. It is 
scratching in the winter that keeps them 
in best laying condition. 

Perhaps you have heard an undue 
commotion among the hens at roosting 
time. They were scrapping for the higher 
places, so build them on a level, and never 
have one placed over the other. 

Poultry is subject to the same general 
laws of health as human beings are, and 
we should not overlook this fact in caring 
for them. Pure air, pure water and pure 
food, as well as thorough cleanliness, are 
all essential. The fowl’s power to resist 
disease is due to these. 








Inactive hens mean inactive organs, 
and it is impossible for them to produce 
eggs under such conditions. Leg exercise 
in the seratching-shed, hunting for grain 
and feed, or running on the range over- 
comes this all too common difficulty. 

Ireland is the greatest poultry growing 
country in the world. It is far ahead of 
France though we have always accepted 
the latter as the leading country in this 
industry. Ireland, with a population of 
not quite 5,000,000, has 14,000,000 fowls, 
while France with a population of seven 
times greater has only 40,000,000. 

A head of cabbage or piéce of meat hung 
on a string just above the chickens’ heads 
will keep them busy for a long time. Some 
of the self-feeding hoppers which sca- 
ter the grain when the hens jump up 
and peck at it are good, although one 
breeder told us that his hens soon grew 
wise about this system, and stood around 
waiting for them. We do not doubt this; 
many a time we have seen our own hens 
standing under a sunflower stalk waiting 
until a cock bird who had learned the 
trick would fly upward against the stalk 
and so tumble down the shattered ripe 
seeds. 


Kerosene emulsion, one of the best mix- 
tures to use in combatting mites in the 
poultry house, is made by mixing two 
gallons of kerosene oil, 3 pound of whale 


/oil soap, one quart of home made soft 
'soap, and one gallon water. Dissolve the 


soap by boiling in water, then remove 
from the fire and add the kerosene at 
once. Churn this mixture rapidly and 
violently until it is as smooth as beaten 
cream. One part of emulsion to several 
parts of water is used to dilute the mix- 
ture for application to buildings, drop- 
ping boards or nest boxes. Add one or 
two ounces of carbolic acid to the emul- 


| sion just before applying. This is a splen- 


did disinfectant and insecticide to use 


, about the poultry house. . 


——— 
Hens Cannot Lay and Feed Lice. 


No use to expect the best results in the 
matter of laying if you allow your pullets 
to stay in dirty winter quarters, says 
Coleman’s Rural. Get busy with the 
whitewash brush and the kerosene spray 
and clean, clean, clean. Not only inside 
the house, but the premises all around it. 

If you have fifty pullets for your laying 


| bunch it will take about two hours to 


dust them, and. time cannot be better 
spent. Let one person hold the pullets 
by the legs while the other fires Persian 
insect powder into the feathers with a 
powder gun. Get it under the wings, 
around the head, neck and every place 
where the feathers are soft and fine, for 
there is where the mites and lice love to 
cuddle and feast. 

Referring to the use of kerosene spray, 
fill the roosts and all the cracks around 
the nests and roofing with it, for it is 
You 
know body lice remain on the fowls all 
the time, but the mites seek the roosts 


|} and cracks for moments of seclusion. 


r Hens Lay 






egg-making materialas grain and 





TTER 


toaay. 
MILFORD, MASS. 


Oyster Shells for Lime. 

Some years ago a then well-known writer 
condemned the use of oyster shell-as a 
food for furnishing lime so necessary in 
the construction of the egg shell. His con- 
tention was that the oyster shell did not 
contribute lime sufficient for that purpose. 
However, the New York Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station vetoed that by proving 
that a pound of oyster shell contains 
sufficient lime to manufacture about seven 
dozens of eggs. 

The proper way to feed oyster shell is 
to have a small box of it within reach so 
the fowls may help themselves at will. 
Mixing it in the morning mash is risky, 
as there is a likelihood that the hens will 
consume more than required, and in con- 
sequence the shells of the eggs would be- 
come too hard. The hens know best when 
their system demands more lime. It is a 
very rare case when a hen gets too much 
if constantly within reach. 


—o— 





Exercise the Fowls. 

If fowls are too closely confined, they 
will constantly be striving to get at lib- 
erty. They will try to fly over the high- 
est fences, and in every way show how 


well they love the range of field and past- | 
Such uneasiness and anxiety to get | 


ure. 
out militate against their good health, 
and a hen that is not in good health will 
not lay eggs, says New York Farmer. 
They should, therefore, have all the space 
that may be allowed them, and if this may 
not be furnished at all, then how much 


more important it is that one does not | 
keep too many fowls confined within the | 


limit of the poultry house exclusively. 
However well the poultryman may feed | 
and tend them, when thus restricted, if | 
there be an excess of numbers crowded 
together, the hens will cease to lay, they 
will get ill, they will lose their flesh, be- 
come miserable in a short time, and in no 
ease can they be made to give good re- 
turns when thus restricted in their quart- | 
ers. 
exercise in, you would better get rid of 
them. 
ee Se 
Green Food for Fowls. 
During the spring and summer and fall 
it is not difficult to supply a variety of 
green food for the fowls, as any kind of 
tender growing vegetation is relished by 
them, but when cold weather sets in, it is 
very different, and things must be set 
aside during the fall season. 
Turnips, cabbage, beets and all such 
make good food and furnish a grateful 





‘Latest Book ;;hrot"stis, Foutty 


prices on fowls, eggs, incu 
5c 


15 Years on 
The Market 










GEO. H. LEE’s 
Great Poultry Remedy 
It tones the system, regulates 
the bowels, keeps chicks and 
fowls in fine condition. The best remedy for Roup, 
Colds, Canker, Swelled Head, Cholera, Bowet 
Complaint, etc. Actual figures show it reduces 
chick losses 90 percent. Givenin drinking water 
—no trouble. Price 50 cts. Lee’s Egg Maker 
should be used by all poultrymen. Large protein, 
every ounce digestible. Brings eggs, makes 
chicks thrive. Lee's Lice Killer is sure death to vermin, 
Paint on roosts; it kills by fumes, Does not harm fowls, 
Lee’s fine poultry books (3) free, Address 


GEC. H. LEE CO., 1124 Harney St., Omaha, Neb, 









28 Points of Superiority 
The Queen is not a ‘‘theory’’ incubator, 
Tried and proven for years, It makes you 
sure of the most big, strong, livable chicks 
from your eggs. Ask any user. See 
1913 model. Write for Catalog. 

P M WICKSTRUM, Incubator Man 
Box 145, Lincoln, Nebr. PRATT FOOD 
CO., Eastern Distributors, Phila., Pa. 


PFILE’S 65 Varieties 


AND and Water Fowls. Farm-raised stock, 
with eggs in season. Send 2c for my 
valuable illustrated descriptive Poultry 
Book for 1913. Write 
HENRY PFILE, Box 669, Freeport, Il. 










Pages of practical facts, 160 beautiful half tones. 

Tells how to breed, hatch, feed and market to 

make big money. Tells about big poultry farm. 

45 pure-bred varieties. Beautiful, hardy and 

money makers. We start ee right. Lowest 
ators, etc., sent for 

Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 96, Clarinda, iowa, 





If you have no room for the hens to | 





change, which the fowls appreciate. 

The scraps and peelings may be fed raw, | 
or they may be put in a pot on back of the | 
stove and allowed to cook gently during 
the day, and then thickened at night with 
equal parts of cornmeal and wheat bran, 
and to be fed next morning as a mash, 
using care not to give too much, as when 
the. fowls are satisfied they will stand 
about and refuse to scratch and take 
sufficient exercise. 

pet 
Grain for Poultry. 

Grain is the staple food for poultry, and 
will be used for that purpose as long as 
fowls are kept on farms; but hens can not 

ive good results on grain alone. It is 

eneficial to them and will be at all times 
relished, but the demands of the hens are 
such as to call for a variety. In the shells 
of eggs as well as their composition are 
several forms of mineral matter and 
nitrogen, which can only be partially ob- 
tained from grain. 

Even grains vary in composition and 
when fowls are fed on one kind for a long 
time, they will begin to refuse it, as they 
may be oversupplied with the elements of 
the food partaken and lack the elements 
that are best supplied from some other 
source. For this reason they will accept 
a change of food, which is of itself an 
evidence that the best results from hens 
can only be obtained by a variety of food. 
Corn and wheat may be used as food with 
advantage, but must be given as a por- 
tion of the ration only, and not made ex- 
clusive articles of diet. 

O 

The Waste of Power at Niagara Falls. 
—‘We do not imagine for a moment that 
the unique scale of waste will appeal to 
any one as an element of beauty any 
more than it appealed to Lord Kelvin 
when he stated that ‘the great cataract 
can never be beautiful until it has ceased 
to be an awful and unlovely example of 
waste,’ or any more than the tremendous 
scale of conflagration consuming for 
spectacular purposes a million tons of 
coal a week would appeal to the esthetic 
sense of the Director of the Bureau of 
Mines.”’ 





—_—___- 

Different.—‘“‘Bobby,”’ said the lady in 
the street-car, severely, ‘why don’t you 
get up and give your seat to your father? 
Doesn't it pain you to see him reaching 
for the strap?” 

‘Not in a car,’”’ said Bobby. ‘It does} 
at home.’’—Ladies’ Home Journal. 






















SINGLE COMB BRO 
LEGHORNS 


The Popular Leghorn.—The acknowledged 
queen of the practical egg-laying breeds is the Leg- 
horn, when judged by the standard of the greatest 
number of marketable eggs produced at least cost. 
Not only are the hens persistent layers, but they are 
extremely active foragers and waste no time in set- 
ting. Like a good milch cow they put little fat upon 
their bones, but devote all surplus nourishment to 
Steady production. They eat less than the heavy 
breeds, but whatever they consume is put to good 
purpose. Price of S. C. Brown Leghorns and B, P, 
Rocks, all one price. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS 


This breed is as solid as its name 


and is often 
called the ‘Farmer's Friend,”’ the “All ’Round 
Fowl,’’ the “Old Reliable.’’ It is the bird for busi- 
ness, and deemed by many the best fowl for farm and 
home raising. It is not only a good layer, but is 
quick to develop for the early market. As a far- 
sighted farmer once said to us, ‘When you kill one 
you've got something."’ 
PRICE OF BIRDS OF ALL BREEDS: 

Cockerels, $2.50, $3.00 and $5.00 each; Pullets, $2.00, $2.50 
and $3.00 each; Trios $6.00, $8.00 and $10.00. We ship no 
cull birds. The lowest priced birds offered are 
standard bred, practically as good for breeding 
purposes as the higher priced birds. The $5 birds 
offered are the pick from the flock containing the 
largest percentage of standard points and therefore 
commanding a higher price since it makes them 
eligible for show purposes. ‘“ 


PRICE OF EGGS FOR HATCHING FOR ALL BREEDS : 


From good breeding pens, $1.00 per 13; trom our best breed- 
ing pens $2.00 per 13. While we do not guarantee the 
fertility of our eggs we are willing to replace all 
settings from which the purchasers receive less than 
six chicks, at half the price paid. 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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INDIANA FARMER NOTES. 

Green Feed in Winter. 

It is the general opinion of careful 
oultrymen that some form of green or 
yeculent food for poultry during the 
‘nter months is highly commendable. 
‘seen food is not particularly valuable 
or the elements of food it contains, but 
or its succulent nature and aid as a 
gestive stimulant. A concentrated form 
hf ration consisting entirely of grain, 
sithough the food constituents are prop- 
ely proportioned, will not keep the fowls 
n perfect health. They need a food more 
ike the kind they can get during summer, 
How to supply this in winter has long 
been a question, s 

For a short time during the fall green 
sops can be gathered and fed after frost 
wut when this supply runs out more must 

produced. This can be supplied by 
pprouted oats. If grown rapidly long 
joots will result, which are tender and 
Ireatly relished by the fowls. In a week 
br ten days the sprouts will be four to six 
fiches tall 








ee ee 
Cloth Instead of Windows. 

In late years the curtain front house 
has become quite popular and successful. 
the south side of the house is left open to 
the weather and covered only by wire 
netting and on cold days and nights with 
seanvas curtain, This is the only pro- 
ection except on very cold nights when 
in additional curtain is dropped in front 
ifthe roosts. By this method of housing, 
the fowls are kept in good health all winter. 

(es 

The Ohio County Experiment Farm. 

The County Experiment Farm is owned 

by the people of the county and should 
benefit the people of the city as well as the 
country. The question is often asked— 

How are the city people to be benefitted? 
Itis a well established fact that whatever 
benefits the country, benefits the city. 
When we have prosperous agriculture 
dlother pursuits prosper. Better farming 
means & better food suppy. The better 
the farmer is trained in the science and art 
of farming the better will be the quality 
of all food products placed upon the mar- 
ket. The County Experiment Farms will 
benefit the city people by supplying better 
and more wholesome fruits,dairy products, 
cereals, meats, poultry products, etc. 

An annual financial statement will be 
made to the county commissioners of all 
expenditures and receipts in connection 
with the management and_operation of 
the farms. An annual report will also be 
made of results of all experiments being 
conducted and giving details of the vari- 
ous lines of work in progress upon the 
farms, 

These reports will be free to all citizens 
of the county. 
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Form the habit of doing things now. 
The man who does not do things now does 
not do them at all. This applies parti- 
cularly to renewing your subscription 
promptly to this, your favorite magazine. 


Potatoes Rotting. 

Late blight of potatoes has been quite 
general throughout New York State this 
year. Not only has the yield been greatly 
reduced in many cases, but tubers have 
become infected and have rotted or soon 
will rot as a result. Numerous inquiries 
regarding storage which will prevent rot 
have been sent to the State College of 
Agriculture. Some growers wish to know 
if the seed may be treated or if lime may 
be sprinkled on the tubers in order to 
prevent or to delay the rot in storage. 
Unfortunately nothing can be done in the 
way of treatment of the tubers to prevent 
rot, but if infected tubers are stored in a 
cool, dry place it may be somewhat re- 
tarded. 

It has been repeatedly demonstrated‘ 
however, that the blight and rot of pota- 
toes may be prevented by a thorough 
application of bordeaux mixture to the 
plants throughout the growing season 
and that, even during dry seasons, when 
blight is not prevalent, the yield from 
sprayed rows is enough greater to more 


these past few ‘years. This season since 
the first of August has been wet and the 
late blight has swept over the potato 
fields of the State leaving destruction of 
the unsprayed vines in its wake. This 
clearly shows the advisability of making 
spraying one of the regular operations 
connected with the growing of potatoes. 
Potato growers should become fully in- 
formed of all details in regard to spraying 
and become well equipped with spraying 
machines and other apparatus to carry 
out this part of the program another year. 
The College of Agriculture is able to as- 
sist with advice and information regarding 
these spraying details. Address the De- 
partment of Plant Pathology, College of 
Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 

o- 

Preserving Posts or Ties. 

The Department of Agriculture is 
about to issue Bulletin 118 of the Forest 
Service, on ‘‘Prolonging the Life of Cross- 
ties.’’ The Bulletin says: 

“The removal of bark hastens season- 
ing and permits uniform drying. Where 














No, this is not a cock fight, as some may suppose from the first view of the lower photograph. 


three neighbors are simply exhibiting their best birds. 
kittens. 


than pay for the spraying because of the 
stimulating action of the bordeaux. The 
past four seasons have been dry and the 
blight has been a negligable quantity. 
Possibly many who have sprayed in years 
before have abandoned spraying during 
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SET of six booklets, each one about increasing yields and lowering 
cost of farm, garden and orchard crops. In each thereisa message 
for you. For instance, do you know howto plant a field of potatoes, 


to obtain a 100 per cent. stand? Our booklet, ‘*100 per cent. Potato 


Planting,” will tell. Thatis one message 
ing Vines, Treea and Bushes,’ 


youshouldreceive. ‘‘Sprays 
“Thorough Cultivation,” 


“Gardening with Modern Tools,” ‘‘Econemy and Better 


Crops” and *‘Digging Potatoes,” 
we cannot deliver them until we have your address. 


to you to write at once. We prefer 


BATEMAN M’F’G CO. 


_ 





contain many other messages. But 
It is, therefore, up 
to send these booklets to intereste 


parties only, but.they are free to all such. 
Box 160 


GRENLOCH, N. J, 
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pionships with three 100 per cent 
hatches. fr proves my 
hatcher is certain to give larger 
sturdier chicks, make big money for 
rite for send price and save 
Every claim Jim Rohan, Pres. 


& 
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140-Ege Incubator 


le cases all over; best tank; nursery, 
, 1 hot-water 











[vs FREE —the most complete and practical 
guide to money-making poultry 
raising yet published. Lzgnat new special 
chapters—worth hundreds of dollars to you. 244 
Pages actual experiences, illustrations, advice. 
Incubators 
and Brooders 
World's Standard Poultry Equipment. Book tells 
about Cyphers Company’s Free Bulletin and 
Personal Letter Service. Pre- 
pare for America’s greatest & 
poultry year—highest prices, 
low cost production. Send 
postal for Big Free Book 
today. Address 
Cyphers Incubator Co. 
Dept. 52, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


Wanted! 


Johnson wants your name and 
address if you are interested in 
chicken raising. He will send 
sou the famous Old Trusty Book, 
sree—finest published, worth $1.00. 
A Postal Brings Johnson’s 
1913 Old Trusty Book, Free 
Tells about the incubator sensation of 
the world. 400,000 sold—all making big 
money for owners. Telis about 30 to 90d 
—— free trial offer, 































Freight Paid [i 

East of Rocties ; 

That Far if You ff Incuba 
LiveBeyond $10 Chay Conee,Neae 
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The upper picture is the grandchild with her pet | 


an oil like creosote is used as a preserva- 
tivé, fhe presence of bark on th2 ties may 
result in such erratic penetration and ab- | 
sorption as to make the efficiency of the | 
preservative practically zero. 

“Ties peeled in summer sometimes dry | 
too rapidly and so ‘‘case-harden,’’ which 
increases the difficulty of securing pene-| 
tration of the preservative. The best | 
time to peel ties, however, is an economic 
question which must be determined for 
each particular case. As a general rule, 
it is good practice to remove the bark as | 
soon as possible after the ties are cut, and 
regulate the rate of seasoning by methods 
of piling. In this way, peeling will be 
easier, there will be less danger from 
insects, and seasoning will be more rapid. 

““Of the three common methods of sea- 
soning, namely, by air, by steam, an by 
oil, the first is best, if conditions will per- 
mit its use. Often, however, a treating 
plant is called upon to fill arush order 
when its stock on hand is insufficiently 
seasoned for treatment, or the plant may 
be so located that it can not keep a large 
stock of air-seasoned material on hand. 
In such eases artificial seasoning must be 
practiced. 

‘‘Seasoning by steam is not as common 
today as it was a decade ago. Perhaps 
the chief reason for this is the better 
knowledge that now exists as to the cause 
of decay and the effect of steaming on the 
strength of wood. While steam seasoning 
increases the weight of ties and neces- 
sitates the drawing of a vacuum to get the 
sap and water out of them, seasoning in 
oil produces the opposite effect, since the 
ties constantly lose moisture while in the 
hot bath, and no vacuum is required. 
Tests made on 2-inch by 2-inch by 24-inch 
specimens showed that this method of 
drying is likely to cause internal check- 
ing.”’ 





—————_-0O--——_"" 
Teacher—‘‘Willie, give three 
that the world actually is round.” 
Willie—‘‘The book says so, you say so, 
and ma says so.” 


proofs 


sae oa aie 
We are all apt to be proud of the things 
we are going to do. 


—_0——_—_- 

If you are laboring and desire to rise, 

do more work that you are paid to do and 
watch the result. 
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Mandy [ee 


New Principles in incubation, 
Every feature automatically reg- 
ulated — heat, ventilation and 
moisture. The Mandy Lee is cer- 
tain, simple, easy to operate. Nochance for mistakes, 
simply follow plain rules. Chicks large and vigorous, 
the kind easily raised. Write for free ks on incubator and 
Lee's famous Germozone, Lice Killer and Ecg Maker. 
GEO. H. LEE COMPANY, 
1124 Harney Street, Omaha, 











Neb. 


MacKellar’s Charcoal 


For Poultry is best. Coarse or fine granulated, also 
powdered. Buy direct from largest manufacturers of 
Charcoal Products. A;k for pricesand samples. Est. 1844 


R. MacKELLAR’S SONS CO., Peekskill, N. Y- 


Shetland Pony Free--Many 
other prizes—bicycles, cameras, guns, 
wai , tool chests, gold rings, etc. 
Fullinformation and big Premium List 
FREE. Write me today. . T. Meredith, 
Success Bidg., Des Moines, Ia. 


BELS, TAGS, SEALS, ETC. 1 Oc 
Big Bargain Package of 65 different Post Cards, etc., more tham 
enough for an entire family, 3 pkgs. for 25c. 12 for $1.00. 
GROSS ONARD CO., 2147 ARTHUR Ave., New Yorn 
a 3 Paid for the rare cent of 1856. Hundreds of 
3 other coins bought. Send 10c for buying cat- 
slog. A. H. Kraus, 409 B Chestnut St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















Great New Everbearing 
Macatawa Blackberry 


m® Next year you should’ grow 
berries. i's the thing that 
pays 






in commercial 
fields and in gardens. 
: And to make your 
? work count for the 
most, grow the heav- 
~ iest yielders, the big- 
meatiest, best- 
vored berries, 
fm) ©Macatawa Blackberry has 
A. all these qualities, and 
more. It’s a brand-new sort, 
across of Eldorado Blackberry and true Giant 
Himalaya Berry. The berries are extraordi- 
narily large—3} inches around one way, by 3} 
inches the other. They begin to ri adely 1; 
the big pickings come just after July 1, and 
you get ripe berries until frost. 
Berries are sweet evea when green, free from 
core and seeds,* meaty and altogether deli- 
cious, wonderfully to look at, and just as 
good to handle, to ship and to eat—high- 
priced and profitable. : 
Plants Begin Bearing the First Year 
and yield immense crops afterwards. They 
are absolutely hardy in 40 degrees below 
zeros Macatawa plants $1 each, or 6 for 
$5. Only 6 to one person. 

Send today for the 19183 Berrydale 
Berry Book. Full of valuable Berry infor- 
mation. Contains true descriptions of the 
Macatawa Blackberry, of Himalaya Berry 
and many other profitable berries you ought 
to grow in your garden or fields. Let me 
have a card for the book today. 


A. MITTING, Berry Specialist 
BERRYDALE EXPERIMENT GARDENS 
Green Avenue, Holland, Mich. 

















GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
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Don’t Fail to 
Get Prices on 
Edwards STEEL 
Shingles & 


If you only knew 
how 


» quickly } 
and easily you can 
roof your buildings 
with genuine Ea- 
wards STEEL Shin- 
glee you wouldn't 
00. ea 


with any more ‘ 

prepared A 4 or inflammable wood shingles, 

Don’t you know Edwards sells the world’s finest 
roofing direct from ———» | at lowest price ever 
Known? Don’t you know Edwards pays freight 
clear to your station and guarantees prompt, safe 
deli pAnd don't = know that more than 
100,000 Edwards roofs have been put on and that 
never a one has failed to give PERMANENT eat- 
isfaction? Don’t you know thatany man can easily 
lay Edwards STEEL Shingles right over old roof 
or on sheathing? Don't you know that Hiwards 

TEEL Shingles are 


Rust-Proof, Fire-Proof, Rot-Proof 


5 
Don’t you know “dwards uses @ secret process 
which neetely E events rust from ever getting 
hi 











a foothold; thai iwards has patented an Inter- 
ocking Device which makes a permanent water- 
tight joint? Don’t you know Edwards uses only 
the finest open-hearth steel for his shingles; that 
Edwards Galvanized STEEL Shingles never need 
painting nor repairs? Don't you know that Ed- 
wards gives every buyer a signed $10.000 guaranty 


rf: 
. wards a postal this 
minute and get by return mail his latest catalog 1254 and 
astounding factory prices? If you'll give the size of your 
roof, Edwards will make you a lump price on the job. 
(86, 


Get Edwards prices at once. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
. 1204-1264 Lock St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


~ 








Somewhere in desolate, wind swept space, 
In twilight land, in No-man’s land, 

Two hurrying shapes met face to face, 
And bade each other stand. 


“And who are you?” cried one, agape, 
Shuddering in the gloaming light; 
“I know not,”’ said the second shape, 





position (which 
round as regular as clock work. 


all kinds of weather. 


through winter. 











| have to berrow every cent. 


My idea is to set a part of the place out 
|into small fruit, later to ey raise 


| poultry quite largely and farm the balance. 


| extra, so have learned the markets. 


| 


| practical experience. 


| Would like your honest advice, to stay 


at the place I now hold or take up with 








the farm. The little girl I spoke of has 











, | WILL MAKE YOU 
} PROSPEROUS 


No matter where you liveor what 
.’ your occupation, I will teach you the Real 
~ “§ Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
é Representative of my Company in your town; 
start you in a profitable business of your own, 
end help you make big money at once. 


~~ ge opportunity for men without 
> b a -7 


capita’ P lor life. 
Valuable Book and full particulars FREE. 
Write today. 





If you are honest and ambitious write me || 


had no country experience.—W.P.G. 





Aunt Hannah’s Reply: You are in the 
same position as are hundreds of thous- 
ands of other young men in this and every 
other country. You are starting out in 
life with difficulties, drawbacks and dis- 
| couragements, but if you are made of the 
| right ind of stuff you will rise over all 
discouragements. Actually you are more 
certain of success than if you, like the 
Vanderbilt youth of New York City, had 





: NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
&, R. MARDEN M 47 Marden Bullding 
President w on, D. O. 





inherited $50,000,000. You have youth 














NIDER“"4 
MACHINERY % 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
PRESS CO., 
347 Weat Water 8t., 
SYRACUSE, H. XY. 





MAKE BIG PAY DRILLING 
exits WATER WELLS 


~ Our Free Drillers’ Book, with 
catalog of Kerstone Drills, tells 
B how. Many sizes ; traction and 
portable. Easy terms, ‘lese 
machines make good anywhere. 


Keystone Well Digger Co_.& 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 











When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 


If you can use a part of your time 
this fall and winter doing good in 





your neighborhood we have a very |live near this land in regard to its value. haven’t any it’s the easiest thing in the 


special offer to make you. It is one 
that will pay you well in real money. 
Write today and be the lucky one in 


your neighborhood to get in on this | 


paying plan. Address The Pay Plan 
Man, care of Green’s Fruit Grower, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


FREE 





WATCH, RING 







qy aX AND CHAIN 
< Our fully guaran wind and 
Ay \\ ichly eng wed watch, proper size 
= rilliant 8-ston 
5 . given FREE to an oa 
. Vee ) ‘or selling 20 jewe 
a ght -3 now; 
: Y when old send $2.00 
Y and we will y 


chain 
WATCH CO., Dept. 29 CHICAGO 


CUT STOVEWOOD 
Use KEROSENE Engine Free! 


Fast, Easy. Circular Free 
Amazing *‘DETROIT’’ Kerosene Engine 














and the whole world is before you, you 
have the love of a charming girl whom 
you love devotedly, and this fact will help 
you on the road to success. 

You can learn much from the experience 
of others, and from the advice of others, 
but ultimately, vt must rely upon your- 
self, and it is well that you do have to rely 
upon yourself, for this is the only way you 
can become a strong and successful man. 

There is no person living who can in- 
struct you, telling you whether to do this 
or to do that or the other thing. You 
must decide for yourself, but others can 
make suggestions, 

$125.00 an acre is a large sum to pay for 
land, but if there are good farm buildings 
upon the land, the buildings alone shownd 
be worth from $1,000 to $3,000. Much 
depends upon the locality of this land, 
whether it is near a town, village or city, 
therefore I cannot say that this is too 
high a price, for it may be a great bargain. 
You alone are in position to decide in re- 
| gard to the price. I advise you to ask the 
| opinion of your friends and of those who 





Do not buy land on which there are no 
buildings, for building is expensive now. 
Much can be done on forty acres of land 
in the way of fruit growing, in connection 
with farming and poultry keeping. If you 
want to make the most of this land, Mr. 
Green would advise you to plant fruit 
trees all around the little farm on the 
boundary lines where it joins your neigh- 
bor’s property. Keep the trees cultivated 
by spading or with pick ax, and be sure 
each fall to make a pile of earth around 
each tree to keep away the mice, which 
are more troublesome along line fences, 
Possibly after consulting with your 
friends you will decide to remain in your 
present position until you can accumulate 
more capital. Be thoughtful and con- 
siderate, and not hasty in making your 
‘on or in deciding important questions. 
o not be in haste about getting married. 
The years of courtship are the happiest 
years of a man’s life or of the girl he is 
about to marry. 
If you will send me your name and ad- 








N. McAsian, Bruce, Wis. 
shipped on 15 days’ FREE Trial, proves 


kerosene cheapest, safest, most power- 
falfoel. If satisfied, pay lowest price 
ever given on reliable farm engine; if + 
not, pay nothing. No waste, no evapo- 

ration, no explosion from coal oil. “4 


Gasoline Going Up! 
Gasoline is 9cto l5chigherthan 
coal oi]. Still going up. Two 
pints of coa) oil do work of three 
pinte gasoline. ; 
Amazing “DETROIT” 
—only engine running on coal 
oil successfully ; uses alcoho), gas- \ / 
olineand benzine, too. Starts with- pe. es 
out cranking. Only three moving Mi inders ca: 
parte—no cams—no sprockets—no if notcarbonize 
gears—no valves—the utmost in simplicity, power and strength. 
Mounted on skids. All sizes, 2 to 20h. p., in stock ready to 
ship. Engine tested before crating. Comes all ready to run. 
Pumps, saws, threshes, churns, separates milk, grinds feed, 
shells corn, rans home electric lighting plant. Prices (stripped), 
onn.58 up. = any place on 15 days’ Free Trial. 
ay an engine till you investigate money-saving, power-savin 
“DETROIT.” Thousands in use. Costs only postal to find rm 
If you are first in your neighborhood to write, you get Special 
Extra-Low Introductory price. Write! (188) 
Detroit Engine Works, 19] Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 















Cyl- 
can- 
















dress on a postal card, stating that I have 
promised to send you C. A. Green’s book, 
‘‘How I Made the Old Farm Pay,” I will 
mail it to you and this will help you in 
many ways. 
———_) 
Removing Onion Oders. 

Many housekeepers dread to make 
pickles containing onions, or to handle 
them in any way on account of the dis- 
agreeable odor clinging to the skin, which 


| often lasts for several days. One way to 


avoid this unpleasantness is to put some 
paper in the range, or over the gas burner, 
just as one would singe a chicken, and pass 
the hands over it while burning. This 
_ remove every vestige of the onion 
odor. 











Dear Aunt Hannah:—I am a young man 
33 years of age, and I’m engaged to the 
best little girl on earth. I have an aged 
mother and home to support. My present 
I have held for a good 
many years,) pays $2.00 a day the year 


But it is steady, outdoor riding through 
By the time another 
20 or 30 years roll by, I will not be able to 
stand the constant outdoor exposure 


I can save some money now, but not 
much, and there is no higher place ahead 
of me. I have an opportunity to buy 40 
; acres of land for $5,000, of which I would 


I have raised poultry on a town lot in a 
small way for 15 years with success, and 
| have a small strawberry patch for home 
| use, which everyone says, has done splen- 
|didly. Ihave bought and shipped poultry 
| and eggs in a small way to make a little 


| Have read books, government bulletins 
|and magazines including Green’s Fruit 
| Grower for some time, but have had no 


“TI only died last night.” : 
—Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s Poem “Identity.” 
—_—_—_——e—err—" 


The Greenwood Lake Philosopher. 


It doesn’t take much pull to start a 
fellow down hill. 

Many a man has been left because his 
watch wasn’t right. 

The broad-minded man isn’t always the 
one who is chesty. 

A woman hater is merely a man who 
never flatters. 

All that glitters isn’t gold, but it seems 
to satisfy a lot of us. 

The only thing that some people with 
lots of money can’t afford is happiness. 

Some of us expect to get our reward in 
heaven, and no questions asked. 

A hot temper requires cool treatment. 

It is always easier to spot our enemies 
than our friends. 

Among the fruits of old age the apple 
of discord should not be numbered. 

Many a man gets the reputation of 
being a millionaire, with the accent on 
the air. 

The quintessence of a one-sided flirta- 
tion is this business of greeting misfortune 
with a smile. 

One swallow doesn’t make a Summer, 
nor quench a thirst. 

There is no time a man wants the earth 
so much as when he is seasick. 

It is possible to be happy without 
knowing it, but you can’t be miserable 
that way. 

A man realizes how insignificant he is 
when he gazes at Niagara Falls, or attends 
a suffragette meeting. 











Here is our pet lamb being fed by a youthful 
farmer. Such pets as these add greatly to the 
interest of farm life. 





It is well not to despise the little things, 
but that is no reason why you should let 
the big things get away from you. 

We should all love our emenies. If we 


world to make a few. 

One way to make yourself solid is to eat 
piece of cake a girl has made herself. 
Tell a woman the crime is on her own 
head and she will want to know if it is on 
straight. 

Lots of things can be cured by the laying 
on of hands, especially the spanking of 
bad habits out of small boys. 

The most useful thing in the world is 
a friend, provided you can keep him from 
finding out he is being used. 

A quick lunch maketh a slow liver. 

The devil must be an early riser to get 
his due. 

Beauty is only skin deep, but ugliness 
can sink all the way in. 

If there is safety in numbers, why is it 
that too many cooks spoil the broth? 

The Average woman will continue to 
feed her vanity in spite of the increased 
cost of living.—New York Times. 

—_—__ 
Grape Conserve. 


This is one of the most delicious of 
“‘spreads.’’? Pulp 4 quarts of grapes, cook 
until soft, then put through the colander, 
add the skins, pulp of 6 oranges and 3 
pounds of raisins. To every cup of this 


a 





| States and Canada, is that which }, 


Implement Firms Change Hands 


An announcement of considerable ; 
terest to farmers and gardeners, ag y 
as implement dealers, in the Unite 





been recently made of the pure 
the well known American * a 
Co., makers of the femal 
“IRON AGE” implements, of 4 
Wilkinson Plough Co., Limited, anq th 
Toronto Pressed Steel Co., both , 
Toronto, Canada, ’ 

The two latter companies are wel 
and favorably known throughtout th 
Dominion for their line of ploughs g 
all sorts, ensilage and straw cutters | 

ressed steel pan and wheel sera 
and rollers, wheel barrows, dra» hana 
beet pullers, etc., which they have bond 
manufacturing for some time, 

The Bateman Mfg. Co., established 
seventy-seven years at Grenloch, N 
Jersey, U. S. A., also makes a widely 
popular line of garden and farm toa? 
potato diggers, —, Diowshe, harrg 
pumps, spraying outfits, etc., so ; 
the trade name “TRON AGK. ee WMet 

The Wilkinson Plough Co., and the 
Toronto Pressed Steel Co. will continy 
to make their goods in their original planta 
under the new organization, which is tobe 
known as THE BATEMAN-WI LKINSON 
COMPANY, LIMITED, with headquar. 
ters at Toronto, Canada. In addition to 
their former lines, they will begin the 
manufacture of “IRON AGE” imple. 
ments. These latter will be distributed 
rapidly to the growing trade throughout 
Canada—a demand that has increased 
through the satisfactory service rendered 
by the “IRON ACE” farm machinery, 

; Dealers and customers may secure f 

information regarding the ‘““ITRON AGR” 
line by writing for booklets and descrip. 
tive literature to the Bateman Mfg, Co, 
Grenloch, N. J., U.S. A. ; 


Trusses Like These Are a Cin 


” 



















Here’s an end to the curse of wear- 
ing straps and springs that squeeze 
and pinch—pads that do no good— 
trusses that simply shorten your life. 

Here's something absolutely guar- 
anteed to keep your rupture from 
coming out. Test it on 60 days trial 
and see. If it doesn’t hold at all 
times, then it won't cost you a single cent. 

Has relieved some of the worst cases on record—made the 
entirely well. Doctors and Surgeons who know of it recommend 
it instead of operation. No belt, no leg-straps, no springs. b 
water-proof—will hold in bath. 

Write for Free Book and find out all about it. Book is fal 
of facts never before put in print. Cloth-bound. 9% page 
Explains why elastic and spring trusses cannot help you 
Shows dangers of operation. Exposes the humbug ‘‘appliances,” 
*‘methods,’’ ‘‘plasters,’’ etc. Will save you from wasting mong 
Shows why 60 days trial we allow is the only safe way to ta 
anything for rupture and how we offer you the only thing gow 
enough to stand such a long and thorough test. 

Book gives over 56,000 voluntary endorsements. Write fori 
to-day—it tells you things you could never find out by going & 
doctors or drugstores. Address: 


Box 91, Cluthe Co., 125 E. 23rd St., New York City 


Don’t Wear 
a Truss! 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific inveX 
tion, the wonderful new 
discovery that cures ru 
ture will be sent on 
No obnoxious springs @ 

ads. Has automatic Ait 

ushions. Binds and 

draws the broken parts 

together as B hee would 
mb. 








C. E. BROOKS, the Discoverer 


le, cheap. 
10, 01. Sent on trial to prove 
and measure blanks mailed free. 
address today. 


C. E BROOKS, 1034-C, State Street, Marshall, Mich 


TRUSS WEARERS 
FREES a 


Catal 
Send name 





The 
the truss, being medicine applies 
mad ive 






not slip, 80 
Vappoe press ry inst the puble bess 
Thousands have successfully 
themselves at home without hindrance from 
‘work and conquered the most obstinate 
Roftasvelvet—easy toa) expensive. A' 
Gold Medal. Process of 






Reet ce 
so no er use for l 

by sending 
you PAL OF PLA! abso. ntcly FREE. Waite name ob 
coupon and send TO-DAY. Address 

PLAPAO LABORATORIES, Block 121 St. Louis, Mo. 


Return Mail will bring Free Trial Plapao......++-+++ +9" 








add 1 cup of sugar and cook until thick 
and jelly-like. Add 1 pound nuts, and 
preserve in jelly glasses. 
————_(1- 
German Apple Cake. 

Line a deep baking dish with a raised 
dough—good biscuit dough will do. Have 
dough half an inch thick. Then fill the 
dish with thickly-sliced raw a in 
layers, each layer sprinkled thickly with 
sugar, bits of butter and a dash of cinna- 
mon. When the dish is level full, cover 
with water and bake slowly. This needs 
no sauce but appetite. 





AGENTS $28 a Week 


Do not delay. Write at once for terms 
free outfit of Guaranteed f-| 
men, women and children, Ail styles 
es. Guaranteed 4 months without hole 

or a new pair given free, Best and 
one na — to 4 Te ee 

e@ profits, easy sales, re . 
52 weeks in the year, Steady ingot 










willdo, Send no money. 
THOMAS HOSIERY CO. 
3770 Barney St., Dayton, Obie 



















































































cannot chafe or com | 


Hosiery for © 
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siderable h 

wderable Went Back to the Farm. 

the Unit Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by grocery at a disadvantage to themselves 

surchal hi A Farmer’s Wife. and to the profit of the grocer. Cash for 

rm re tinued from November Issue) their goods at the door appealed to them 

the f Bata (Con 4 eomeeta wae am imamediate strongly and Paul, after calling on a few 

tg mou Our az con a catenin of them, learned that he could buy their 

A = fe om’ ae bs 4 the bes bak of caper - prices that were low enough 
’ hiysehold and, A o enable him to dispose of the goods in 

+» both gfliins for farming operations as soon as +p, city at retail for a good one Some 


, spring weather started in. The in- of the farmers were willing to sell their 


*S are welll ne looked farther away than the blue , with the und i 
i : * rst ng that 2y 

pe ils which I admired so much in the great bine to be paid for the earn Reel 

4 Of ne. fs mf “s 2 oat ai 
aW cutte eat Paul was planning and thinking “4 Hed omer per dosen less than the retail 
Cl scrapers time, and I have yet never got we It re j isi 
ots 3 he and | ) : : t required more advertising and some 
+: harrows, ugh acquainted with him to know soliciting to get the customers, and some 
Dave beeafiion he is ready to turn the button that 


of them we did not care to keep after we 
were acquainted with them; and sought 
others in their places. 

Our weekly load was rather small. at 
first, but a part of it was made up of our 
own produce, and a larger market wagon 
was a necessity as new customers were 


'g out a proposition from his business 
whine shop like the wooly head that 
8 out when the lid of the Jack-in-the- 
x flies open. Our. hens which we 
wught with us were our main source of 
ome. But the biddies only kept the 
pills paid and we needed other 


establig 
loch, New 
eS a Wi 
farm _— 
iS, harrg 
sold unde 


gery DiS | : secured. Before the winter was over the 
»., and the ings besides groceries, commissions from the weekly trips 
i continye THE FISHING SEASON. averaged $20. Paul’s experience as a 
ginal plants fy It was near Easter and the trout season grocery clerk was a valued asset, and 
hich iy tobe pened the Saturday before. I noticed even at the present time our city route is 
ILKINSON fist Paul had been inspecting the calendar our most substantial source of income. 
| headquay. pd of his taking note of the date on which There is a good deal of hard work con- 
addition t festival came. I knew he was not nected with the buying and selling of 
begin the Ming it with the idea of buying his wife farmers produce. Some of the butter we 
9 8 


bought when we started into the business 


imple. fp Easter bonnet. The year before, I was : 

distributed hing the calendar inspection, and Paul was of the kind that made us endless 
throughout fd the footing of the bill act. I was sur- trouble and_ threatened to spoil the sale 
3 increaged fised though when he showed me an ad of the superior kind. We soon discovered 
© rendered fe was about to send to a city paper. The that the taste of an ordinary person is a 
chinery, { was addressed to sportsmen and re- better judge of butter than one who 
secure full Minded them that there was a farm house makes it. 

LON AGE” fy in the hills near where the trout were OUT OF BED EARLY. 

1d degeri ngry and where accomodations could be —_ We have to get out of bed at two o’clock 
| Mfg. Co, ifor a limited number over the Easter in the morning on market day and the 


jidays. In two days an answer was re- 
ved from one of a party of five city men 
ho were looking for. just such a place. 
r terms went in the next mail to the 
iter. The terms proved satisfactory, 
nd Paul went to the railroad station for 
be party on Good Friday morning. 

The next day the fishermen came from 
le woods with appetites as big as some 
the trout in their baskets. The chicken- 
le served to the hungry men was the best 
ever made, even if it does not sound very 
‘Bodest for me to say so. Those hungry 
thermen gave it compliments that would 
ake any modest woman blush with 


long, tedious rides and the busy day is 
dreaded. We cater to the best class of 
customers and Paul is particular to al- 


clean, neat looking business .suit of 
clothes. Our market wagon is kept 
painted and has the name of our farm and 


I often wonder how some of the farmers 
who go to the city in dilapidated wagons 
and dirty overalls are ever able to sell any 
of their produce. ; 

Next year we hope to have an auto- 
mobile truck for carrying our produce, as 
it would be a great time saver and make 
the work much easier. 

At the end of the first year we had in- 
creased our dairy to ten cows and had 
$300 after all the bills were paid. The 


ide. 
After Paul had taken them back to the 
ation Monday morning we figured up our 


fit root Meounts and found that for the three days 


of it recommend 


no springs. b Hie had made $22 above expenses, and the second summer [ had a girl to assist me in 

it. Bookistw Mme party had engaged board for the the work connected with the keeping of 

not help ym plowing Saturday and Sunday. It was boarders and Paul had a man to help him 

vstpplisnes Hhly a beginning, but it was an opening with the farm work. 

ute ar Oe edge and suggested possibilities of an We have now had seven years of success 
yHingew Mrly income. We at once commenced There have been difficul- 


and happiness. 


vot i ors Meparations for accommodating summer ties and discouragements. Paul had one 
parders. By a good deal of planning we serious illness when his life was despaired 
w York (ity gre able to care for ten boarders at a of, and there have been other times when 





me, Our fishermen did us good service 
y recommending our hospitality and 
bard to their friends, and with the aid 
more newspaper advertising we kept 
e old farm house filled with boarders 
om April until September. I worked 


the sun of prosperity was hidden from 
view, but we have succeeded. We are 
out of debt, our dairy now numbers 20 
selected cows; we have just refused an 
offer of $6,500 for the farm, and our last 
inventory showed that we possess $9,000, 


— rd and Paul assisted me a good deal as pot a fortune as men count fortunes these 
nderful nev MP WAS unable to cultivate much of the days, but we are on a sound basis and 
doy ay the first summer owing to the where- making gains. The healthy environment 
al thal to purchase the necessary seeds and jg making models of the children, accord- 
tomatic Ait (¥¢., And his assistance saved the expense jng to our own estimation, and Paul, Jr., 

a eg gi aw Poe ee is his father’s companion and helper. 

if 8) 2 ‘ rm si - a 
you wil Besides their green backs. ‘Most of _ 2f,Yeu Visit our place you will notice a 
ee Me had acon” , good size bell on the barn. Paul put it 
Pat. Sah ies cag pte deen ti — there without any suggestion from me. 
at — et recck, T© The bell is rung and heard all over the 
. oy . € g£ q rd all over the 
name ing a fa cea up by their farm just before dinner time. In the 
: ; morning, Paul rings it fifteen minutes 

I, Mich = HOne good M i 

Une good Methodist sister would sing before the chores are done. I obey the 
—— pe songs in bed until the barn yard warning with a glad heart and have the 
ster commenced to crow. Her stay breakfast hot and ready for the hungry 
is cut short by the request for her to men. ! 
: «1 back to the city to care for a sick What I value the most, my sisters and 
~~ bla much to our relief. Another others who contemplate taking the same 
Ive esome boarder was a young girl trip, is those words from my life com- 


in D i ° : 2 
Be ose actions shocked the villagers, with panion that have not lost their sweetness 







hafe Or com ge EXCeption of some of the village young 1 are just as dear t : 
pubic ; 1 young and are just as dear to me now as they 
lyre a ‘ — a habit of finding were before that June day years ago. I 
—_ yt 0 do at our home. I had to cut ean hear the same sweet song from the 
ve Avante im .. visit short or else lose the rest birds that sing in the Red McIntosh apple 
tram oarders. A flirt is bad company tree by the kitchen door, and the very 
by scott ve at a country boarding place. air we breathe is filled with those senti- 
onl At the end of the summer the net in- mental feelings that dwell in the bosom 
me from the boarders had purchased of every woman be she young or old. We 
sateen cows and another horse. Our live are both happy and busy, but not too busy 
: +s comprised six cows, two horses and to forget the little things that make the 
s hens. We had besides $100 in cash as other happy. 
seenene ve ng fund. The problem of con- ice 
THE our income was with us again “T see Jack Hansom i 
V eek hough the additional cows and noultty other day to Miss Richley”" “Yost's 
terms oo )ucreased the income, and there were was very sorry to see it.”” ‘Sorry? For 
oat whels of apples and 75 bushels of her sake or his?” ‘For mine ; I wanted 
1 ba oe “ the cellar that had been grown her.’’—Catholic Standard and Times. 
oe arm. BaIERES 
water. Bel 
y income ean PLAN POPPED. How to make a Fruit Farm of an ordi- 
v "ing gi er plan popped out of Paul’s nary Grain Farm is told by C. A. Green in 
ay. Dost Work shop. We were 12 miles his illustrated booklet of sixty-four pages, 
° today . nt and many of the local farmers telling how he succeeded ona fertile but 
4 <a a produced small amounts of run down farm near Rochester, N. Y. 
y CO. Cts, especially eggs and butter, ex- 





The price of this booklet is twenty-five 
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their produce at the village cents postpaid. 


ways have a clean shave and appear in a/| 
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its proprietor in big letters on each side. | 
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Factory-to-Farm 
Bargain Price, 


$695 







GALLOWAY’S 


Write 


Easily 
Worth $850 


LISTEN—Farmers, Business Men, Pleasure Seekers! | wear and tear under my personal ion. I know the 
Here is Galloway’s latest Hobby, the Wonderful 3 in 1 ht 
Automobile that pnocessfully fills the milssing link in the * 
oa of Automobiles today! I call it the AUTO TRANS- 


ORT, because it will actually go through snow and mud 
ere—anyt. 


ly—anywh ime, 
safely, cheaply, economically. ai é 
While it is a wonderful car for all uses, it is special 
valuable on the farm. Think of whata Gallowzy AUT 
TRANSPORT will do for you, The time it saves—and 
time is money! 


The Auto Triumph of 1913 


I tell yas Men, this Galloway 1913 Auto Transport is a 
wonder! A Mechanical Masterpiece with more real, prac- 
tical, t bile value packed into its make- 
up. dollar for dollar of cost to you, 
the world. It’s Galloway’s best a 3 
right from radiator to rear light—at a price figured way 
down to just a shadow above actual cost to make—on 
terms so easy that you’ll hardly realize you are paying. 


Does The Work Of Three Teams 


With this rig a man or boy can do more work in a half 
day than three men and three teams can doinaday. We 
have proven that. I have a dairy here on my farm near 
Waterloo. We have used one of these rigs on our place 
all summer and fall every 207, day in and day out, week 
in and week out, and with it a boy we have on the place 
who delivers the milk, hauls and makes more deliveries in 
three hours than three teams could make all day. 


Built For The Hardest Wear ote 
Yes, sir—this Galloway Auto Transpdrt of mine hits the| about’”’ for chores around the farm and errands in town, 
nail right square on the head! It’s built for the hardest! a transport for freight and a pleasure car for the family. 


Send For Full Dalene and My S jal Business pee Offer That Will 
Help You To Pay For Your Trans and Make You Money e You’re Paying. 
WILLIAM GALLOWAY, President, 

William Galloway Co,, 866>KA Galloway Station, Waterloo, Iowa 


nal directi 

Farmers’ needsand I know that this rig is absolutely ri, 
—what tens of thousands of Farmers have been waiti 

Notice the size of the wheels; large hubs, heavy, dura- 
ble spokes and rims, axles that are strong enough but not 
too heavy. Wheels are just the happy medium—not too 
high nor too low—they will go through places that big 
40 to 70 H. P. Touring Cars cannot pass. 


A Wonderful Convenience 


You can haul hundreds of things in a Galloway Auto 
Transport; pigs or calves, sheep, poultry, milk, butter, 
gs, vegetables, fruit or any kind of produce to market. 
‘ou can jump into this new Transport and to town 
before you co! , curry, harness and hitch up a 
f you need something in a hurry, jump into the 
Transport and you are there before you know it. é 
When you come home you can 3 it full of groceries, 
flour, feed, furniture, hardware, coal, salt, lime, cement, 
lumber or anything you can think of in the freight line, or 
you can bring it home with a whole load of company from 
the city. Andon Sundays and holidays you can take your 
family and friends out for a delightful drive, giving your 
faithful, hard working borses a well deserved rest. 
My Net Factory Price $695 
Easily Worth $850 
Remember, this Auto Transport isno toy! It is practical, 
durable, built on honor of best mater id is 
thoroughly tested before shipment. My bec 
tory price is only $695 but is worth to you in actual value 
all you could get—and_more—from one of the big $1500 to 
use it gives you three uses in one—a ‘‘run- 


and transport anything or any’ 





any machine in 
¢—absolutely 

















THE NEW HANDY SET OF TOOLS 


Every house, every barn, every shop, every man, every boy, 
every house wife, indeed almost every person needs a set of these 
handy tools. The new firm grip is a valuable improvement on the 
old style. 


New Sree. Cave 








The illustration shows the tools much smaller than they really are. 
Think of the things you can do with a set of these tools. The 
whole ten tools go inside the handle and are always ready. 

How to get the complete set. Send us four new yearly sub- 
scribers to Green’s Fruit Grower at thirty-five cents each and we 
will send you the whole set in a box complete ready-to use, all 
charges prepaid to your door. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER COMPANY 












in the beautiful Blue Ridge Mountains and Shenandoah V: 

R Applies in the world They to perfecti 

a prices in American European markets. A 

and up, planted in orchard will make you independent for life. 

Southern H ker,’’ low jon rates, apple booklet and other interesting literature. 
« F. H. LaBaume, Agi. Agt., Norfolk & Western Ry. Bidg., Room 43, Roanoke, Va. 


ee ae hares N. Y. 
IRGINIASE 256 

























RHODES DOUBLE CUT "THE only 
PRUNING SHEAR ex 
made that cuts 
from both sides of 
the limb and does not 


bruise the bark. Made in 
all styles and sizes. We 


pay Express charges 
on all ordors 
Write for 
circular and 
prices. 


Pat'd June 2, 1903. 


RHODES MFG. CO., 
532 S. DIVISION AVE , GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 




















When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Musings of the Gentle Cynic. 
Some of us aim so high we will neve 
hit anything on earth. 


Ever stop to consider that there weuld 


more people stuttered? 


The man who wants the earth may have 
r the satisfaction of knowing that some day 
he will be right in it. 





h d | There seem to be more ways of reach- 
not be so much scandal in the world if ing a man’s heart than of reaching his 
pocket.—N. Y. Times. 
















In store for you. 


acre farm. 


spent each year for choice fruit. 


The one incomparable sprayer that will 
prove a money-maker from the start. Steel 
mounting; light draft; short turning; our 
new method of filling tank washes out 
pump and valves; the easiest pump to take 
out and replace valves and cages; double 
relief valve cannot stick ; strong, effective 
agitator; engine removable for other work 
—our book tells all about these points 
and many others. Made in different sizes, 
with and without trucks. Progressive 
farmers and fruit growers use them with 
wonderful results. 


DOMESTIC ENGINE & PUMP CO. 
Box 500, Shippensburg, Pa. 





$480 in One Season 
From One Acre 


Hundreds of farmers have become in- 
dependently rich since they have gone 
into growing fruit and particularly in rais- 
ing apples. Here’s one man who made*$48o in one season. You 
Can do just as well as he did. Don’t be content with a small profit 
from your trees—don’t plod along day after day without any future 
With 100 apple trees you can make more money 
with less labor and expense than the average farmer with his 100- 
How you can do it, and how hundreds of other farmers 
have done it, is told in our valuable book, 


“Made Money by Spraying” 
It will make you resolve to get your share of the enormous fortunes 
This book contains facts that will 
prove of inestimable value to everyone interested in apple culture. 
Tells how a number of fruit growers increased their profits enor- 
mously—describes the methods used by money-making fruit-growers 
—the most valuable book of the kind ever printed—send today for 
a free copy—this book also describes the 


Domestic Sprayers 
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table growers. 





hints for every month. 


learned. 
results. 
truck farmers. 





What 
Gardeners 
Say 


take its place. 
of solid t 


About the Market Grow- 
ers Journal. Hundreds of 
other Ictters like them from 
pleased readers. 


“*T can’t afford to miss 
a copy. I got more for 
that dollar I sent you last 
year than any I ever in- 
vested.’’"—Frank Rinehart, 
Covington, Va. 


**T have only taken your 
paper for one year, but 
would not be without it 
now.” —M. 8. Burt & Son, 
Greenport, L. I. 


“T need every dollar I 
make, but a dollar for the 
M. G. J. brin me big 
interest.’’—H. D. Keichel, 
Rockdale, Pa. 


“Your Journal is as good 
as another hand in the 
garden. ’’— J. R. Judd, 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn. 





men who have more than 


Everyone who grows vegetables needs this paper. 
_ Every issue written by practical gardeners and full 
helpful information. 


The Market Garden Guide 


Different from any garden book you have read—not cut and dricd 
theories, but actual facts about most successful gardeners in America. 
Story of Ruetenik farm only one feature. 
teen other prominent gardeners revealed. 
gardening sections described—how Boston gardeners make land worth 
$2,000 to $4,000 aa acre show a profit from vegetables—how a Penn- 
sylvania man grows $1,000 worth of celery an acre—how New Jersey 
growers make asparagus pay them $400 to $600 an acre—how mush- 
rooms that sell for 50 cents a pound are grown—concise directions 
for growing and marketing all important vegetable crops—timely 


‘made good.”’ 


THE WEEKLY 


Market Growers Journal 


No other can 


Our Special Price for all Three, $1.00 


Where can you get more for a dollar ? 
Send your order today to 


Green’s Fruit Grower 
Rochester, N. Y. 


“| $25,000 A Year From 
; ' Twelve Acres 


That’s what this man, M. L. Ruetenik, of 
Ohio, makes his market garden yield—with 
a net profit of $1,000 per acre. 


_ Read the story of his success—his start without 
experience and with only $100—methods practiced— 
big money crops—plan of profit-sharing that has been 
studied by Steel Trust—secrets of success. 
whole absorbing story in this newest book for vege- 


Read the 


Secrets of success of six- 
Practices of most famous 


Read this book and compare your methods with the methods of 
Profit by what they have 
Make sure you are doing everything to get best possible 
Get this newest book, then, about market gardeners and 


The regular subscription price is $1.00; the book 
will sell for 50 cents anywhere; but through a 
special arrangement we have made with the pub- 
lishers, you can get this weekly paper a year, the 
book and a year’s subscription to GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER for half price $1.00. 

Green's Pemit “irower: =: .2.: .. eses8 eek ss 


Market Grower’s Journal 
Market Garden Guide .. 








Winter Protection for Roses and 
Strawberries. 

When writing about winter protection 
we refer to the locality where Green’s 
Fruit Grower is published, which is on 
the northern borders of New York State 
near Lake Ontario. Farther south roses, 
strawberries and half hardy trees need no 
protection, while farther north, not only 
the above but hardy raspberries and 
blackberries, also peach trees need pro- 
tection. 

At Rochester, N. Y., we protect the 
ordinary half hardy roses by banking up 
over the roots about a foot high. This 


enough to insure free blooming the com- 
ing year. The bank of earth is removed 
in early spring. 
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Specimens of Banana Apples Given 
Away. 

Our C. A. Green is anxious that the 
readers of Green’s Fruit Grower should 
become familiar with that marvelously 
productive and superior eating apple, the 
Banana, He is willing to mail specimens 
of Banana apple to any subscriber of 
Green’s Fruit Grower on receipt of ten 
cents in postage stamps to prepay postage. 
The apples are ready for mailing now at 
any time. Address Green’s Fruit Grower, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








—_—_ i 
Protecting the Strawberry. 

We cover our strawberry beds at Green’s 
Fruit Farm with a light dressing of straw 
manure from the stable or other litter, 
not for the purpose of keeping the plants 
warm or protecting them against frost, but 
to protect them against heaving by frost, 
which severs the roots and exposes the 
crowns of the plants to destruction, 

The difficulty is in finding a mulch that 
is not filled with grass seeds and the seeds 
of weeds. Straw and hay are always 
filled with the seeds of timothy, clover and 
other pests, therefore when 
stable manure is applied you are annually 
reseeding your strawberry bed after an 
entire season’s hoeing and weeding. Re- 
member that these grass seeds pass 
through the stomach of a horse or cow 
without injury, therefore stable manure 
must ever be full of pestiferour seeds that 
should not be sown upon the strawberry 
beds. Corn stalks, bean straw, tomato 
vines and evergreen boughs contain no 
weed seeds and can be safely sown over 
the strawberry beds. This winter pro- 
tection should be applied after the ground 
is first frozen, that is when winter first 
sets in. 





ewe ie 
Death of George A. Sweet. 

George A. Sweet, among the best known 
business men of Dansville, N. Y., died 
November 14th at his home, aged sixty- 
eight years. 

Mr. Sweet was born and spent his en- 
tire life in Dansville. He had held many 
village and county offices. At the time 
of his death he was.president of the 
Citizens’ bank of Dansville, president of 
the Cemetery association, and a member 
of the National Nurserymen’s Associa- 


tion. 
The editor of Green’s Fruit Grower has 
been associated with Mr. Sweet in 








National Nursery Meetings and has ever 
; appreciated his worthy motives, ability 
| and high character. 

| —_——_o0———- 

How Fishes Eat. 

| The curious ways in which fishes eat 
iform quite a study. Some fishes have 
teeth, and some have none at all. In some 
the teeth are found upon the tongue, in 
some in the throat, and in some in the 
stomach. Some draw in their food by suc- 
tion; the sturgeon is one of this class. 
The jelly-fish absorbs its food by wrapping 
its body around the prey it covets. The 
star-fish fastens itself to its victim, turns 
its stomach wrongside out, and engulfs its 
dinner without the formality of swallow- 
ing it though a mouth first. 

Then there is a peculiar little crab—the 
horseshoe-crab—which chews up its food 
with its legs or claws before it passes the 
morsels over to its mouth. While other 
crabs and lobsters masticate their food 
with their jaws and afterwards complete 
the work with an extra set of teeth which 
they find located in their stomachs. 

So there are all sorts of methods for 
those regularly toothless, and the fishes 
which have teeth show almost as great a 
diversity in the number, style, and ar- 
rangement of them. The ray or skate 
‘thas a mouth set transversely across its 
head, the jaws working with a rolling 
motion like two hands set back to back. 
In the jaws are three rows of flat teeth, 
set like a mosaic pavement, and between 
these rolling jaws the fish crushes oysters 
and other mollusks like so many nuts.” 

The carp’s teeth are set back in the 

harynx, so that it actually masticates its 
ood in its throat; while the sea-urchin 
has five teeth surrounding its stomach, 
and working with a peculiar centralized 
motion, which makes them do as good 
service as if they numbered hundreds.— 
Harper’s Young People. 









CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEME) 


No display advertising will be placed jn 4: 
partment and no type larger than 6-point, Ty 
three words only to be printed in capital 
Each abbreviationand number will count ag op," 
Rate 10cents per word for each insertion 
vertisement inserted for less than $1 per j, 
cannot afford to do any book-keeping at rite 
Cash must accom every order. Orde: vy 






















protects one foot of the growth, which is | 





| extra. 


ordinary | 


pany rg 

reach us not later than the 15th of the month 
ous to the month in which the advertise,” 
to appear. os 
Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. 
Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester N 




















HELP WANTED 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED 
ERNMENT POSITIONS. $90.00 month, A 
vacations. Short hours. No ‘layoffs’, ‘qo, 
education sufficient. Over 12,000 appoint 
coming. Influence unnecessary. Farmers ¢jj 
Send postal immediately for free list of posit 
1g Franklin Institute, Dept. H-156, Roch, 








FOR 
















_LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED § 
did income assured right man to act as our» 
sentative after learning our business thorough 
mail. Former experience unnecessary, All ts 
quire is honesty, ability, ambition and willi . 
learn a lucrative business. No soliciting or 
ing. This is an exceptional opportunity for a 
in your section to get into a big paying busin 
without capital and become independent for | 
Write at once for full_particulars. Address E 
Marden, Pres. The National Co-Operative p 
Estate Company, L-638 Marden Building, W 
ington, D. C. eh: 



















FOR SALE 


DUROC PIGS $12.C0 pair, registered 5 
Sereno Weeks, DeGraff, Ohio. mama 











10,000 Ferrets for sale. Write for price list 
catalog, it’s free. DeKleine Bros., James 
Mich., Box 4. 





Pear orchard, 1900 trees 8 years od. 3% y, 
Illinois Central Railroad, Greene County, {ndis 


L. H. Jones, Bloomfield, Ind. 


Dickey’s Old Reliable Eye Water cures sore 
strengthens weak eyes. Don’t hurt. Mail 9 
Dickey Drug Company. Bristol, Tenn, 








FARMS WANTED 

FARMS WANTED. We have direct buy 
Don’t pay commissions. Write describing prope 
naming lowest price. We help buyers tocate de 
able property Free. American Investment Asaoq 
tion, 32 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 


FARMS FOR SALE 


MONEY-MAKING FARMS; 17 States; one 
1,000 acres, $10 to $50 an acre; live stock, tools 
crops oiten included to settle quickly. Mammd 
Illustrated Catalogue No. 35, free. E. A, Strd 
see a Agency, Station 1233, 47 West 34th St, M 

ork, 




















REAL ESTATE WANTED 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for ca 


matter where located, particulars free. 
Salesman Co., Dept. 22, Lincoln, Neb. 


COLD STORAGE 


COLD STORAGE is the best way of ke 
fruit—everybody knows that. Investigate 
Cooper Brine System, using ice and salt for cool 
Superior results over common storage and also ¢ 
refrigerating machine; reasonable first cost; abs 
safety against breakdown. Madison Cooper ( 
110 Court St., Calcium, N. Y. 





























CALIFORNIA HONEY sample 10c, Leaflet 
quoting prices. Freight prepaid. Agents wal 
Spencer Apiaries Co., Box 154, Nordhoff, Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GEESE, DUCKS, CHICKENS, GUINEAS, 
varieties, good ones cheap. W. B. Brorein, Wa 
oneta, Ohio. 


KODAK FILMS DEVELOPED—10c per 
any size. Prompt attention given mail 0 
Prints 214x314 to 314x414, 3c; 4x5 to 3Mxdhy 
‘. M. Manning, Box A, 1062 Third Ave., New! 

sity. 
























































Cut shows how any farm may be beautified 


Ninety Acre Farm For % 


Located high and dry in best apple growing * 
of Western New York. One hour by auto 
Rochester, N. Y. No waste land. ree 2 
large barns and windmill. Good roads. Price 
per acre. Address, C. A. Green, Rochester? 

Save Your Dimés 
Lucky Horseshoe Bank will doit. 5m 
bankin the world. Carried in pocket"? 
as watch charm or locket. Holdstn¢ 
—tenth dime opensit. Great novelty. ' 
nickel plated 10c; gold plated 25¢. Se 
paid. Agents wanted; exclusive 
Address LUCKY HORSESHOE 5 
Roora 862, Flatiron Bidg., Ne# 



























Before You Buy Nursery 5! 


t means 
Look _ We have Soot News tha fais 24 


Into you our New Illustrated Froit 
This 









Dividend Certificate.—FREE.—Wmte. 5 
FARMER SEED & NURSERY 
FARIBAULT, MINN. 
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Christmas Blessings. 


"Tis Christmas time and let us all 

Give happiness unto mankind, - 

While following Christ’s Golden Rule, 
Life’s sweetest blessings we shall find. 
Make all the little children glad, 
Remembering Christ loved them all, 
And teach them of the Saviour’s love— 
How blessings on their hearts shall fall, 


If they will live as Jesus did, 

For love of God and all mankind, 
‘Teach them how blessed ’tis to give, 
What pleasure in it they will find. 
Have them upon the giving count 
More than on what they will receive; 
Then we can make them understand 
Christ’s mission, to sooner believe. 


Teach them to think of other’s needs, 

And how they joy, to them, can bring, 

And Christ will then appreciate, 

When we his joyous praises sing. 

Make Christmas day as he would Wish, 

A perfect blessing to mankind, 

When all remember Christ's great love, 

And, His example, keep in mind, 
Martha Shepard Lippincott. 
AEA EES <b 

Prof. Bailey on the Tillage of Land. 

Literature upon plant culture had for 
the most part treated of the plant and 
said nothing of the tillage of the soil which 
was to make the plant. The literature is 
similar to trying to make a good horse by 
a fine harness or by extensive and 
thorough grooming and no feed. Tillage 
is important as it is this that gets the soil 
so the plant can use it. The professor 
said that the land was full of the elements 
for plants to feed upon, all it lacked 
was knowledge to get the plants to 
utilize what nature had provided. For 
instance, there is phosphoric acid enough 
on a square foot of land to raise oats for 
500 years, or there is nitrogen enough to 
raise 200 crops of wheat. ‘The figures are 
large but nevertheless true,’ said the 
speaker, and then he told of how the roots 
of a pear tree with a top seven feet in 
diameter had traveled 21 feet in the search 
of food and that a pear tree on tilled soil 
traveled but about nine feet and that it 
grew its roots deep into the soil and 
reached the point where the land is satur- 
ated with watér. The level of land satur- 
ation varies, but it is from five to 15 feet 
below the surface. 

COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS 
were discussed. ‘‘The more commercial 
fertilizer you use”’ said Prof. Bailey, ‘the 
more you must till the soil.’? Unless mois- 
ture is secured commercial fertilizer does 
little good. Moisture is essential, it is this 
that carries the essentials of plant life 
to the plant in solution. We should study 
to conserve this moisture. The speaker 
gave two ways: First, cultivate the soil 
and make a fine loam; this dries like dust 
and an inch or so under it is moist soil. 
Ashes or sawdust will answer the same 
purpose. The rainfall in New York state 
is from 33 to 54 inches a year. This is 
enough if it is properly stored up. 

The pesky weeds were then briefly con- 
sidered. Poor farming causes these. If 
the farmer will not utilize the ground, 
nature will by sowing what she has to 
cover up the barren soil. 

—_——O 
Feeding the Orchard. 


I contend, says Professor Roberts, (1) 
that the soil should be cultivated and 
plant food set free to the uttermost limit; 
(2) that leguminous and tap rooted plants 
should be used as plant food gatherers; 
(3) that animals should be kept as much 
for the value of the manure they produce 
as for the profit realized from them other- 
wise; (4) that the least possible amount 
of stalk and vine and limb consistent with 
economy and the health of the plant be 
frown; and (5) after having practiced all 
the economy possible, if there is still a 
lack of fertility, in order to secure the 
highest quality of product and the great- 
est net income, that commercial fertilizers 
of a high grade should be applied with a 
liberal hand. If it is found at any time 
that commercial fertilizers give better net 
results than farm manures, then there 
should be no hesitancy in changing from 
one to the other. I believe that farm 
manures which have lain in the open 
yards or have been heated, and which have 
been drawn long distances, are far more 
expensive than are high grade fertilizers. 
Stable manure exposed in piles from April 
to October often loses half its value; 
therefore, I am led to believe that many 
tons of manure’.which are transported 
from the city contain less than a dollar’s 
worth of soluble plant food. This may 
act beneficially as a mulch, but, so far as 
the plant-food it contains is concerned, 
it 1s too often an expensive way of preserv- 
ing the fertility of the land. 

—0 
Prof. Van Deman on Farming. 

It is not the gross receipts, but thenet 
profits that make farming a business suc- 
cess. If you have been raising a lot of 
grain and just came out even when you 

ad a fair crop, why not try setting an 
orchard and a berry patch. The returns 
from the berries will be quick, but the 
orchard fruits will be slower. There have 
been many millions of dollars of clear 
profit made by our American farmers by 
growing fruit. I know of many farms 
having orchards of less than ten acres, 
that were poorly tended to, that have 











yielded more profit than all the rest of the 
farm. It has been stated on the best of 
authority that there were many cases in 
Missouri within recent years, where single 
crops of apples on farm orchards have 
sold for more than the entire farm would 
have brought if it had been sold the 
spring before. Such cases are rare, but 
there is an almost universal experience 
that fruit growing pays. 

One reason why it pays to sell fruits is 
that they are largely composed of water. 
Hence they do not take much from the 
soil. This is a point that few persons ever 
think of, and yet it is one of the most im- 
portant to the tiller of the soil. You may 
think it over, read all you can on the sub- 
ject and study the reports of scientists 
who have analyzed all sorts of farm pro- 
ducts, and you will arrive at the same 
conclusion—that it pays to sell water. 

But before you venture in the business 
count the cost well. Besure that you can- 
not grow good fruit without aha and 
patience. You will need to use good judg- 
ment in selecting proper locations and soil 
for the different kinds. See what your 
neighbors have done. Begin with modera- 
tion, and plan to do all things well. Ar- 
range from the first to fight insects and 
fungus diseases. They will be met and 
with our present knowledge and appli- 
ances can nearly all be cheaply kept under 
control. 

Irrigation will pay in almost every sec- 
tion. It costs less than is generally sup- 
posed and in all cases where tested in the 
Eastern as well as Western states it has 
paid abundantly. The time will come 








Grandsons of O. M. Huestis, D. D. S., a sub- 
scriber to Green’s Fruit Grower. 





when every progressive farmer and horti- 
culturist will be prepared to irrigate when 
needed. Scarcely a season passes when it 
will not pay on every farm. We are all 
cultivating too much land, or rather try- 
ing to cultivate it, and not half doing it. 
Fhe soil is not stirred deep enough at 
planting time nor often enough on top 
during the growing season. We do not 
feed our crops well enough. Use crimson 
clover where it will succeed. on all land 
that is not holding acrop from early fall to 
spring. This will give nitrogen, and 
humus too, if plowed under in spring. 
Muriate of potash will supply potash 
most cheaply, and dissolved phosphate 
rock and ground bone will give the phos- 
phoric acid. Of course all the manure 
that can be made in the barnyard will be 
useful. But donot buy city stable manure 
except for almost nothing, and if the haul 
is short to the farmer; for there is only 
15 to 30 pounds of nitrogen, potash and 
phosphoric acid all together in a ton of it. 
This is all that is really valuable—the 
rest is water and twash. The latter will 
make humus and loosen the soil, but you 
can grow cheaper humus material on the 
farm. 


eine Seed aes 
The Landlord’s Satisfaction. 


“Are you the landlord of this hotel?’’ 
asked the guest who had his baggage on 
the porch. 

“T guess I be,’’ answered the man with 
the pale eyes. 

‘Well, I want to hand this little senti- 
ment to you. Your hotel is positively the 
worst I have ever seen in this country, 
and I’ve traveled all over it.’’ 

“T know it,’’ answered the landlord. 
‘‘And I have a kinder pride in it. Lemme 
tell you something about it. Every time 
we git beat outer a board bill it’s sure 
some satisfaction to know that we got 
the best of the feller that done it.”’— 
Exchange. 

-_—- -—— .---—_ 

An Irishman, who had started photog- 
raphy, went into a shop to purchase a 
omall bottle in which to mix some of his 
solutions. Seeing one he wanted, he asked 
how much it would be. 

“Well,’”’ said the chemist, ‘‘it will be a 
penny as it is, but if you want anything 
‘in it, 1 won’t charge you for the bottle.” 

“Faith, sor,’’ said Pat, “then put a 





Noble Sacrifice. 

‘‘Why doesn’t Jabez Jones go to work 
and get prosperous?” 

‘‘Because,”’ replied the loyal friend, 
“he’s a patriot who never neglects his 
duty as a citizen. He has been a member 
of the petty jury three times, a member 
of the grand jury twice, a delegate to four 
conventions and has gone unresisting to 
the legislature frequently. What time 


SALESMEN W. 








for whom we have recently 


Ss nearest office, 


ANTED 


want a good position 
from $1,000 to $5,000 a year and expenses? 
There are hundreds of such positions now open. 


No former ence as a Salesman required to get 
one of them. ou want to enter the world’s best 
payi jon our Free Employment Bureau wil! 
assist you tosecure a position where you can earn 
wie hile you are ip. 
Write today for full particulars; list of openings 
letters fi our students 


secured good 
ag from $100.00 to $500.00 a ~* and expenses 








has he had to himself?’’ 





Nat: onal Salesmen’s Training A } 
Chicage New York Kansas City Seattle New Orieans Torente 
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“Gold Mine’ 





loway’s improved 1913 


WANTED! 


I want the names of 10 or 
more men in every town- 
ship. Send your name quick 
for my special proposition 
on @ spreader—don’t wait— 
put your postal or letter in 
the mail NOW, 





REMEMBER— 
machines at Chicago, 










of manure right on your own farm now. 
Couldn’t be worth more to you if it cost you $5.00. I 
send it free and promise to show you how to 


Save *25.00 to *50.00 
Sahib hed he 


on the finest spreader ever built. 
model with 
Mandt’s new gear is the marvel of the 
implement industry. My bed 
pot J price, long free trial, long guar- 
antee and liberal terms have no room di 
for argument. Write quick for my & 
advance 1913 proposition. Don't wait. 
Wm. Galloway, Pres.,Wm. Galloway Co., 
S69CN Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa, & 
e ea stocks of all our “™ 

sas City, Council Bluffs and 





how to develop the 


Gal- 


rock fac-@ 


GOLD FREE 


Here’s the greatest money-making book for farm: 
ers ever published. Tells 





























Minneapolis—insuring prompt shipment. 
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AY Don’t Do 
A Halfi-Way Job 


- Efficient spraying depends on the machines 
you use. Field sprayers stand the test year after 
year. Thousands of users agree that no other spray- 


ing machincry does the work so thoroughly and conveni- 
ently. Ample power is supplied and liquid is thoroughly 


agitated. 


You are not annoyed by clogged strainers 


because brushes operated automatically keep them clean. 


Field’s, Sprayers | 


Bucket, Barrel, Knapsack Sprayers, 4-Row Potato S 
Engine Orchard Rigs, etc. Our Triplex mounted o 
the truly modern spraying idea. Work 








A Machine Suited to Every Need 


Bis 


O7¥: 


TRIPLEX-LEADER 
SPRAYER 


The gasoline engines, ready mounted, can betaken anywhere 


to supply power for farm work. The Empire King is the best 
hand-power all-purpose sprayer. 


Potato Sprayers (adjust 


for wide and narrow rows) spray 4 rows thoroughly as 
fast as a team can walk. 
Our Spraying Calendar, Formulas and Directions and Com- 
plete Sprayer Catalog are free. Don’t buy till you get 


em. 


Write for them to-day. 


Address 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 


226 11th St, 


a, N. ¥. 











cork in it.” 
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orchard sprayers represent 
is done fast and thoroughly. 
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Fruit Growing Pays 


There is big profit and pleasure in fruit growing. 
Apples are worth 


Even a few trees are profitable. 
twice as much as Oranges! 


For years we have advised 


our readers to plant orchards, and many are now get- 
i Every home-owner 


ting their reward in big profits. 
should plant a few fruit trees. 


has piloted many orchardists. 
One of our subscribers 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER tells you how and 
where to plant, how to prune and spray, and how to 
make your fruit trees most productive. 


Mr. Green 





writes us that he got $596.91 
net from five acres of straw- 
Tries. 
Another one got $240.64 


GREEN'S | 


Frull 
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net from two acres of rasp- 
berries. 

Another one got $490.66 
net from two and a half 
acres of cherries. 

This is better than grow- 
ing wheat at $1.00 per 
bushel, thirty bushels to 
the acre. 

Charles A. Green, the 
man who, over thirty years 
ago, discovered that fruit 
growing was the best and 
most profitable way to oc- 
cupy land, has written an 
intensely interesting and 
highly instructive 
“How Made the 
Farm Pay.”’ 
grower or farmer. 
work and its results. 





ok, 
Old 





ower 





The January, 1913 
“Brim Full” Number. 


It is worth many dollars to any fruit 
It is a story of Mr. Green’s actual 
YOU may follow its methods 


and teachings and make your farm much moré profit- 


“A SPECIAL OFFER 


Send 50 cents now and get GREEN'S FRUIT 
GROWER for twelve_months and Green's booklet, 
“Thirty Years with Fruits and Flowers.”’ 


send us 


$1.00 to-day and we will send you 


GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER every month for thirty- 


gix months an 


Made the Farm Pay.”’ 


d Mr. Green’s famous book, ‘‘How I 


Or send 10 cents to-day for three months trial sub- 
scription and get Mr. Green’s book, ‘‘How I Made 


the Old Farm Pay” free. 


Send your order to-day, as the subscription price 


must be advanced. 


SEND NOW AND BE GLAD LATER. 


Green’s Fruit Grower Go. 


Dept. A. 








ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
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information for orchardists. 


When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Don’t grow cider apples. Rid your trees of scale and fungous pests and grow 
number one apples by using ‘‘Scalecide’’—the one absouutely sure scale spray. 
“Scalecide” is easy to handle, it will not clog or corréde the nozzle or injure the 
skin. It will build upa poorly paying, run down orchard and make it return 
large profits. It will maintain a good orchard in prime condition. , Scalecide 
f is the best spray for San Jose. It killseveryscale it reaches. ‘Scalecide”’ goes 
further, is cheaper and more effective than lime sulphur. Endorsed by Experi- 
ment Stations and used by the best orchardists everywhere. *‘Scalecide will 
solve your scale problem. Our SERVICE DEPARTMENT furnishes every- 
thing for the orchard. Write to-day for our new booklet ‘‘Pratt’s Handbook for 
Fruit Growers” and ** ‘Scalecide’—the Tree Saver.”” They contain valu>ble 
Every fruit grower should have them. < 
are free. B. G. Pratt Co., Dept. ‘7 50 Church Street, New York City. 


Both 
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Pu R DOG PAK 


- Kriss Kringle 


ON Christnas Eve. Kriss Kringle, arrayed in 

a fur cap and strange apparel, goes to the 
bedroom of all good children, where he finds 
their stockings hung up in expectation of his 
visit. It is said that he leaves presents for all 


good children. 


Here is a present for you, young or old, and 
by its use you can visit all your friends at Christ- 
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mas time and spread the Christmas Spirit of 


Good Cheer. 


If you will renew your subscription now we 
will send you a Beautiful Holly Box of the most 
beautiful Christmas Cards we have ever seen. 
There are 48 new and beautifully designed 
Christmas and New Year’s Cards. They are of 
very high quality and in beautifu) colorsand gold. 


Now is the time to get them. Do not wait. 
We have them now in beautiful holly boxes and 
want to send your box before it is taken by some 
one else. 


Send only fifty cents in stamps or coin and 
we will extend your subscription a whole year 
and send you the Christmas box with the forty- 
eight beautiful cards prepaid to your door. 


If you are not a subscriber now send the 
order just the same. We will enter your new 
subscription for a whole year and make you a 
present of the box of beautiful Christmas Cards. 


Remember that a personal message of good 
cheer is better than a present of commercial value. 


Send now and 
be glad and make 
your friends glad 
with your beauti- 
ful Christmas mes- 
sage of Good 
Cheer. 


Address, 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Usual Way. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Unkel Dudley. 
O, Todulkins, so fair, 
With eyes ov hevenly blue 
That opun with surprise 
As sumthing bright or new. 
Thou art er happy elf, 
The soul ov purity, 
That shines in thy sweet fase, 
And sings in thy heart so free. 


Yet thy litul dimpuld hands 
Will be in mischef bold; 

And thy feet’ll run in ways, 
That'll mak thy muther skold. 
Ah, Todulkins, so’ sweet, 

No sage kan tel thy worth; 
Thyself er ridul deep, 

A source oy joy an mirth. 
But when thou art grown up 
To womanhood’s estate, 
Thou'lt luv sum wicked man, 


And wed him sure az fate. 
emma 


What Apples to Plant. 


Apples, perhaps more than most fruits, 
have been in jeopardy. Borers at the 
stems, curculios at the fruit, and fungus 
attacks of the foliage, have made lots of 
work for the one determined to have fruit. 
Borers could be met and destroyed, and 
by destroying worm-eaten fruit, the crop 
of insects could be lessened some, says 
Practical Farmer. But not until the ad- 
vent of the sprayer was the gaining of a 
crop so near a certainty as it is today. It 
needs a few season’s practice to be able to 
spray intelligently, that no damage to the 
trees occur, but it is safe to say that he 
who does not acquaint himself with what 
there isto be known about spraying will be 
beaten by his more intelligent neighbor. 
Fruit growers must keep up with what is 
new in their line in all that pertains to 
their business. In nearly all counties 
there are horticultural and agricultural 
societies, in which matters of interest to 
fruit growers are:brought out. The best 
lists of fruits are wanted, and gathering 
from each one who attends what sorts he 
has found to do well, the reports are most 
valuable guides. Besides numerous 
county societies, Pennsylvania has a state 
organization, the annual report of which 
is eagerly looked for, containing as it does 
lists of fruits, classified according to season 
of ripening, and the names given in the 
order of preference of sorts, as developed 
by reports received from every county. 
Taking up one of these reports today, and 
turning to apples, I was struck with the 
unanimity displayed in regard to the 
value of many kinds. Here is the list. 
Best five summer apples: Red Astrachan, 
Early Harvest, Sweet Bough, Summer 
Rambo, Early Strawberry. Best five 
autumn sorts: Maiden’s Blush, Fall Pip- 
pin, Smokehouse, Rambo, Gravenstein. 
| Best ten for winter: Baldwin, Northern 
Spy, Rhode Island Greening, Fallawater, 
King, Ben Davis, Smith’s Cider, Yellow 
Bellefleur, Twenty Ounce, Newton Pippin, 
Good as this is, everyone being a sort 
known and esteemed by most every 
grower, there are lots of other names rise 
up before us asking for a place on our lists. 
Take for instance, Duchess of Oldenburg, 
Primate, Cornells’ Fancy, Porter, Fame- 
use, York Imperial, Hubbardston, Maltby, 
Williams’ Favorite and Roman Stem. 
The reports from which the State Horti- 
cultural Society’s list is made are from 
both amateur and_ professional fruit 
growers. Were the list to be wholly for 
the one, or the other class, it no doubt 
would vary a little as the most esteemed 
market sorts, that is to say the most 
profitable ones to grow for market, are 
not always the same as the amateur de- 
sires. 
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Bush Land and Apples. 

Most New England farms include con- 
siderable land covered with bushes and 
producing nothing of value. To reclaim 
such tracts for tillage cropsmeansa great 
deal of hard work with no immediate 
return. If the land is good and strong, 
it might be used as an apple orchard. 
The piece should be mowed over in Aug- 
ust, but not burned over. Burning will 
not kill the roots of the bushes, and will 
injure the land by destroying the vege- 
table matter which should remain to decay 
for the use of the young trees. 

After mowing the bushes, the holes for 
the trees maybe plowed out as well as 
| possible, finishing the work with a pronged 
hoe and mattock. It will be necessary to 
| spend considerable time chopping and dig- 
| ging in order to get plenty of loose earth to 





|use around the trees. Do not use much 


| manure to mix with the soil, but apply it 
j afterwards upon the surface. Too much 
manure close to the roots will sometimes 
cause spotting of the leaves. If there is a 
growth of brakes or coarse grass on. the 
piece nearby, use it for mulch. Some form 
of mulch must be used or a number of the 
trees will be pretty sure to die during the 
first two years. Such locations are a se- 
| vere strain upon the vitality of a tree, and 
| at first more care is needed than is required 
for an orchard set in tillage ‘and. 

The after culture consists in throwing 
on some manure every spring and in mow- 
ing the bushes each season, jetting them 
| remain to decay upon the ground. The 
| bushes will be shorter and more scanty 
(each year, and brakes and grass will gradu- 





ally take their place. If plenty of manure 
has been applied and nothing removed 
from the land, the trees will make a good 
growth, not quite equal to that of a well 
cultivated orchard, but a growth greater 
than that of trees which have been set out 
in an open field and allowed to grass in 
after a year or two, the grass being mowed 
and carried away. 
Sean 0 Seanad 
J. H. Hale on Apples. 

The law and gospel laid down here this 
afternoon on apple culture by Mr. Roberts 
will be worth reading over again. It is 
good doctrine; and based on that there is 
no doubt in my mind that in New Jersey 
or any of the Northeastern states, apple 
growing is now and is to be one of our 
most profitable industries. There ‘is no 
fruit that we neglect so much as the apple; 
there is none that responds so readily to 
liberal culture and. good feeding and care, 
In one of your reports this morning it was 
stated that of the apple trees in your 
county, there were no new ones coming 
up. It is a fact that apple culture today 
east of the Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio has not begun'to keep pace with our 
population, while the increased consump- 
tion of first-class apples has kept up and 
ahead of the population, and there is a 
grand opening today for young men and 
old men and maidens and widows and the 
whole of them, to take suitable lands and 
plant them with our standard varieties of 
apples and care for them. And I assure 
you, Mr. President, that I am confident 
that such apple orchards will pay greater 
profits than any manufacturing indus- 
tries in the state of New Jersey. The 
dividends of well managed apple orchards 
in the years to come are going to be great. 
We have a few hundred trees; let them 
take care of themselves, get a crop now 
and then and small rewards, and then say 
apple growinz does not pay. But put it 
on a substantial business basis and it has 
a bright and glorious future. 

re ees 
Starting A Library. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Frank I. Hanson, 

Everyone interested in fruit should have 
on hand a supply of information as exten- 
sive as his means will permit. Money 
spent for some of the many good works 
on the subject is a good investment, for 
the fruit farmer must keep in touch with 
the best methods of the day. He cannot 
do too much reading. 

An excellent and inexpensive way to 
to start a library is to procure the Farmer’s 
Bulletins, issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. These are sent free by the 
secretary, providing the supply is not 
exhausted. Order by number and a postal 
card addressed to the Department will 
bring them. The following are the titles 
and numbers of some which deal with the 
subject and will prove interesting: 

The Apple and How to Grow It, 113; 
The Home Fruit Garden, 154; The Home 
Vineyard, 156; Home Manufacture and 
Use of Unfermented Grape Juice, 175; 
Cranberry Culture, 176; Pruning, 181; 
Strawberries, 198; Canned Fruits, Pre- 
serves, and Jellies, 203; Raspberries, 213; 
Evaporation of Apples, 291; Use of Fruit 
as Food. 293; Canning Peaches on the 
Farm, 426; Spraying Peaches for the 
Control of Brown-Rot, Scab, and Cur- 
culio, 440. Since these are in great demand 
it is advisable to start with what are 
really needed. 








O----= 
Apple Packing Hints. 

“The fact that the package sells the 
article has been realized by the manu- 
facturer for some time. The majority of 
food stuffs are sold in neat, attractive 
packages. These properly packed mater- 
ials bring a much better price than would 
the same articles offered in bulk. It is 
the same with the apple. Pack the apple 
attractively if you want to reach the 
fancy market. The apple box is the mod- 
ern package. It is suitable only for the 
highest class fruit. Indiana orchardists 
have too long been content with the merc 
growing of apples. Properly packed 
Indiana fruit should top the fancy market 
as nowhere else can such flavor be ob- 
tained.”’ 

—_———_O---- 

The dead letter office handled 13,005,255 
pieces of mail last year. About one-half 
was restored to the sender. 

0 

The currency taken from misdirected 
letters at the dead letter office last year 
amounted to $67,715.69. 

_—_— Oo 

The United States produces two-fifths 
of the world’s output of coal, which in all 
amounted to about 1,302,500,000 short tons 
this country’s production amounting to 
496,221,168 tons. Great Britain led in 
coal production until 1899, since which 
time the United States has held first place. 

RRS 

Some say that gold is growing cheaper 
but it will never be so low in price as 15 
Green’s Fruit Grower, which we offer to 
mail you postpaid Three Years for One 
Dollar. Send in your subscription today.* 
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Prunning of Apple Trees. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower :—One 
of the important factors in fruit growing 
is proper pruning of the trees. This fact 
was more than ever impressed upon me 
one day as I was going thru two large 
apple orchards, One had just been pruned 
and the other, a younger orchard, was 
left without pruning. 

The pruning of orchard of which picture 
No. 1, is a sample of the work was done by 
unskilled laborers or at least one would 
say so by the way the work was done. 
This tree No. 1 was a very nice large tree 
and could have been trimmed into a most 
perfect form had the man behind the saw 
known how to have cone the work properly. 
A tree that has been neglected for years 
should not be cut all to pieces the first 
year. All dead branches should be re- 
moved as they draw sap from the tree 
that is needed for its growth. It is also 
the best plan to remove as few of the large 
live branches as possible; instead, some 
of the smaller branches that cross each 
other, as are growing in a wrong direction. 
Any one that is not familiar with the work 























should look at the tree to be pruned a 
short distance away and see the branches 
that should be removed. In all cases the 
limbs should be cut off close to the main 
limb or trunk of the tree. Note in picture 
how long the limbs were left where they 
were cut off. These stubs of the oranches 
that have been left so long will die, and 
rot even after they reach the main, tree 
and will continue to let the water into the 
tree, whereas, had they been cut ciose, the 
new bark would in time covered these 
vounds making them as sound as any 
art o: she tree. 

Many have asked the questions when 
the best time to prune is, I will repeat the 
old saying, prune when the saw is sharp. 
If large grown trees are pruned in the 
spring, it tends to produce more wood 
growth of the tree and fall pruning tends 
to produce fruit buds. But there should 
be no set time when a lot of pruning sould 
be done. 

The proper way to prune the trees is to 
start at it as soon as the trees are set out. 
Then they should be cut back and thinned 
so as to form a perfect type of head that 
you desire. Then go around three or four 
times a season for the first few seasons 
with a sharp knife and cut out all suckers, 
undesirable branches in the direction you 
want the tree to grow. This way there is 
no need of having large limbs to be cut off 
setting the tree back years growth. This 


| 


picture of tree No. 2, taken from orchard | @ 
‘ = 


No. 2, belongs to same man that owns the 
other orchard mentioned. 

Note in this picture how much this young 
tree needs trimming? -A little work done 
at the age of this tree could form it into 
a good shaped tree, as it is, the suckers 
are growing up through it causing it to 
grow too thick and irregular shape. 
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_ These pictures were taken from orchards 
in New England and they should show 
every one of us what is brought about by 
having men prune our valuable trees who 
do not know their business. Also what 
will result if the trees are neglected when 
young. These trees have been sprayed 
the past season, which of course is neces- 
sary, but the saw did more damage to 
tree No. 1 than can be corrected for years 
to come. The apple tree is a friend to the 
New England farmer, so let’s not have 
our young trees go without care and then 
when old, prune them to destruction. Any 
of the State colleges will give advice upon 
these subjects if asked, and will furnish 
or refer you to men to do such work, who 
are trained for it. The extry pennies will 
save you dollars in the end.—A. W. Ben- 
ner, New Hampshire. 
O-——-— 
Around the Farm. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 

Frank I. Hanson, Mass. 9) 

It is good to know the true meaning of | 
charity but dead wrong when we keep| 
silent about it. e 

He who is indifferent to the importance | F¥ 
of the nickels and dimes will have little | 0) 
trouble caring for the dollars. 

The man who is indifferent to the joys | KX 
and sorrows of his neighbors usually has isa) 
to call long and loud when he needs a| #Y 
favor. \\_ 4 

Farmers who have to buy pork from the | K22 
store have sadly mismanaged. Every | Q\ 
farm ought to produce enough pork for | 
home use. It means a saving of dollars. | (9 

Nothing goes to waste on a well managed | 
farm. Every bit of produce means hard | RY 
work and expense, and there ought to} ‘ap 
be some means by which every pound can | PY 
be profitably utilized. @ 

If a fair days work has been done today, | Age 
be content. Of course there are times | [ZV 
when it pays to do work ahead of time, | ey 
but on the whole it is poor policy to fret | ry 
over the cares of tomorrow. ry 

This is just the right sort of weather |} 
for a trip to the city. The change of | 
scenery and conditions will do anyone a (4 
heap of good, after a summer’s hard work. ( } 
Moreover, it will increase the appreciation >} 
of the old farm: | aN 

Organize a Farm Improvement Club to | 
meet at least twice a month during the 
coming winter. An excellent way to 
spend long evenings pleasantly and profit- | 
ably. Let everyone present have an op- |) 
portunity to talk—that is the real secret | RY 
of success. 

Enthusiasm is a real virtue. Nobody | 
likes to see a man working in a half-hearted | Jy 
way. We ought to find real pleasure in | Fi 
making things shine around the old farm. | 
Then not only will our play hours be more 
enjoyable, but we will be giving a good | fr) 
example for our neighbors. ge 

Make no mistake with the cider barrels | BX} 
this winter. They are necessary for the 
supply of pure vinegar, but when they are | &) 
stored for drinking purposes there is ) 
danger. Don’t drink it yourself and be} A 
ready with a firm ‘‘no sir’ for the first Ge 
man that asks for it. Ny) 

One does not have to visit certain cities | As 
or mines to see child labor and its evils. | 3x 
It is found on many farms where the ry 
parents are short-sighted and avaricious. | 4 
Many men are very careful not to over-|} 4 
work the colts, but the boys are expected lo 
to keep pace with the men throughout |} 
the day. It is wrong! ; 

What can be more discouraging then 4 
to see the profits of a farm go to pay the aN 
interest on a mortgage? If yours is mort-| 








gaged do not rest till the debt is wiped | FQy 
out. Get the whole family together and | (%# 


have a heart-to-heart talk. All pulling|( 
together will soon produce wonderful 
results. 

The writer recently saw this motto in San 
a farmhouse dining room: ‘‘Christ is the | SY 
head of this house, an unseen guest at r 
every meal, a silent listener to every | KAJ 
conversation.’”’ All who read it could but | JN 
feel the power of the words so full of | t& 
truth. They carry more weight than a| {4 
dozen rambling, long-winded sermons, 
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Her Proposal. RS 

A girl, it is said, looked calmly at a ( } 
caller one evening and remarked: x) 
“George, as it is leap year——’”’ 7) 
The caller turned rather pale. a8 


“As it is leap year,’’ she continued, |{ 4) 
‘“‘and you have been calling regularly four 
nights a week for a long, long time, | {f§} 
George, I propose 

“T’m not in a position to marry on my | &@ 
salary,’’ George broke in hurriedly. ( } 

“T know that well, George,’ the girl |) 
pursued, ‘‘and so, as it is leap year I | [QQ 
thought I’d propose that you lay off and os) 
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. Best Block of Apple Trees in New York State BQ 
Photo Taken at Green’s Nursery September, 1912 PA 
iS 
WHAT ONE ACRE WILL DO FOR YOU % 
\4 
: o 
The average yield per acre of a good orchard se 
es 


under intelligent management with mature trees of 
right varieties is 168 barrels. Sold at $2.00 per 3s 
barrel the gross receipts will equal $336.00 per acre. [9 
This insures you of a good net profit per acre. 

To plant one acre with Green’s Quality trees Ea] 
will cost you less than twenty dollars. You cannot *®& 
make better use of your land. To plant the best 
varieties of trees will cost you no more than to [% 
plant the poorest. Green has the best varieties, the 2 


ones you need. Start right and plant the right ie 
varieties of apples now. 
4 

a By 

Reasons for Buying Green’s Trees = 
las yi 

Mifflinburg, Pa., Nov. 4, 1910. r} 

GREEN’s Nursery Co., fe 
Rochester, N. Y. ise 

Gentlemen :— 4 


My trees arrived in good shape. They are fine &% 
trees, better than some of my neighbors who paid >¥ 
twice the price I did. They bought theirs of agents. a 

If you will refer back in your books, you will 
see that I bought many trees of you twenty-one 4 
years ago. I recommend your trees for four reasons. b-4 


Ist For fair square dealing. So 
2nd For fine good quality trees. oss 
3rd_ For being true to name. WZ 
4th For being so low in price. 3 
Respectfully yours, fee) 

H. D. Crawrorp. a 

1 

Order Your Trees Now ee 

“a? 


The apple trees shown above at the age of two 3 
years have finely formed bodies and beautiful tops, %%¥ 
e O 








and are remarkable in growth, health, vigor and & 
freedom from insects. 3 
You are offered these 150,000 Apple Trees at &% 
wholesale prices if engaged at once, in lots to suit Ke 
vourself. t ) 
e OSS 
en 


Now is the time to order apple trees for spring 
planting. We offer Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach and 
Quince trees, also small fruits. 2 

Write at once for particulars, stating how many %@ 
trees you want and what varieties. We employ no r} 
agents. Catalog sent free on application; alsonew —% 

. 4 x ° > (fa) 
book, “Thirty Years Among Fruits. se 


Green’s Nursery Co. = 
91 Wall Street, J 


Rochester, N. Y. A 


Established 1879 PTs 
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A Beautiful Grape 
APOr For You. 
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A grape arbor cozy corner attached to the house, on the lawn or 


in the garden, is not only a beautiful addition, but a valuable acquisition 
to any home. A grape arbor wherever it 1s placed about the home, 
makes a beautiful out-door retreat for the family and their friends. 


The arbor may be made £ Ss ORE ce Ti a 
rustic, or in the more for- | @¢—ee sep = ee = 
mal pergola at very small 
expense, and the grape 
vines will grow to cover it 
in a very short time. 
Many American families 
use the grape arbor as a 
dining room through the 
Summer and Autumn 
months. With tables and 
chairs or benches, the 
grape arbor always be- 
comes a real out-door 


livi ng room. A subscriber’s home-made grape arbor made of cedar posts, 2x4’s and four grape vines. 
Aside from the beautiful, it is not only useful as an out-door living room the greater part of the 
year, but in the Fall it produces large clusters of luscious grapes, a healthful and lifegiving food for the 


family and friends. 


How to Have a Grape Arbor at Your Home. fri cen ieiens sour eae 
p ° Fruit Grower, pin a dollar to your letter, 
and we will extend your subscription two whole years. We will also send you, all charges prepaid to your door, four first class, well rooted, vigorous grape 
vines of the faur varieties CONCORD, WORDEN, NIAGARA AND DIAMOND. This very special and valuable offer is-for immediate accept- 
ance. Send your order at once. Do not wait. We will send the grape vines now or later, in time for spring planting, if you prefer. You cannot afford to 


miss this chance. 


Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 


The grape arbor in its 
varied forms, is coming to 
be highly appreciated, and 
much used as a valuable 
addition to the city or 
country home. 


The grape arbor not 
only beautifies the home 
and home grounds but it 
adds to the value and the 
selling price of the home 
in the city or country. 
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